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England’s Finest 


TRADITIONALLY—as a symbol—England and the rose. 
Traditionally—as a fragrance“England and lavender. 

It is true that the ancient cry “Lavender! Sweet 
lavender!” now is heard less frequently in London 
streets. But draw your own conclusions from this— 
the lavender scented soap, face powder, talc, bath 
crystals, extract and lotion bearing the name of the 
century-and-a-half-old house of Yardley almost monopo- 
lize the favor of England’s fair and fastidious women. 

At Henley—at The Royal Academy—Wimbledon— 
The Melton Mowbray Hunt—at any English (or conti- 
nental) gathering of fashion, one becomes conscious of 
an ethereal aromatic presence, the delicate suggestion of 
exquisite lavender—Yardley’s. 

We have been engaged to acquaint American women 
with these celebrated English toiletries, the choice of 
royal and social England since 1770. To the picture we 
have brought the sophistication of English luxury—an 
atmosphere that fittingly reflects the great prestige of 
this famous London perfumer. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Far-Reaching Influence 
of the Editors of 


The Standard Farm Papers 


It is only in the farm paper field that the old personal jour- 
nalism of Henry Watterson, Charles Dana and Horace Greeley 
still survives. These old-time editors built up extensive followings 
on the strength of their personalities. 


The editor of every Standard Farm Paper has a tremendous 
personal following. But his influence is even greater than the 
number of his personal adherents. Each of these editors is an 
eminent authority in his field. Most of them have attained 
nation-wide recognition. 


Here is a list of these famous agricultural journalists and the 
paper with which they are associated: 


A. J. Glover, Editor, Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Dr. Clarence Poe, Editor, The Progressive Farmer. 

Dr. Tait Butler, Editor, Mississippi Valley Edition, The 
Progressive Farmer. 

Clifford B. Gregory, Editor, The Prairie Farmer. 

H. A. Wallace, Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer. 

S. R. McKelvie, Editor, The Nebraska Farmer. 

D. A. Wallace, Editor, The Farmer, St. Paul. 

John F. Cunningham, Editor, Wisconsin Agriculturist. 

E. R. Eastman, Editor, The American Agriculturist. 

Alvin H. Sanders, Editor, The Breeder’s Gazette. 

John E. Pickett, Editor, Pacific Rural Press. 


These noted agricultural authorities not only have the confi- 
dence of the readers of their papers, but what is more important 
from the advertiser’s standpoint—they also have the confidence of 
the merchants in the sections where their publications circulate. 


The retailer in towns under 10,000 population are vitally 
interested in agriculture. They get most of their business from 
farmers. It is only natural for them to favor those products that 
are advertised in the papers that farmers read and respect— 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 


Chicago New York 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mer. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave. 
San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. 


Standard Farm Papers have no news stand sales 
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Have You Cleared the Decks 
for 1928? 


Some Things to Do and Questions to Ask Between Now and January 


By J. K. MacNeill 


Sales Manager, Hewes & Potter, Inc. 


‘OMEONE remarked to me one 
day last summer: “Gosh, if I'd 
only known that there was going 
) be such a ballyhoo about flying 
and trans-Atlantic heroes this 
year, a little earlier in the season, 
what a lot of things I could have 
done to cash in on it.” 

I don’t know exactly what 
things my friend referred to, but 
his remark somehow stuck in my 
memory, and now, with the shades 
falling fast on this year of our 
Lord nineteen twenty-seven, it 
occurs to me that a whole pile of 
“things,” as he calls them, that 
will happen in 1928 can be antici- 
pated and prepared for now; little 
things that will arise and perhaps 
give trouble just because they 
were not thought about far enough 
in advance. Goodness knows, any 
business man can readily name a 
dozen mistakes made during the 
last year that could have been 
prevented by a little forethought 
in 1926. 

Along about this time of year I 
generally keep a little memoran- 
dum about me of things I want 
to see to or think about before 
starting out on a new year. I’m 
sure if I did not, I would forget 
the half of them and for that 
reason I am setting them down 
here, with some elaboration, in the 
hope that, commonplace though 
they may be, still their mere re- 

ording may help others to make 
he coming year a better one than 
the one just passing out. I am 
not listing these in any logical 


order necessarily, nor are they in 
the order of their importance. I 
tabulate them as they come to 
mind and I daresay that every 
reader can add to them substan- 
tially with particular relation to 
his own business. 

‘1. What is going to be the gen- 
eral condition of business in 1928? 

Undoubtedly everyone reads with 
some degree of faith and enthusi- 
asm at least one of the several 
authoritative business barometers. 
They are all good, even though 
not always in perfect agreement. 
What they say must be taken and 
digested according to one’s own 
opinion. Let us see what Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, has to say. Col. 
Ayres, it may be remembered, was 
correct in eleven out of twelve of 
his predictions for 1926. Not a 
bad average for any business man 
to be guided by. Here is his out- 
look for next year: 


PREDICTIONS FOR 1928 

That at the start of the year interest 
rates will be lower than during the cor- 
responding period of 1927, but that at 
the end of the year, rates will be higher. 

The trend of bond prices will be up- 
ward, 

As to stock prices, industrial stocks 
will reach higher prices some time in 
1928 than any yet attained. 

Building volume will be greater than 
in 1927. 

Building costs will advance in the sec- 
ond half of the year. 

Employment will improve as the year 
advances. 

Wages will be firm, with perhaps 
slight advances. 

he cost of living will show little 
change. 


Table of Contents on page 206 
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Wholesale prices will advance moder- 
ately. 

Iron and steel output will be greater 
than during 1927. 

Automobile output will set a new high 
record to date. his is assuming Ford 
will come into volume production soon. 

— profits will be greater than 
in 1927. 


2. Change your advertising. 

By that I don’t mean to wipe 
out everything proved and success- 
ful that you have been doing, but 
just change it somehow. Be sure 
it is for the better. If you have 
been keeping: your ear close to the 
ground you will be alive to the 
fact that the public of today is no 
less fickle than that of a genera- 
tion ago; possibly it is more so. 
It is human nature to want change. 
Everybody gets tired of the same 
thing day in, day out and this 
applies to advertising as well as 
to corned beef and cabbage. 

A man will eat and relish eggs 
every morning of the week if you 
serve them boiled on Monday, 
shirred on Tuesday, fried on 
Wednesday and so on. In the 
same way the public, your trade, 
your salesmen, yourself, all will 
take a fresh interest and enthusi- 


asm in your advertising if you will 
sweeten it up at least once a year 
by making some elemental change 
in its appeal without losing sight 
of the fact that it is still, so to 


speak, eggs. If you have your 
plates made now up until March, 
with the same old stuff, change it 
for April. You'll be surprised. 
We sell our salesmen and our 
trade a brand new dish come every 
January, and it works! And how! 

3. Put the yardstick on every 
territory. 

This is the season for checking 
up. If Jones has set up an in- 
crease in his territory over 1926, 
that is no reason for not looking 
him over. Perhaps he had some 
very unusual conditions that would 
have lifted anybody over the top. 
Examine his record carefully and 
searchingly. Check his calls on 
towns, on accounts, on prospects; 
look at his returned goods account, 
his choice of customers, his sales 
of profitable items, his cost per 
tall and per sale, his distribution 
of display material, his:eo-opera- 
tion with you. Compare these 
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things with the best territory, with 
the worst and with the average. 
Ask yourself if you honestly 
think a change would be for the 
better. If it is, make it. 

Give the fellow who has gone 
behind a fair break. Measure his 
results with the sare stick you 
use for the others. Perhaps he’s 
the best man you have. It often 
happens. 

4. Check up on 
records. 

Are they reduced to essentials 
or are you running this depart- 
ment as a luxury that you would 
not permit the factory to have? 
Think over how much you have 
used them and to what end during 
the year. How much are they 
costing you? What can you get 
along without? What more do 
you need to have control of sales? 
A half dozen $20 a week clerks 
can soon run into money unless 
you are using the knowledge 
gleaned from their output. 

5. Has your advertising the 
prime factor of importance? 

This factor is Attention Valuc. 
So many experts, and even non- 
experts, have gone on record re- 
garding the multitude of distrac- 
tions of one sort or another that 
take up the attention of the pub- 
lic today, that it seems superfluous 
to repeat what they say. Never- 
theless, no one who appreciates 
how fast we are living in this age, 
will mind a repetition of the fact. 
Radios, overflowing athletic stadia, 
automobiles, night clubs, aviation, 
and a fast increasing list of other 
attractions have filled our lives-as 
they never were filled before. 
Against such competition an ad- 
vertisement has to work twice as 
hard as it did before to Even Gain 
Attention. If it fails to get that, 
just what good is it, no matter 
how good the copy, or how beauti- 
ful the art work? 

6. Have you 
sales? 

With,, your, territories. planned, 
your advertising schedyled and a 
picture in your mind of general 
conditions and competition, do you 
know within 5 per cent what busi- 
ness you are going to do next 
year, barring the’ unforeseen or 


your = sales 


budgeted your 
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THE VOICE OF VILLAGE AMERICA 


FICTION 


A keen appreciation of the re- 
quirements of its readers enables 
Christian Herald to supply over 
225,000 substantial families with 
clean, modern serials and short 
stories. Christian Herald adver- 
tisers find it profitable to keep 
company with wholesome fiction. 
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extraordinary? Lay them out by 
classification, by sales division, 
and by unit of time, both in units 
and values and plan your produc- 
tion accordingly. The accurate co- 
ordination of production and sales 
throughout the year will save 
many a trip to the bank. With an 
estimated 30 per cent increase this 
year, we have arrived at about 31 
per cent, with a month to go. 
Lucky? Perhaps, but not difficult 
of achievement if you really use 
the figures your business can give 
you. 

7. Have you reviewed the mis- 
takes of 1927? 

What mistakes of omission or 
commission did you make during 
the year? Could any of them 
have been foreseen? Plan on not 
repeating them in 1928 and also 
spend an occasional half hour try- 
ing to anticipate the errors into 
which your new enthusiasms might 
conceivably lead you. 

8. Scan the horizon for high 
Spots. 

In what essential way will 1928 
be any different from the year just 


passing? Are there any events of 
prime importance that might have 
a bearing on your business, such 


as the tense interest in trans- 
Atlantic flying this year? 

To mention a couple, there will 
be the elections for one, and the 
Olympic Games for another. The 
first of these has an effect on all 
business; the second, on a great 
many. Nineteen twenty-eight is 
also a leap year. Will that mean 
anything to you? What day of 
the week do most of the holidays 
fall on? What will the weather 
be? (Long range forecasting is 
starting to develop.) What will 
the international political situation 
develop? What will women wear 
and how much will Henry’s. new 
car affect the pocketbook’s availa- 
bility for purchases of clothing, 
shoes or oil heaters? 

9. Are your models or styles 
showing any evidence of going out 
of date? 

Keep your weather eye open for 
changes in public opinion. Last 
year’s radio and women’s galoshes 
are already behind the times. 
College students are said to be 
cutting inches off the brims of 
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their hats, removing the band and 
are taking on the appearance of 
the much caricatured Alpine moun- 
taineer. Does this mean that the 
hat manufacturer who makes next 
year’s hats like this year’s will go 
out of business? It may. Who 
knows? It pays to look sharp 
and think ahead. 

10. Check up on profit leakages. 

The vital problem today is the 
maintenance of profits, even with 
a rising sales curve. The sales- 
man’s overdraft, the high cost of 
handling orders on the over- 
worked hand-to-mouth basis, pay- 
roll losses, dozens of little ways 
where cents can lead and dollars 
follow. The trend of prices must 
be downward and if costs of pro- 
duction and distribution do not 
follow, or rather precede, disaster 
will loom up. Make a few sav- 
ings for 1928 while you think 
about it. 

11. Will your product or service 
be improved? 

There is no such thing as stand- 
ing still. A fortunate few may 
get by without improvement in 
product, but the majority, if they 
would progress, will make some 
betterment, no matter how small, 
either in product, packaging or 
servicing. If it cannot be im- 
proved, change it somehow. As in 
advertising or eggs, people are 
stimulated by change and if such 
change is not for the worse, it 
cannot help being for the better. 
An improvement in product gives 
a new slant in advertising and a 
fresh angle of approach to the 
dealer and the consumer. 

12. What are your plans for 
expansion? 

There are two broad avenues— 


_domestic and foreign. The first 


can be entered by a contraction of 
sales territories, a new product, a 
new use for the old, or, if your 
business is not national in scope, 
a reaching out into new sections. 

As for the foreign field, there 
are limitless opportunities beyond 
the scope of this article to enum- 
erate. If saturation approaches, 
look across the seas, or up to 
Canada, or down to Mexico. I 
am only suggesting lines of 
thought. 

(Continued on page 176) 
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Near-man activities 


Steve Lastern and Joe Rogers sure have the low down on the 
high points of draping themselves. We don’t mean perhaps. But 
clothes aren’t all they think about. 

This afternoon Joe was currying the family bus for this eve- 
ning’s gallop. Washed her, thoroughly greased her, and took 
up a loose connecting rod bearing. Drove a mile and a "half to get 
a special brand of gasoline; he doesn’t like to mix his fuel. Joe’s 
family listen with respect when he talks auto. 

Steve sifted ashes all afternoon, collecting the facts to prove to 
his dad that the furnace doesn’t perform as it should. Steve knows 
coal and combustion. He’s majoring in physics at school, and 
making a practical application of it at home. 

Both of these boys know value. Both have their likes and dis- 
likes, and the energy and enthusiasm to put them across to the 
family. And both are typical of the half-million readers of THE 
AMERICAN BoYy—80% of whom are of high school age. A mighty 
army of intelligent capes. Spending their allowances for every- 
thing under the sun—and marshaling facts for selling-the- family 
campaigns on things their allowances can’t buy. Keen, observing, 
and wide-awake. Get them acquainted with your products. Write 
about them in THE AMERICAN Boy. Copy received by January 
10th will appear in March. 


te American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY 


Through five strategically located 
offices in the United States, and 
through eight foreign offices which 
cover Europe with equal thorough- 
ness, we offer advertising agency 
service which has demonstrated its 
merit for many of the world’s fore- 
most advertisers, several of whom 
we have served for more than 
twenty years. 
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NEW YORK 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 








420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


WRIGLEY BUILDING 









410 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


BOSTON 


80 BOYLSTON STREET 









CINCINNATI 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 





SAN FRANCISCO 


KOHL BUILDING 







LONDON 


BUSH HOUSE 









ALDWYCH, W. C. 2 


PARIS 


16 RUE DE GRAMMONT 
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STOCKHOLM 


KUNGSGATAN 26 







COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


AXELBORG 






BERLIN, GERMANY 


SCHENKER HAUS 







UNTER DEN LINDEN 39 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


107, PLACE DE MEIR 







ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


12, RUE CHERIF PACHA 
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When the Public Gets the Notion 
That Your Line Is Expensive 


A Special Campaign Was Run by the Hamilton Watch Company to 
Break a High-Price Reputation 


By Carl W. Drepperd 


Advertising Manager, Hamilton Watch Company 


HEN we discovered, some 

ten months ago, that many 
people were under the impression 
that Hamilton watches were very 
expensive, we decided to feature 
our $50 models, the lowest price 
thin model pocket watch in our 
line, in a _ separate 
campaign. 

The last piece of 
copy to feature these 
models appeared in 
October of this year, 
and results—increased 
sales of the $50 
watches—have proved 
the wisdom of putting 
special advertising ef- 
fort behind one part 
of a line without in- 
terfering with the 
rest. 

Conditions leading 
up to this special 
campaign were these: 
Three years ago, we 
laid out a_ definite 
production schedule, 
showing marked in- 
creases for each suc- 
ceeding year. But in 
the meantime, the 
buying public showed 
a decided trend to- 
ward strap watches, 
with the result that 
in spite of increased 
capacity and increased 
production, we still 
were unable to supply 
the demand for 
Hamilton watches with the excep- 
tion of a very few numbers. 
Among these were our low-price 
pocket models, at $50. 

Along with this, our manufac- 
turing arrangements are such that 
we are able more easily to in- 
crease production on the $50 models 
than on any others. So our prob- 
lem, a year ago, was to show the 


10 


buying public that, while Hamil- 
ton builds only high-grade watches 
—17 jewels or more and ranging 
in price up to $685—there are 
models within the price reach of 
the average pocketbook. 

Ever since the first Hamilton 


AN ACTUAL WATCH IS HUNG IN THE SPACE PROVIDED 
FOR IT IN THIS WINDOW DISPLAY FRAME 


advertisements, we had stressed 
railroad accuracy, dependability and 
scientific construction. So we felt 
there was no need for us, in our 
proposed campaign to talk about 
the $50 model, to stress those fun- 
damental factors. However, against 
the quality background built up 
over years of advertising, we could 
very easily point out to the buy- 
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cAn increase of 
37,010 


in the past year 
and a gain of 


97,064 


in the last five years 


The Des Moines Register 
and ‘Tribune 


Most thorough trade territory 
coverage of any middle west- 
ern newspaper 
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ing public how inexpensive were 
certain models which had all the 
essential attributes of more costly 
Hamiltons. 

For some time we had suspected 
that people were thinking of 
Hamiltons only as expensive 
watches, but to check up on this 
before writing the special cam- 
paign, we did a certain amount 
of investigating. Some of this 
was by mail, part by salesmen’s 
reports and some by direct con- 
tact with retail jewelers. The 
net of it all was to show us that 
our low-price pocket watch was 
losing its position, partly due to 
a distinct trend toward strap 
watches. 


NO CUT IN REGULAR ADVERTISING 


To increase sales in this $50 
model, then, we deliberately mapped 
out a campaign to feature it en- 
tirely by itself, playing up the idea 
that the average person could buy 
a regular Hamilton for compara- 
tively little money. The decision 
to run this campaign did not mean 
that in stressing this model we 
were going to cut down on our 
advertising of other styles. What 
it meant was that we would make 
up special advertisements for the 
$50 model and sandwich these ad- 
vertisements into our regular 
schedule. 

This program we followed. The 
first piece of copy, run in full 
pages, black and white, in four 
national weeklies and six monthly 
magazines, appeared in the fall of 
1926. The second was run in mid- 
summer of this year, and the final 
piece of copy, appearing in Octo- 
ber, was the last word in the 
present campaign. This final ad- 
vertisement shows very well how 
we went about bringing the low- 
price models to general attention. 

Under the heading, “What Fifty 
Dollars Will Do,” we featured 
from three to five pocket watches 
together with one strap model— 
using a single strap model chiefly 
to indicate that our line is varied. 
A subheading read: “It will give 
you your choice of these beauti- 
ful Hamiltons,” and beneath the 
illustration of a woman purchasing 
this type of watch, copy carried 
out the thought that Hamilton 
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quality long had been put into 
lower-price watches : 


Jewelers tell us that many people 
think of the Hamilton as very high 


pr 

This page of Hamiltons at Fifty Dol. 
lars is our answer. We have made them 
for years—and for years they have been 
a | = * rice. 

Hamilton’s long record for great 
we... ¥. probably creates the impression 
of extra-high price. Only for consid- 
erable money, people suppose, could 
such a valuable and accurate watch be 
produced. 

The Hamilton is offered in many mod- 
els and, in platinum cases, is sold as 
high as $685. 

The five thin pocket models shown 
on this page are presented in beautiful 
cases of distinguished design. Read the 
detailed descriptions. Your jeweler is 
ready to serve you. 


To back this national effort of 
ours, we equip our own sales 
promotion men to take to dealers 
window display material, folders, 
direct-mail helps and similar ma- 
terial, all featuring the $50 pocke: 
watch. Resulting co-operation from 
retail jewelers was splendid from 
every point of view, and a large 
number of mats which we prepared 
for mewspaper advertising were 
used by the dealer who, in every 
case, paid for his own space. 

One way of checking up on the 
results of this special campaign 
on the low-price models is from 
dealer reports. Jewelers tell us 
that the public now is asking for 
$50 Hamiltons. Another check is 
our own sales records, which show 
that this type of watch is regain- 
ing its position. 

We are of the opinion that the 
advertising job is now accom- 
plished insofar as special pres- 
sure advertising is concerned, our 
concentrated effort on one part of 
our line having brought that part 
up to where it is carrying its 
share of the sales burden. Now 
we can go on advertising the en- 
tire range of Hamilton models in 
a general way without having to 
lay unusual effort on any one 
model. 


Mirror Stores Account to 
Wales Agency 


The Wales Advertising Company, New 
York, has been appointed to direct the 
advertising account of The Mirror chain 
candy stores, New York. Newspapers 
will be used. . 
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WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
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MILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry! 
a 
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x CHICAGO 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


MEMBER OF THE 1 








AVERAGE DAILY NET PAID CIRCU 
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-AIGO’S MESS-KIT 


EN YEARS AGO four million American boys 

thumped their mess-kits and shouted, “When do 
we eat?” No question of the fare—bully beef, gold 
fish, monkey food—food was food. 


Today, with this same four million food is still a matter 
of moment. But now the word is “WHAT do we eat?” 
Mothers and wives spend a goodly part of their time 
preparing to answer that question satisfactorily. 


In Chicago discriminating food buyers consult The 
Daily News for advice in filling the family mess-kit. 
For the advertisers of food present in its columns a 
more complete daily “menu” of food buying opportu- 
nities than is to be found in any other Chicago news- 


paper. 


During the first ten months of 1927, for example, food 
advertisers placed 857,894 lines of food advertising in 
The Daily News, 124,680 lines more than in the next 
highest evening newspaper, 161,490 lines more than 
in the highest morning newspaper, daily and Sunday 
combined. 


Food advertisers in seeking to reach the class to whom 
the “WHAT” of eating is a matter of importance will 
find it profitable to follow this well-established buying 
habit. Indeed, all advertisers will find a responsive 
and discriminatory following in the medium through 
which Chicago buys its food. 
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DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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408 Fine Arts Bldg. 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
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Oklahoma Farmers 
are PrOSperous- 
\ | 


KLAHOMA ffarmers are receiving 

$31,000,000 more from eleven major 
crops in 1927 than they received from sim- 
ilar crops in 1926 according to estimates by 
the Oklahoma Board of Agriculture. This 
increase means that Oklahoma farmers will 
have $296,000,000 to spend from these 
eleven crops alone! 


Oklahoma farmers are buying autos, 
radios, rubber boots, etc., at the present time. 
They'll buy your products, too, if you tell 
about them in The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman, Oklahoma’s only farm paper. It 
is read by 178,428 farm families each issue. 


CARL WILLIAMS Che RALPH MILLER 
Editor Adv. Mgr. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 





Control—The Objective of the 
Present-Day Merger 


The Difference Between the Old-Time Combine and the Modern Merger 


By W. R. Hill 


President, Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc. 


[% the old days, quite as recent 
as the “Gay Nineties,” when an 
industry was being cut to pieces 
by the razor edge of competition, 
and all those engaged in the in- 
dustry were fighting like Kilkenny 
cats; when even the time-worn 
adage “The Survival of the Fit- 
test” gave but little comfort to 
those able to survive, the prevail- 
ing cure was to “combine.” 

The real reason for such com- 
binations (“trusts” in those days) 
was to strangle, or stifle, compe- 
tition, and by creating a monopoly 
dominate the market, raise prices 
regardless of economical or busi- 
ness methods, and simply force 
larger profits. 

Contrasted with 
present-day merger which con- 
solidates in order to conserve 
financial resources, to increase pro- 
duction economically, to create re- 
search laboratories to study ways 
and means of bettering the prod- 
uct and widening the market, and 
by using these tools in the interests 
of progress—since progress is 
more than ever the only way to 
build successful business — build 
constructively on a firm foundation 
and for more permanent benefit. 

Meanwhile, although these two 
methods, one the old “Com- 
bination,” and the other, the new 
or present-day “Merger,” are so 
different in their reason for ex- 
istence, the fundamentals of good 
business have remained the same. 
Time has not changed them in any 
way, and regardless of whether the 
scene is in Johannesburg, Manila, 
Shanghai, London or New York; 
whether the date be the year 500 
B. C. or 1927 A. D., these rules 
for building a successful business 
have remained unchanged, clear- 
cut through the centuries. It is 
only men and their interpretation 
and application of these principles 
that have changed. 


this is the 


It would seem. as if, looking 
back through the years, that these 
fundamentals of good business are 
forgotten and remembered, remem- 
bered and forgotten, over and over 
again, until sometimes they actu- 
ally seem new. 

You doubt the truth of this? 
Take one rule or fundamental and 
apply it—the rule of “Live and 
Let Live.” Is it not as old as the 
hills? Have not business men of 
all ages known that the company 
or business man who tries to “hog 
it all” will “come a cropper” sooner 
or later? Have they not always 
known that where everyone in an 
industry bends every effort to the 
progress or development of that 
industry the participants prosper? 
Is it not a bromide to say that a 
broadening market is a profitable 
one, and that an industry in which 
all those engaged are looking only 
toward constructive effort is a busy 
and a profitable industry? Surely 
it is. Yet if you who read this 
article will rake over the ashes of 
memory you will deplore the lack 
of foresight of many well-known 
business men who have utterly 
overlooked the plaintive old refrain 
“Live and Let Live.” 


A FUNDAMENTAL OF BUSINESS 


I tell you that just as surely as 
“Business Is Business” covers a 
multitude of sins, just so “Live and 


Let Live” is a f ental of 
business. It cannot be passed by 
without recognition; ignore it and 
prices are cut to ruinous levels. 
Fail to realize it in your purchas- 
ing department and you will wake 
up just as many automobile manu- 
facturers have, to the fact that to 
buy at less than cost is a “Fool’s 
Paradise.” 

Try another fundamental—just 
for the sake of argument—but use 
other words to picture it. Let us 
call it “Truth in Advertising.” 
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Maybe you had better call it “Be 
Sure Your Sin Will Find You 
Out.” Have not business men al- 
ways known that lying about a 
product is a destructive policy, and 
that one sure way to kill a busi- 
ness is to cheat by giving less than 
bargained for? Surely this is a 
well-known business fundamental. 

Today we consider it modern to 
tell the truth about our products 
in forceful, attractive words, sup- 
plemented by the many ways of 
illustrating them in colors, black 
and white, photographs, etc.; ap- 
plying the advertising law of repe- 
tition. Any successful salesman 
will testify that his best presenta- 
tion is the truth, pleasantly clothed, 
delivered in language easily under- 
stood, and in logical sequence. 

I believe that you will agree 
from these two brief illustrations 
that the fundamentals of business 
are unchanged, and it would natu- 
rally follow as logical that it is 
men who have changed in their 
understanding and application of 
these fundamentals. 

In big business today the spirit 
of co-operation “walks abroad,” 
and we might deduce that there 
is considerable value in H. G. 
Wells’ belief that it is possible that 
the world of the future will be a 
co-operative world. Certainly the 
“merger” of today with its objec- 
tive of “progress” is a step in the 
right direction of better business. 

The real merger of today—I say 
real because men are still different, 
and there are those who still do 
things from a primarily selfish mo- 
tive instead of building construc- 
tively for the future—is built to 
make use of the latent resources in 
the various companies merged ; and 
to put into operation co-operatively 
those progressive factors and tac- 
tics that are undeveloped in the in- 
dividuals. Where there is no co- 
operation between the separate 
organizations engaged in the manu- 
facturing and distributing of a line, 
both the cost of manufacturing and 
distribution are as a rule high. 
This is because each manufacturer 
or distributor goes through the 
agony of individual effort in pur- 
chasing raw materials in small 
quantities; of processing semi-fin- 
ished to complete articles; of abor- 
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tive effort in factory organization 
and management; of small turn- 
over of inventory; of heavy cost 
of sales representation in key 
cities; of ineffective advertising 
because of small appropriations ; of 
developing new lines without 
proper market research, etc., ad 
libitum. 

The crying pity of it lies not so 
much in the struggle for life in 
these “units” as in the constant dis- 
turbance in the industry through 
abysmal ignorance and lack of use 
of the well-known fundamentals 
of good business. These units 
operating individually are selfish; 
they would willingly break every 
bone in a competitor’s body to get 
one order. They cheerfully violate 
all the tenets of common sense, 
and do so under the misnomer of 
mass production, or other equally 
fallacious high-sounding words. 


SCRAPING OFF THE BARNACLES 


The present-day merger takes all 
of these units, encrusted as they 
are with the barnacles of tradi- 
tion and rule o’ thumb methods, 
smooths them out; polishes them 
off; places each one. at work at 
the task it is best fitted to do; 
advertises intelligently to the con- 
sumer to create a demand, and thus 
starts the flow of orders back 
through the legitimate channels of 
distribution; cuts out the “sales 
loafer” and puts in the “sales engi- 
neer”; purchases and manufactures 
to the best advantage constantly, 
and (this is extremely important) 
starts a research department for 
the benefit of the consumer of the 
products in the industry. 

The administrators of the intelli- 
gent and properly formed present- 
day merger well know that they 


‘will “get theirs” if the market is 


stimulated to the proper degree, 
regardless of competitors. They 
are more than willing to exchange 
information with others in the in- 
dustry, knowing that the better in- 
formed the competitor is the less 
liable he is to compete destruc- 
tively. 

They welcome visitors to the 
factory; they gladly give informa- 


tion as to costs and methods; they 


co-operate to standardize styles 
and sizes; and they join in a co- 
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operative advertising campaign to 
sell the consumer the points of 
value in the products made by all 
of the manufacturers. 

The old-fashioned business man 
is too apt constantly to consider 
the market as a “buyers’ market” 
in spite of the fact that he had 
not so very long ago the experi- 
ence of a “sellers’ market,” where 
supply could not meet demand. 

Contrast these modern methods 
of applying business fundamentals 
with the old “combine” which 
cheerfully backed its competitor 
against the wall, choked him until 
his eyes started from the sockets 
and his tongue hung out, and then 
probably tried to tell him he was 
only getting what he deserved. 

The present-day merger goes 
thoroughly through the line, cuts 
out the slow moving dead items; 
standardizes the right line after a 
research of the market to find out 
what the consumer wants or needs ; 
makes that line a good line, well 
made in every respect; packed in 
attractive cartons for proper ship- 
ping, easy shelving, good display ; 
includes the right instructions for 
use; and continues tirelessly in 
keeping all these lines of communi- 
cation between the source and the 
user clear. 

The old combination was pon- 
derous, heavy-footed, autocratic, 
beefy; it told the consumer in no 
uncertain terms to “come and get 
it’; advertised “This is the best 
line in the world”; used the meth- 
ods of packing that it chose, and 
generally merited the cartoons ap- 
pearing in the yellow journals pic- 
arta the “trust” as a fat hog 
wallowing in filthy money. In ef- 
fect it jammed the product down 
the consumer’s throat,-and did not 
even offer him a digestive tablet. 

No wonder the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law was born; no wonder 
the Federal Trade Commission 
was appointed its nurse and ex- 
ponent. The old-time combination 
defied all, or at least almost all, of 
the fundamentals of business—and 
consequently fried in its own fat. 
To be sure, it took some time to 
fry and there was a lot of squirm- 
ing in the before it gave up 
the ghost, but die it surely did, 
and chiefly because it defied all the 
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laws of good business—that is, the 
fundamentals of business. 

There is no question that the old 
combination died, and there is 
equally no question that the pres- 
ent-day merger came into being as 
a natural result of the old com- 
bination. The present-day merger 
is not perfect—not by any means 
—but it certainly is an improve- 
ment over the old combination. 

It should be recognized that 
while it is true that there are many 
mergers today that are doing 
splendid work, there are still many 
traces discernible exemplifying the 
old adage “There are none so blind 
as those who will not see”’—plenty 
of evidences of greed, envy, busi- 
ness strangling. That these meth- 
ods of the old-time combination 
are destructive is evidenced by the 
fact that some of the present-day 
mergers which have not absorbed 
the lessons to be drawn from the 
old combinations are dying of 
“business asthma.” 

If there is any doubt of this, 
look up some of the statistics of 
the businesses that made money, 
and the businesses that did not 
make money. They are easy to 
get, and it is astonishing to read 
how many businesses are still run 
destructively and without recogni- 
tion of business fundamentals. 


SUCCESS DUE TO CONTROL 


The real reason for the success 
of the present-day merger can be 
called “control”—not control of the 
market, but control of everything 
in the merger; control against 
over-expansion; control against 
ruinous prices; control against lazy 
selling methods; control of ill con- 
sidered advertising ; control of ex- 
penses. 

It is the practice of the present- 
day merger to create profits from 
good business sense. Generally 
speaking, a company that shows a 
profit is never asleep; it is always 
on guard against foolish expendi- 
ture; foolish manufacturing; fool- 
ish advertising, and foolish sales 
methods 

Therefore, it would seem that 
the term which has been used to 
describe the underlying principle 
of the present-day merger as con- 
trol is a correct word. 





Ford Sets an Advertising Record 


Introductory Newspaper Campaign Considered Most Intensive Ever Run 


Bt preliminary campaign which 
is now appearing in newspapers 
throughout the United States and 
Canada in the interest of the new 
Ford car is believed to be the 
greatest advertising effort ever 
exerted over a corresponding pe- 
riod of time. Full-page space is 
being used in many hundreds of 
newspapers on a five-day schedule 
and, in other hundreds, it is re- 
ported, three insertions are being 
used. The entire list of papers 
being used is estimated to run over 
several thousand. It is believed 
in authoritative quarters that the 
introductory campaign involves an 
expenditure of well over a million 
dollars. 

The new car was given its first 
official introduction in a full-page 
advertisement which appeared on 
Monday of this week. This was 
in the form of a signed statement 
from Henry Ford in which he re- 
viewed the history of his organiza- 
tion and its achievements. The 
copy shrewdly follows the plan of 
secrecy which has played so impor- 
tant a part in this remarkable auto- 
motive event. 

There was a photograph of Mr. 
Ford, but no illustration of the 
new car and no mention of definite 
price. Succeeding advertisements 
dwell on the price subject, but it 
is quite evident that public curi- 
osity on this score will not be ap- 
peased until the new car goes on 
exhibition Friday. 

Closely tied up with the spirit 
of the introductory campaign are 
the activities of Ford dealers. 
Stores are cleared out and on the 
windows are posted enlarged re- 
productions of the newspaper 
series. Dealers have been supplied 
with printed material in readiness 
for distribution as models of the 
car will not be on exhibition at all 
dealers’ stores Friday. The ad- 
dresses of the places where the car 
may be seen are made known to the 
public in advertising. which appears 
independently of the introductory 
campaign. 

Invitations to special exhibitions 
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of the car, in advance of the public 
showing, are also being sent out. 
In some instances these exhibitions 
will be held at hotels under the 
direction of Ford district ex- 
ecutives. 

While no authoritative informa- 
tion is forthcoming as to subse- 
quent advertising plans Printers’ 
INK is given to understand that 
the five-day series of advertise- 
ments has been developed on a pro- 
gressive scale which will lead to 
the continued presence of Ford in 
the company of large advertisers. 


Virginia to Start National 
— ° 
Campaign 
The State of Virginia is planning 
a national advertising campaign to be 
run in newspapers and magazines to 
attract tourists to Virginia. The cam 
paien will start in the latter part of 
anuary and will extend into the 
spring. The State Conservation and 
evelopment Commission, headed by 
William E. Carson, is conducting the 
campaign. 


American Radiator to Acquire 
Excelso Specialty Works 


The American Radiator Company, 
New York, has formed a new company, 
Excelso Products, Inc., to acquire the 
assets of the Excelso Specialty Works, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. which manufac- 
tures hot water heaters, phaeton heat- 
ers, etc. 


Vandergrift “News” Appoints 
Fred Kimball, Inc. 


The Vandergrift, Pa., News has ap- 
pointed Fred Kimball, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, as its national adver- 
tising representative. The News is now 
published daily instead of semi-weekly. 


' J. I. Case Earnings Larger 


The J. I. Case Plow Works, Inc., 
Racine, Wis., showed a net profit for 
the year ended August 31, 1927, of 
$153,822, after charges. This compares 
with a net profit of $128,017 for the 
year 1926. 


L. E. Bladine, Publisher, 
Clinton “Advertiser” 


Lars E. Bladine, Dubuque, Iowa, has 
become publisher of the Clinton, Iowa, 
Advertiser. He succeeds Pau] H 
Karns, resigned. 
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Me 


Advertise your product in The 
Philadelphia Bulletin 

















The high character and tone of 
The Bulletin make it the pre- 
ferred newspaper in nearly 
every Philadelphia home. 


The Philadelphia trading area 
consists of about 550,000 homes. 
And The Bulletin is averaging 
548,952 copies per day! 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost 
by concentrating in the newspaper 
cc 
nearly everybody’’ reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


New York Office = 247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago Office Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit Office C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office — Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
Member of Associated Press 


(Copyright 1927, Bulletin Company) 
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THE NEW METROPOLITAN AREA 


(as established by the Merchants’ Association of New 
York and approved by the U. S. CENSUS BUREAU) 


MONM@GUTH 


Population 
Asem 4 + 2 46 ois « & © Bee Ge. Galles 
Wealth (family earnedincome) . $6,000,000,000 yearly 


“The greatest concentration of wealth and 
population in the world” 
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oW THE NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
DOMINATES 
THE NEW YORK MARKET 


. Reaches nearly half of all the worthwhile families who 
read any New York evening newspaper. 


. Bought by nearly half of all the people who buy any 
New York evening newspaper—95% concentrated in 
New York and suburbs. 


. Double the circulation of Eve. World—plus 51,000. 
. Nearly 2, times the circulation of the Sun. 
. About 3 times the circulation of the Telegram. 


. More circulation in Brooklyn and Long Island than all 
of the Brooklyn Daily newspapers combined. 


. More circulation in 326 suburban towns than all the 
other New York evening newspapers combined. 


8. For 28 consecutive years the largest evening newspaper 
circulation in America. 


9. A newspaper of interest to every member of the family 
—it goes home and is thoroughly read in the home. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening “Newspaper in cAmerica 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


learst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
cago, IIL. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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Canvass the HOMES 
of Detroit—Let The 
News Do It for You 


The old hard boiled sales manager will 
tell you that there is no substitute for 
canvassing, because then you have a 
chance to talk to the housewife who does 
the purchasing. We beg to differ with 
this gentleman but only in a slight de- 
gree. In Detroit The News goes into four 
out of every five homes and any product 
that is forcefully presented through its 
columns is bound to get the purchas- 
ing agent’s attention; for she has been 
getting The News for 54 years and she 
believes in it thoroughly. The fact 
that The News leads all other Detroit 
newspapers in | ge cmerey J every selling 
classification of advertising as well as 
in general, local, classified and total 
clinches the argument. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
346,000 Sunday Circulation 321,000 Weekday Circulation 





Sending a Carload as a Sample 


A Unique Sampling Plan Which Opened Fifteen New Accounts and 
Stimulated a Number of Passive Customers for a Coal Company 


‘Ca them a sample carload 
of Plymouth Coal with our 
That 


compliments.” was the 


charge that blasted out orders for 
sixty carloads of coal from fifteen 
brand new accounts and a number 
of passive customers in ten days 
for the Hatfield-Reliance Coal 
Company, of Cincinnati. 

“The shipment of several hun- 


the company’s direct-mail work 
came a quasi- -cynical, humorous 
sally, “Oh, send ’em a sample car- 
load of coal, if they won't buy it 
in any other way.” But what was 
uttered in sport turned out to 
be exactly what was needed to 
solve the problem. A sample car- 
load it was to be, but instead of a 
regular fifty-ton minimum car a 


THIS IS THE CARLOAD OF COAL WHICH THE HATFIELD-RELIANCE COAL COMPANY SENT 
OUT TO NEW ACCOUNTS AND PASSIVE CUSTOMERS AS A SAMPLE 


dred cars of coal that left our 
offices on August 29, consigned to 
as many prospective retail mer- 
chant customers and former Ply- 
mouth dealers, revealed a rich vein 
of orders,” according to J. G. Met- 
calfe, sales manager of the Ply- 
mouth Coal division of this com- 
pany. “Several months previous to 
this date this list received our 
letter-literature at regular intervals 
ind every once in a while some 
dealer would respond with an 
rder. But the response was too 
low, particularly since we had in- 
vested $100,000 in a new elevator, 
transfer and preparation plant and 
had to have additional output to 
perate this plant profitably.” 

Out of one of the discussions 
that centered about “results” from 


miniature coal car such as boys use 
in their toy trains was used. 
“Since the idea was a spontaneous 
one,” said Mr. Metcalfe, “naturally 
we had to scurry to find a manu- 
facturer who might have a stock 
of these particular cars on hand 
that he could furnish to us upon 
a moment’s notice. We figured 
that Labor Day would be the sell- 
ing dead-line—that if the idea 
should prove profitable at all it 
would prove most profitable pre- 
vious to Labor Day. I speak of 
this because ‘timeliness’ is more 
often than not a big factor in sales 
work.” 

The cars were filled with coal; a 
length of paper-wrapped excelsior 
keeping the coal from spilling. The 
packages were prepared for parcel 
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post shipment. The label on the 


package bore the line, “A Sample 
Carload of Plymouth Coal for 


A few hours previous to the 
sending of the packages the fol- 
lowing letter was dispatched to 
each name on the list: 


WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS we 
are shippin you one carload of 
PLYMOUTH COAL! 

Now let me tell you WHY— 

The other day the President of our 
company asked me why your name was 
not enrolled on our new $100,000 Ele- 
vator Customer list. 

I told him I didn’t know; that I had 
been writing letters, and our salesmen 
have been calling on you, describing 
the many exclusive advantages of hav- 

, anne for PLY- 


That PLYMOUTH is a RIVER 


coal— 
That PLYMOUTH gets DOUBLE 


preparation— 
That PLYMOUTH takes a SHORT 


RAIL HAUL— 

That PLYMOUTH enjoysa RIVER- 
RAIL COMBINATION RATE— 

That car weight losses, breakage, 
degradation and stealage will be re- 
duced to a minimum—an 

That PLYMOUTH will sell faster 
and make you more money than any 
other coal in your yard. 

“Well,” said our President, “if they 
haven’t enough confidence in what you 
put on paper, maybe they will have 
more faith in their ous 1s anes of epee 
they SEE the coal, so 
SAMPLE! There's nothing like ée 
goods—a downright demonstration—to 
bring ’em around!” 

And that’s why we are shipping you 
one carload of PLYMOUTH COAL 


with our compliments. 
It’s on the way. 


An exploding dynamite cap 
could not have caused livelier com- 
motion than the receipt of this let- 
ter by the various retailers on the 
list. Who had ever heard of a 
coal company sending out a car- 
load of coal with its compliments? 
In the larger cities dealers called 
each other on the telephone to find 
out what it all meant. From some 
dealers in the smaller places came 
telephone calls for detailed infor- 
mation as to the size of car being 
shipped, etc. Field salesmen for 
rival mining companies were filled 
with consternation as they called 
upon the trade only to learn. that 
each dealer was to be the recipient 
of a gift carload of coal. In their 
daily reports to their various sales 
managers they wanted to know 
what the coal business was coming 
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to when mining companies had to 
resort to the indiscriminate sending 
of carloads of coal in order to dis- 
pose of their output. Their ex- 
citement merely whetted the inter- 
est on the part of the dealers. 

Then came the “sample” carlo: 
of coal. Apprehension on the part 
of the dealer over receiving a car- 
load of coal that he had not 
ordered (and incidental cons 
quences) changed into a ment 
sigh of relief. Expectation of re- 
ceiving a fifty-ton car together 
with doubt as to the literal mean- 
ing of “with the compliments of 
the Hatfield-Reliance Coal Com- 
pany” brought out chuckle after 
chuckle as the package was open« 
and the coal car revealed in all its 
miniature mechanical glory. The 
whole thing was a joke. It was : 
good joke. 

It was too good a bit of tom- 
foolery and involved too many in- 
dividuals to forget immediately. 
Those dealers who got their cars 
first had a lot of fun at the ex- 
pense of those whose cars had not 
arrived. Varied were the sidelights 
and interesting the comments. 

These “mental reactions” had 
much to do with the ultimate suc 
cess of the sampling. Letters of 
acknowledgment began coming in 
accompanied by orders until a total 
of sixty carloads of Plymouth Coal 
were booked, of which a goodly 
percentage came from fifteen 
brand new accounts. The re- 
mainder came from former dealers 
who had not bought for years for 
one reason or another. 

“But that isn’t all,” Mr. Met- 
calfe says. “More business is 
bound to follow as our salesmen 
go over the ground. Yes, it was a 
good joke on the individual who 
originally had proposed sending the 
trade ‘a sample carload of coal’ 
and a profitable joke for us. 

“So that none of the good effect 
of the idea would be lost the fol- 
lowing letter was sent within three 
days’ time to the dealers who had 
not responded : 


We hope that the sample carload of 
—— COAL came through al! 
right 

But when. all is said and done, 4 
sample is only a sample. It cannot 
give you more than an idea of its many 
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The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


during the first eleven 
months of 1927, carried 
nearly three times the 
national advertising 
volume of the 

morning daily 

... and nearly six times 
that of the other 


afternoon daily. 


| The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Ags The Indianapolis Radius 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


,.4. DAN A. CARROLL ae 
New York: “110 East 42nd St. Chicago: pe Tower Bidg. 


Exclusive Indianapolis Member, 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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good points and of the advantages and 
money-making possibilities that lie in 
the acquisition of the PLYMOUTH 
COAL sales franchise. 

md us an order for a regular car- 
load. Try it out on some very finicky 
customers in one- or five-ton “sample” 
lots. 

You'll soon discover that it WINS 
and HOLDS CUSTOMERS—that it 
has all the earmarks of turning out to 
be the MOST PROFITABLE coal pile 
in your yard. 

ONE CARLOAD will prove all this 
to_your satisfaction. 

Use the convenient order blank at 
the bottom of this sheet. 

>, S—By all means feature one 
river coal. You know what it means to 
have one source of supply hundreds of 
miles nearer when extreme weather 
comes. Get lined up NOW—TODAY! 
Fill out and send this coupon. 


The Hatfield-Reliance Coal Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

We like the “looks” of the sample 
and now ship a regular honest-to-good- 
ness car of PLYMOUTH LUMP coal 
@ $4.00 per ton Cincinnati for prompt 
shipment. Present freight rate is 
Ship to Vi 


It speaks for itself; so does the 
following letter which was sent out 
over the signature of our car 
checker to those who might have 
been dilatory in answering letter 
number two: 


Have you received the sample car- 
load of PLYMOUTH COAL that was 
shipped on August 29th? 

fom the Car Checker and am held 
responsible for the om ¥ arrival of 
every carload and in g order. 

Please fill out the enclosed form for 
my records and return it to me. 

Under REMARKS let me know how 
you like our PLYMOUTH COAL and 
whether we can expect to see your 
name on our new Elevator PLY- 
MOUTH customer list anyways soon. 

Remember, my boss stuck $100,000 
into this new Elevator to give you 
EXTRA-CLEAN Coal and to guaran- 
tee quick service at all times, even un- 
der the most extreme conditions. 

I’ve been in the coal business a good 
many years and I’ve seen the times 
when retailers would give their right 
hand for some coal QUICK. Know- 
ing all this, if I was a retail coal mer- 
chant I would have one of my sources 

of supply CLOSE AT HAND—and I 
“am sure you would feel the same way 
about it if you were in my shoes and 
had seen what I have. 


Authorities tell us humor and 
funning are dangerous to use in 
gunning for business, but this case 
happens to be the exception to the 
rule. 
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New Accounts for Hannah- 


Crawford Agency 

The Signal Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Menominee, Mich., bells, 
buzzers, medical batteries, etc., and the 
Valley Iron Works Company, Appleton, 
Wis., machinery for paper and pul; 
mills, have appointed Hannah-Crawfori, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising accounts. The 
Signal company will use space in busi- 
ness papers to advertise telegraph and 
wireless practice sets to the toy trade. 
The Valley Iron Works will use paper 
industry publications. 

The Leach Company, Oshkosh, W 
manufacturer of the Leach Oshk 
concrete mixer, also has appointed 
Hannah-Crawford, Inc., to direct 
advertising account. Direct-mail and 
building and construction publications 
will be used. 


P. R. Allen Heads 
Bird & Son, Inc. 


_. Philip R. Allen, formerly vice-pres 
ident, has been elected president and 
a director of Bird & Son, Inc., Eas 
Walpole, Mass., manufacturer of Bird’ 
Neponset rugs. He succeeds the lat 
Charles Sumner Bird. 

The following directors have als 
been elected: Charles S. Bird, J: 
George D. Dutton, George C. Lee, Joh: 
R. Macomber, Herbert H. Miller’ and 
Howland Twombly. 


MacManus, Inc., Opens 
Seattle Office 
MacManus, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency, has opened an office at Seattl 
Wash. Charles S. Perrine, formerly 
automobile editor of the Seattle P, 
Intelligencer, has been appointed to tak« 
charge. Portland, Oreg., Spokan« 
Wash., Tacoma, Wash., and Boise. 
Idaho, will be serviced through th 
Seattle office. 


t 


Shaving Cream Account to 


Ruthrauff & Ryan 


_ The Vaniva Products Company, 
New York, maker of Vaniva shaving 
cream, has appointed Ruthrauff & Rya: 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, t 
direct its advertising account. News 
paper advertising is being used. 


Solidon Account to 


George Batten 
The Solidifier Corporation, Philadel 
phia, manufacturer of Solidon for 
walls, has appointed George Batter 
Company, Inc., to direct its advertising 
account. 


Robert Wolfers Joins 


“Cosmopolitan” 
_ Robert Wolfers has joined the execu- 
tive staff of Cosmopolitan, New York 
For twenty-five years he has been pub 
lisher of automotive periodicals. 
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With the Chicago Evening American 


ph atid 

eee leading the Chicago Daily News by 
Wis, between 115,000 and 125,000 in daily 
pointed sales, would it not be an interesting 


ian | speculation to estimate what that lead 

might be if the two newspapers went 
to the public on an even sales price— 
the Evening American, you know, sells 
at THREE cents a copy; the Daily 
News at TWO cents a copy. 


That the reading public has a definite 
preference for the Evening American is 
evidenced by the fact that it stands ready 
to pay 50% more for it (day in and day 
out; year in and year out). 





The American sells at 5 cents on 
Saturdays ; the News at 2 cents a copy 











Seal your mail with 
this stamp of health 
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LITTLE STUDIES 
IN THE ART OF 
GRACIOUS 
LIVING 








Luncheon Suggestions 
for a Million and a Third Homes 


Bancux as in the many homes throughout the 


land, a hostess is giving a charming little luncheon 


for her friends, so in Delineator Home Institute the 
Delineator lady is entertaining. 

With this difference: these delectable foods served 
here, and also the correct methods of serving, will be 


reported in the pages of Delineator to the million and a 


aN 
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The photograph was 
taken in the Nor- 
mandy Dining Room 
of Delineator Home 
Institute which, 
under the direction 
of Mildred Maddocks 
Bentley, is run just 
like a modern home. 


third homes that look to Delineator for suggestion, 
for instruction, for guidance. 

Delineator’s purpose is really rather a delightful 
one—to further the Art of Gracious Living in so many 
modern American homes. And every month more ad- 
vertisers are cooperating with Delineator in this 


purpose. 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7) 
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HE doors of the house open quickly 

to the postman’s whistle. What about 
the doors of the mind? They open easily, 
too, if the appeal is interesting enough. 

Take the story-booklets, for instance, that 
we have created for various manufacturers. 
They make a hit wherever they go. 

They appeal to children because they are 
colorful, and too, because they deal with 
fairies and bunnies and Teddy-bears and 
other friends of childhood. 

The parents are interested because of the 
interest of the child. This mutual interest 
leads to home buying. 


Samples of these interesting story-booklets 
will be sent to executives upon request 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Don’t Argue—Call on the Research 
Department 






Th: Research Department Can Answer Scientifically Such Questions as 
Which Piece of Copy, Illustration or Headline Is the Best 


By D. E. Robinson 


Director of Research, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


within advertising agencies 
an! between clients and agencies 
as to which is the better of two 
piices of copy, which is the better 
wey of phrasing a headline, which 
illustration will get quicker and 
more lasting attention, or which 
trade name will strike the public’s 
imagination most forcibly. 
Differences of opinion in such 
matters are to be expected. They 
will exist as long as the criteria 
by which we judge the product of 
lvertising are so vague and un- 
standardized. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, such discussions are often 
settled arbitrarily. When the dis- 
cussion is within the agency, the 
one with authority settles the case 
his way, without being able to con- 
vince those on the other side of the 
question that they were wrong. 
When the discussion is between 
agency and client, discretion may 
seem the better part of valor and 
the agency may give way to the 
client’s wishes, believing all the 
time that it has been put under a 
vere handicap because it has not 
heen allowed to do what it consid- 
ers the best job possible. Or the 
gency may take the other stand 
nd force its own view upon the 
lient, leaving the client feel- 
ng uncomfortable and looking for 
n opportunity to say “I told you 
” if time proves the agency 
rong. 
Yet such differences of opinion 
ften can be settled definitely, 
isily and at little expense. An 
nswer that neither side can ques- 
on can be secured and any after- 
iath of unpleasantness avoided. 
A New York agency has been 
ivertising very successfully for 
veral years a product selling to 
omen. A great deal of the ad- 
rtising effort put behind this 
roduct has been of an educational 


1D Sessa often arise 


& 





nature. It has been necessary to 
show the uses and need of the 
product.. Some individuals in the 
agency felt that this educational 
job had been so well done that 
the educational approach could be 
dropped. They felt that every wo- 
man was now convinced that she 
needed the product and that future 
copy should be more competitive 
in nature, stressing strongly the 
quality of the materials that went 
into the products manufactured. 

Others agreed that quality was a 
strong talking point, but insisted 
that it should be subordinated to 
the educational appeal. 

Things were at an impasse. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT CALLED IN 


Of course the question could 
have been decided arbitrarily. But 
the agency was anxious to arrive 
at a solution that could be proved 
correct. So the research depart- 
ment was called in and the prob- 
lem stated. This department, after 
studying the problem, asked the 
copy writer on the account to pre- 
pare several pieces of copy, all of 
about equal length, half of them 
stressing the quality appeal, but 
including the educational appeal. 
and half stressing the educational 
appeal but including the quality 
appeal. Particular care was taken 
to see that these various pieces of 
copy were of equal excellence. 
These copy paragraphs were sub- 
mitted to 100 young women—all 
good prospects for the product— 
and each was asked to arrange 
them in their order of merit from 
best to poorest. That is, each was 
asked to pick out the piece of copy 
that would be most apt to make her 
buy the product. Then she was 
asked to pick out the one that 
would be least apt to make her 
buy. Next she was asked to ar- 
range the other pieces of copy in 
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order of merit between thesc two 
extremes. When the results were 
tabulated, they made a striking 
picture. The copy that stressed the 
educational appeal was far and 
away ahead of the copy that 
stressed the quality appeal. So 
unquestionably did it lead, that 1fo 
doubt remained as to which was 
the better of the two approaches. 

The impasse had been broken. 
Everyone accepted the solution. 

In another case, client and 
agency could not agree upon a 
type of illustration. The primary 
purpose of the illustration was to 
get attention and direct this at- 
tention to the copy. The agency 
made up two advertisements, one 
showing each type. Even when 
the completed advertisements were 
studied, no agreement was possible. 
Again it was a research job. 

The advertisements were meant 
to appeal particularly to the own- 
ers and managers of small stores. 
So the director of research decided 
upon a field test among these man- 
agers and owners. The method was 
simple. The field man would in- 
troduce himself as a man from the 
research department of the Blank 
Advertising Agency. “I am inter- 
ested in finding out which of two 
advertisements is the better,” he 
would: continue. Then he would 
search in his portfolio for these two 
advertisements. Failing to find them 
at once, he would say, “Oh, by the 
way, here are two advertisements 
showing a new technique in illus- 
tration. Just look at them while 
I find these other advertisements.” 

He would look for another ten 
seconds, when he would suddenly 
“find” the advertisements he sought. 
These advertisements would then 
be discussed for several minutes 
by the investigator and the store 
manager. 

The investigator was not the least 
interested in the last two adver- 
tisements. They were just a blind. 
What he wanted to measure was 
the attention-getting power of the 
two advertisements he “just hap- 
pened” to run across. So just be- 
fore leaving he would say: “You 
remember those two advertise- 
ments I showed you with the un- 
usual illustrations?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Describe the 
me.” 

Between the time the mana 
saw those advertisements and : 
time he was asked to descril 
them, several minutes had elaps 
During those several minutes 
mind had been taken away fro: 
them and he had been completcly 
absorbed in discussing the merit 
of two totally different pieces 
copy. What he remembered, there- 
fore, of the two advertisements 
under test would be a good m 
sure of their power to commend 
attention. 

Again, when the results were 
tabulated, a big difference was ap- 
parent in the power of the two 
illustrations to register in the 
memory. The illustration favored 
by the agency was found to be the 
better. The client was glad to ac- 
cept the decision because it was 
based upon test and not upon 
opinion. 

In another instance, a discussion 
arose as to which of two general 
types of illustration was the better 
in advertising a food product. This 
time, the difference of opinion 
arose within the agency. Two im- 
portant questions were to be an- 
swered : 


Which illustration would be most 
apt to be remembered by the prospec- 
tive buyer? 

Which illustration would least likely 
be confused with the advertising being 
run by a competing brand? 


illustrations 


Obviously, a try-out campaign 
would be expensive and would take 
a long time. Furthermore, it would 
be very difficult to check results 
The laboratory method again of- 
fered the solution. 

A set of ten advertisements was 
made up—all of the same size but 
each advertising a different prod- 
uct. To this set, an advertisement 
of the food product in question 
was added, using what we will call 
illustration A. Then another set 
of ten identical advertisements was 
assembled. To this second set was 
added another advertisement of th 
same food product, using illustra 
tion B. These two food advertise 
ments were identical in copy and 
layout. They differed only in th 
illustrations used. 

The set including illustration A 
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RECORDS! 


N MONDAY, Novem- 

ber 7th, THE EVENING 
WORLD printed 303 columns 
of advertising —the largest 
volume it ever carried in a 
single day. 


For the week ending Novem- 


ssion ber 12th, THE EVENING 
neral ° ‘ 

etter _ WORLD printed® 1019 col- 
‘em umns of advertising—the 
> im- greatest six-day volume in its 


—~ 40 years’ history. 

paper: During October, THE 

likey EVENING WORLD printed 
% 997,186 lines ofadvertising— 

aign the largest month since its 

et establishment. 

ults. 


af- —Thus three records 


wa went by the board! 
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was submitted to each of fifty 
young women in university exten- 
sion classes. The set including il- 
lustration B was submitted to each 
of another group of fifty young 
women from the same classes. The 
following instructions were given 
to each of the judges: 


IMPORTANT—READ THIS BEFORE YOU 
OPEN THE LARGE ENVELOPE 

This is a laboratory experiment in 
advertising. Much of its value will de- 
pend upon the care with which you 
read and follow all instructions. 

1. Do not take the cards out of the 
envelope until instructed to do so by 
the one in charge of the experiment. 

2. Imagine that you are about to 
look through a magazine. ’ 

3. When told to do so, take all of 
the cards out of the envelope and place 
them face down on your desk. ‘urn 
them over one at a time, as you are 
told to do so by the one in charge 
of the experiment. 

4. Return all cards to the envelope. 


Seven seconds was allowed on 
each advertisement. After the ad- 
vertisements had been gone through, 
the following record sheet was 
handed each judge: 


RECORD SHEET 
Recall to: mind as many as possible 
of the advertisements you have just 
seen. listing them in the columns pro- 
vided below. Do not fill in trade names 
remembered from previous experience, 
but only those you recall having seen 
in this experiment. 


COLUMN ONE 
List here all trade names you re- 
member having seen in this experiment. 


COLUMN TWO 

If you cannot remember the trade 
name of a product but do remember 
something about any advertisement jot 
down here some identifying feature it 
possessed. If you filled in column one 
for any advertisement, do not fill in 
column two for the same advertisement. 


Each time a trade name was 
listed in column one, it was given 
a score of two; each time an iden- 
tifying feature was listed in col- 
umn two, it was given a score of 
one. After the scores had been 
computed, the score received by 
illustration A was compared with 
the score of illustration B, and A 
was found to have made a much 
stronger impression upon the mem- 
ory of the judges. This answered 
the first question which asked, 
“Which illustration would be most 
apt to be remembered by the pro- 
spective buyer?” 
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A study was then made of th 
individual record sheets to see i| 
in any case, there had been an 
confusion between the food prox 
uct advertised and the competin 
brand. No advertisement of tl 
competing brand was used in t! 
test. Therefore, if any judg 
thought that she remembered ha\ 
ing seen an advertisement of tl 
competing product, which was ver 
well known, it was because s! 
confused the advertisement of t! 
product under test with the con 
peting brand. 

It was found that a few of th 
judges who had seen illustration / 
thought that they had seen an ad 
vertisement of the competing brand 
A small amount of confusion ex- 
isted, but not more than was to be 
expected. As much or more con: 
fusion existed between the other 
advertisements in the test and their 
principal competitors. But when 
the records of the judges who had 
seen illustration B were studied, a 
much higher degree of confusion 
was found. The second question, 
which asked “Which illustration 
would least likely be confused with 
the advertising being run by a com- 
peting brand?” had been answered 
in favor of illustration A. 

Illustration A was proved by far 
the better illustration. The agency 
could go ahead and use it, secure 
in the knowledge that its decision 
was scientifically grounded. 

Instances -could be multiplied 
many-fold. Similar tests can tell 
in advance which of two head- 
lines is the better, which of several 
trade names should be selected, 
which package design will prove 
most popular and answer many 
other questions of like nature that 
are continually bewildering copy 
writers and executives, but are 
grist to the mill of the research 
department. 


Mack Trucks 


Report 
Quarterly Earnings 


Mack Trucks, Inc., New York, 
showed a net profit of $1,425,853, after 
charges, for the third quarter of 1927, 
ended September 30, compared with 
$1,558,793 for the third quarter of 1926. 

he net profit, after charges was 
$5,103,592 for the first nine months of 
1927, against $7,289,494 for the same 
period of 1926. 
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GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES COMPANY 


ve 


GLEN SAINT MARY. PLA 


November 14, 1927. 


New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
New Orleans, La. 


Gentlemen: 

You may be interested to know that within the past five 
days we have received 115 inquiries from the advertise- 
ment which your paper has been carrying for us. We 
consider this unusually good. 

Very truly yours, 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES COMPANY, 


Saying it with 
Flowers Again! 


Even when it might be a case of coals to 
Newcastle, The Times-Picayune can do the 
job—alone, effectively, quickly, profitably. 


% 


New Orleans is the Southern 

ut Market you can’t afford to be with- 
out and New Orleans is, without 
question, a Times-Picayune Market. 


Che Gimes- Picayune 


In New Orleans 


Member 100,000 Group of American Pe Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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ly eleven previous issues of Printers’ Ink, 


eleven authorities have said that House & 
Garden is the outstanding leader in the three 
basic branches of home creation . . . building 
. .- decorating ... landscaping. They did not 
generalize .. . nor did they flatter. Each one 
testified definitely to House & Garden’s preem- 
inence. Each one said that, in his field, House 
& Garden is the most inspirational and, at the 
same time, the most practical of all publica- 
tions. Here is leadership, surely and firmly 
established. It has been accorded by the dis- 
interested and unqualified opinion of recog- 
nized authority. Copies of the advertisements 
containing the statements of these authorities 
will be sent to those interested, upon request. 
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1 
1 HESE expert witnesses, each speaking au- 
thoritatively for his profession, have testified 
to House & Garden’s preeminence in its field: 


- 
BUILDING 


Dwight James Baum 
Winner of the Gold Medal of Honor 
Awarded by the Architectural League 
Aymar Embury II 
Chester H. Aldrich 
Frank J. Forster 
Julius Gregory 


DECORATING 
Paul T. Frankel 
Chamberlin Dodds 
Marian Hall 
Elsie Sloan Farley 


LANDSCAPING 
Ferruccio Vitale 
Ernest H. Wilson 


* 


Te most inspirational leadership creates 
the greatest desire . . . the most practical lead- 
ership helps toward its fulfillment ... where 
both these forces work together as they do in 
House & Garden, the greatest sales are made. 
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CHANGING YEARS 


| | 1927 


90% of the retail business in 
Detroit is with people who 
live in the City—where the 
Times has the largest circula- 
tion 








have you noticed the change 


in the figures below, since the 
Publisher’s Statements? 


1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES... 5,025 262.986" 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS ... 205911 247,154 


(City Circulation) 
' *Evening Except Saturday 


The regulations of the A. B. C. do not permit us to 
include Saturday in our week-day average. 


The City Circulation of the Detroit Times for six 251 259 
days, including Saturday, is 9 





The Times has grown with Detroit 














What Advertisers Want to Know 
about Foreign Trade-Marks 


ne Frequent Questions and the Answers to Them Prepared by 
Government Authorities 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
OM a large mass of corre- 
yondence in the files of the 
it and Trade-Mark Section, 
mercial Laws Division, of the 
rtment of Commerce, it has 
found that a number of ques- 
tions on the subject of foreign 
rade-marking have been repeated 
innumerable times. It would seem 
to follow, therefore, that the an- 
swers furnished by the section to 
the more important and frequently. 
submitted questions ought to sup- 
ply information that many adver- 
tisers are seeking. This material 
was secured recently from Byrle 
A. Whitney, of the Commercial 
Laws Division. 
“Do you advise that we register 
a trade-mark in all foreign coun- 
tries, even though we do not con- 
sider such a mark necessary or 
vital to our business?” Although 
this question may not be the most 
popular, it comes up repeatedly, 
according to Mr. Whitney. 
rhe letters in reply to the ques- 
express the opinion that a 
wholesale registration of a trade- 
irk in all foreign countries is 
not absolutely necessary. It is 
ught that a trade-mark should 
be registered only in the countries 
in which the registrant is doing 
business or intends to do business 
the near future, and that in 
istering a trade-mark it is well 
‘onsider the two general classes 
trade-mark laws. 
The first classification includes 
se countries which give protec- 
1 on a common-law basis simi- 
to the protection granted under 
law of the United States. 
der this type of law, the own- 
hip of a trade-mark is based 
n’ priority of use rather than 
registration. Consequently, the 
st user of a trade-mark cannot 
deprived of its use by the simple 
t of registration by some other 
rty. Even though another party 


secures the registration of the 
trade-mark, his mark can be can- 
celled and registered in the name 
of the party who can show prior- 
ity of use. This type of law pre- 
vails in almost all of the English- 
speaking countries. In these 
countries, registration merely af- 
fords a convenient record of 
ownership and proves valuable in 
suits brought for infringement of 
a trade-mark, 


OWNERSHIP BASED ON REGISTRATION 


The second classification of 
countries includes those having 
laws which base the sole right of 
ownership of a trade-mark upon 
its registration. This type of law 
regards the first registrant as the 
lawful owner of the mark and he 
is entitled to its exclusive use, not- 
withstanding that another may be 
capable of proving priority of use. 
This type of law prevails in many 
Latin-American countries, and it 
is especially desirable to secure 
the registration of a trade-mark 
in Argentina, Cuba, Brazil, and 
Japan, since the misappropriation 
of trade-marks is prevalent in these 
countries. Other countries in 
which this type of law prevails 
are Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bul- 
garia, Chile, China, Colombia; 
Costa Rica, Czecho-Slovakia, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Estho- 
nia, Finland, Germany, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay 
and Venezuela. 

It is obvious that if a manufac- 
turer contemplates exporting: to 
any of the countries which regard 
the first registrant as the sole 
owner of a trade-mark, he should 
register his mark in those coun- 
tries as soon as possible. Failure 
to register a mark in these coun- 
tries before it has gained popu- 
larity may result in the registra- 
tion by another party who may 
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prevent the original owner using 
the mark. 

Many of the questions received 
by the division relate to the neces- 
sity of showing a United States 
certificate of registration in ap- 
plying for registrations in foreign 
countries. Many countries require 
that a certified certificate of the 
home registration be filed in order 
to secure the registration of a mark 
in the particular country. The 
Department of Commerce fur- 
nishes a list of the countries which 
have this requirement. 

Another large group of questions 
deal with the advisability of mak- 
ing changes in an established trade- 
mark that will make it registrable 
in countries where it otherwise 
would be considered non-registrable 
because of its probable infringe- 
ment with local, registered marks. 
An answer to this question has 
been found in the correspondence 
of the section from which the fol- 
lowing excerpts are taken: 

“You state that you submit this 
question in view of the fact that 
you may desire to make some 
changes in your mark for appli- 
cation to certain foreign countries. 

I take it that you have not 
spent a large amount of money in 
advertising and popularizing this 
mark. As a possible helpful sug- 
gestion, I might state that if such 
is the case, and if you have diffi- 
culty in using the trade-mark in 
foreign countries, you might be 
able to adopt a new and distinc- 
tive trade-mark. You no doubt 
could accomplish this and still re- 
tain the word; that is, you could 
‘dress up’ the word in some 
unique manner, and this change 
might make it possible for you to 
register your mark in many for- 
eign countries, notwithstanding the 
fact that some other party has 
already registered the single 
word. I think it should be borne 
in mind that the word in ques- 
tion is generic in character and 
that no one can exclusively ap- 
propriate this terth. Of course, 
he can use this mark in his own 
distinctive way and for his own 
particular goods, and in doing so 
he can prevent another from using 
the same trade-mark in a manner 
which would be so similar to his 
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use of the mark as to constitute 
confusion or infringement.” 

Another frequently received query 
is: “What is the average cost of 
securing trade-mark registrations 
in foreign countries?” 

This question cannot be answered 
definitely, since the cost of attor- 
neys’ fees must be considered and 
possibly certain other incidental 
charges, such as the legalization 
of documents in addition to official 
registration fees. In all cases of 
applying for foreign registration, 
a trade-mark attorney experienced 
in the field should be employed, 
and a rough estimate of the aver- 
age cost would be from $50 to $75. 

“Does the registration of my 
trade-mark in the U. S. Patent 
Office protect my mark in any 
other countries ?” 

There are no foreign countries 
in which trade-marks registered in 
the Patent Office of the United 
States are given protection by 
virtue of such registration. 

“To what extent does the regis- 
tration of a mark in the Patent 
Office protect that mark in the in- 
sular possessions of the United 
States?” 

The insular possessions of the 
United States give protection to 
trade-marks registered in the U. S. 
Patent Office when used in com- 
merce with the possessions. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, registra- 
tion in the United States grants 
protection only in interstate com- 
merce. Apparently, if protection 
is desired within the insular pos- 
sessions, registration should be 
made in each of them. Several 
leading trade-mark attorneys 
strongly advise this registration 
for a mark that is to be advertised 
and used in the internal commerce 
of insular possessions. The fees 
for the registration are nominal, 
and the added protection appears 
to be well worth while. 

“When shall I file my applica- 
tion for registration of my trade- 
mark in foreign countries?” 

Application should be filed about 
the time that it is proposed to en- 
gage in trade with a foreign coun- 
try. In all cases, application should 
be filed before a trade-mark is 
advertised to any extent, or before 
the goods it identifies become in 
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LS. home. And now 
‘om- 
nad Through the Florida Times-Union 
ants advertising performs a triple purpose. It keeps the 
08 Florida visitor sold on the products he bought at home; 
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* or, it can introduce him to new products and with the 
same message you influence that rich, home market 
which the Times-Union offers the year ‘round. 


It isn't often an advertiser enjoys circulation reaching 
a million representatives of all the states and Canada. 


But for the next six months that is an added advan- 
tage the Times-Union offers. 


Visitors to Florida follow the Example 
of the Resident Floridian—and Read 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Research Is the Work of 
Engineer in Advertising 


any way popular. Where the law 
of the country requires registra- 
tion of a mark as a prerequisite to 
its protection against infringement 
and unlawful use, piracy appears 
to be more prevalent, and in such 
countries it is best to register 
whenever the owner of the mark 
contemplates engaging in commerce 
in the future. 

“Since my trade-mark is pro- 
tected by the common law, why 
should I go to the expense of 
registration in British countries?” 

It is advisable to register trade- 
marks in the British countries be- 
cause of the greater security that 
is thereby obtained. This security 
is similar to that furnished in the 
United States by the registration 
of a trade-mark in the Patent 
Office. 

A number of the questions deal 
with the conflict arising when 
trade-marks are a part of trade 
names, and the use of the corpo- 
rate names in countries where the 
trade-mark is not registrable. 

In all cases of the kind, the an- 
swer depends upon the facts in- 
volved. In many instances, al- 
though a trade-mark might not be 
registrable because it infringes an 
existing mark in some country, the 
corporate name including the words 
of the trade-mark might be con- 
sidered entirely legitimate, and in 
that case the products could be 
marketed under a different trade- 
mark. The original trade-mark 
would be objected to because its 
use would cause confusion; but it 
is not likely that the use of the 
corporate name would be prohibited 
unless it was shown that its use 
was misleading to the public and 
caused injury to another already 
established. 

In all cases of foreign registra- 
tion, it is advisable to refer all 
problems to an experienced foreign 
trade-mark attorney, since the mat- 
ter is attended with many legal 
technicalities which make the ser- 
vices of an attorney of the kind 
indispensable. All questions on the 
subject are difficult to answer in a 
general way, and it is impossible 
to prophesy with any degree of 
accuracy as to the attitude a for- 
eign official will take upon any 
given statement of facts. 
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Wiccrns Systems Limitep 
Wiwnipec, Man. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am wondering if F. R. Cout 
who wrote the article entitled “W 
Engineering Methods Help Adve 
ing! [November 10 issue, page 
has ever read “Acres of Diamon 
Mr. Coutant asks a number of q 
tions as to what the engineer can 
and then closes his article by desc 
ing how many advertising campa 
are made a success because of the » 
of the research staff and because 
the tests made before releasing the 
jor part of many campaigns. 

You would not expect a bridge 
gineer or an architect to plan a 
bridge or a big building without mak. 
ing the necessary search to find soli 
rock on which to build the bridge 
the building. Another illustration t 
is very pertinent to this point is tak 
ing place in Northern Manitoba at 
present time. A new mining field i 
being developed, but before the exper 
sive machinery necessary is purchas: 
and before the large reduction plant 
are built, sufficient borings are ma 
shafts sunk and driftings made 
prove that the property contains a cer 
tain volume of metal that will mal 
the operation of the expensive pla: 
profitable. 

In other words, these mining prop- 
erties are being thoroughly tested | 
the expenditure of a reasonable amou: 
before the great investment is made. 

Mr. Coutant’s description of the re- 
search work that is necessary befor 
the campaign and the test candested 
through it, corresponds to the oeclinns 
nary work of the bridge engineer and 
the architect and the mining engineer. 
It seems to me, therefore, what Mr 
Coutant refers to is really the ver 
thing that the high-grade engineer wou id 
do. He searches for facts first on 
which to build his structure and he 
searches to learn the maximum load it 
will be necessary for that structure t 
carry before he proceeds to build 

And so the advertising research tes's 
described are really the work of the 
engineer in advertising. He may not 
be called an engineer, but is he not 
doing the work of the engineer? 

If the careful research and tests re 
ferred to by Mr. Coutant were _ 
formed in every advertising case 
have we not found the “Acre of D: 
monds” under our feet—and is not the 
advertising or sales engineer performing 
his work, and doing it successfully? 

Cuas. S. Wiccins 
Preside 


Gelatin Account to Henry 
Decker, Ltd. 


The Junior Food Products Compan 
Tyrone, Pa., manufacturer of Jack an! 
Jill gelatin, has appointed Hen: 
Decker, Ltd., New York, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertisir 
account. 
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ROBERT WOLFERS 


for twenty-five years pub- 

lisher of automotive peri- 

odicals, has recently 
joined the 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


OF 


COSMOPOLITAN 


119 WEST 40™ STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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~ 800, OOO 
Reader 


each day follow 
their favorite 
features in the 


TIMES-STAR! 


Figured on the basis of at Star excels. Throughout the 
least 5 readers per copy, entire rich, fertile, valley . 
Times-Star is read by at the Ohio—teeming with ir 
least 800,000 people—if not dustry and prosperity—it 
an even million. leadership is acclaimed. A 

In every phase of news- great stable market is mad 
paper activity, the Times- available by this circulation 


CINCINNATI 


Member Audit Bureau Circulations 
CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Eastern Representative: 
MARTIN L. MARSH Phone Pennsylvania 0408 
24 West 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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other Cincinnati Paper offers as 
strong an appeal to reader-interest 

as these features. 


FEATURES 
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and Their Care 
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y Auto Section 
cNamara auto service 


hildren’s Page 
al Sunshine Club 


Comics 
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Bungle Family” 
oon Follies” 
by Thatcher” 


Editorial 


ter cartoon 
Once Over” 

ted Paragraphs” 
Frank Crane’s daily 
torial 

bn’s Daily New York 
ter 


Fiction 


ess Bedtime Stories 
Story Service 


160,000 Net Pai 
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USED IN THE TIMES-STAR 


Serial 
Beatrice Burton St®ries 


Financial 
Babson’s weekly news letter 
Financial Opinions 


Daily Business Letter 
Interview Feature Service 


General 


Crossword puzzle 
Dr. Evans health articles 
es 4 to Prevent Getting 


High Lights of History 
Curtain Talks to Parents 
Now—I'll Ask One 
United States in the World 
War Ten Years Ago 


Photo Service 


Daily Photo Service 
Daily Picture Page 


Radio 
Radio Experts Daily Com- 
ment 
D-X Radio Program 
Radio Doings 
Weekly Radio Section 


Real Estate 


House Plans 
Weekly Builder’s Section 


Religious Page 
Sunday School Lesson Fea- 


ure 
Bible Excerpts 


Sport 
fone J. McGraw articles 
ick Altrock articles 
Ripley’s sport cartoons 
“Sports of all Sorts” 
“Pen and Ink Interviews” 
“Visual sioren. 
Robert Edgren Spert 
Service 
Wm. T. Tilden’s 
feature 


tennis 
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Women’s Page 


“We Women” 

Daily Menu 

Daily Puzzle Picture 
Everyday Poems 

The Old Gardener 

Hints by Expert Window 


pper 
Ph ma mo ion 

ing onom 
Makin ‘a Most” of Your 
Milady * Beautiful 
Home Notes 
Activities of Women 
Household Suggestions 
Peerless Fashion Service 


sina 
Sept. 30, 1927 


Daily Circulation 


The largest since the days of the war 





100,000 Group of American Cities 
C.H. REMBOLD, Manager 


KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 


Western Representative: 
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904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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What’s a Conurbation? 


CONURBATION is an urban center 

spread overa large area. A city support- 
ing lesser cities. And the greatest growing 
conurbation in the world today is Chicago. 
It’s an amazing, spirited, sky-rocketing 
growth. And quite the most amazing fea- 
ture of this great conurbation is that it is 
completely covered by two morning news- 
papers. Chicago has only two morning 
newspapers. Together they give 100% cover- 
age of the morning market. The Herald and 
Examiner is one—with a million readers 
daily and over three million on Sunday. 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD ano EXAMINER 


October Averages: Daily, 414,860; Sunday, 1,132,155 





National Advertising Manager = J. T. McGIVERAN, JR. 
EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEVER 
285 Madison Avenue 625-6 Hearst Bidg. 
New York San Francisco 














We Help Our Agents to Advertise 


The Results Are Better from Everybody’s Point of View and Cost Less 


By H. V. Carlier 


Advertising Manager, National Liberty Group of Fire Insurance Companies 


laints of the waste and in- 
effectiveness of the advertising 
material furnished them by manu- 
acturers have been appearing 
lately in Printers’ Ink have been 
uttacking on the wrong flank. 
There may be a lesson for them in 
the manner in which our agents, 
ho occupy the same relative posi- 
tion in our scheme of things that 
they do in the manufacturers’ 
business, have, we believe, effectu- 
illy cured us of any tendency to 
ignore their advertising wants and 
needs. 

Incidentally, we also believe that 
he radical change in our whole 
ulvertising policy and viewpoint, 
hich has resulted, has contrib- 
uted to a marked improvement in 
the quality of our advertising, both 
technically and practically speak- 
ing. The care and study our pres- 
ent policy forces us to give to 
producing something useful to the 
igent, instead of merely something 
that pleases ourselves, is paying 
lividends in better workmanship on 

ery detail of the job. 

You must bear in mind that the 
typical fire and casualty insurance 
gent is a true retailer in that he 
isually handles, in his territory, 
the business of a number of com- 
With all these companies 
sending out advertising material 
for his use, he of course receives 
ar more than he needs or can pos- 
bly use. A busy man, he picks 
d chooses hastily among the 
indles and bales of printed mat- 

deposited upon his doorstep, 
nd is apt to fall into the habit of 
garding most of it as so much 
‘rap paper. 

There may be, of course, reasons 
iving nothing to do with the ad- 
‘rtising as such, for a particular 
gent favoring a particular com- 
iny and invariably selecting its 
idvertising for his use; but in gen- 
ral the companies’ advertising ma- 
rial is as closely competitive in 
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panies, 


the fight for agency distribution 
as the companies themselves are 
for biisiness. 

Everybody knows the backbone 
of fire insurance advertising—the 
calendar. For at least forty years, 
man and boy, the fire insurance 
calendar has played its part in 
brightening up the American office, 
barber shop, livery stable (and 
nowadays the garage office and 
service station), country hotel 
lobby, and not a few American 
homes, at least in the kitchen. 

We, too, for many years have 
been producing our full share of 
calendars, together with our full 
quota of blotters and envelope 
stuffers and folders and what not. 
We still are. But a change has 
come over the spirit of our dream. 
We no longer ship them light- 
heartedly hither and yon across 
this broad land in large and bulky 
packages addressed to our agents, 
leaving it to them quite spon- 
taneously to do their duty by 
hanging them wherever anybody 
is willing to have them hang. 

It must be admitted that for a 
long time we were more compla- 
cent about our advertising than, 
we now feel, we had any right to 
be. Because we did not, as we 
knew some people did and do, 
merely dump packages of calen- 
dars and blotters and stationery 
upon our agents’ doorsteps, with 
out warning or by-your-leave, we 
considered ourselves highly effi- 
cient and considerate advertisers. 


SIGNED ORDERS FOR ADVERTISING 


Instead, we actually went to the 
length of asking our agents to sign 
orders specifying the exact amount 
and kind of advertising material 
they wanted, and we took pains to 
see to it that those orders were 
precisely filled. And that, we im- 
agined, was all that the situation 
called for from us. But— 

Came a day when something 
happened that shook our compla- 
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cency clear down to its founda- 
tions. In fact, it is doubtful if it 
(the complacency) will ever be the 
same again. 

One of our executives, in a tour 
of inspection of the receiving de- 
partment, discerned a package upon 
the floor, which had just arrived 
from one of our agents. And this 
package (oh, woe!) had been 
wrapped in something easily rec- 
ognizable as some of our own ma- 
terial of the previous year, turned 
hindside before. 


THE SHOCK THAT CHANGED EVERY- 
THING 


There was an immediate investi- 
gation, and its fruits were dam- 
aging to our self-esteem. We 
found that our agents, who were 
really in close contact with the 
people to whom our advertising 
was supposed to appeal, didn’t 
think as highly of its usefulness 
as we did. For perfectly natural 
and understandable human reasons, 
they were reluctant to express 
their opinions freely until directly 
questioned. But quite a few of 


them had independently reached 


the same conclusion—that the ad- 
vertising matter of which we had 
been so proud at least made good 
stout wrappers for small packages, 
and that the direct-mail pieces, 
envelope and mail-box stuffers and 
the like, which were likewise the 
product of considerable misdirected 
care and pains on our part, when 
crumpled served as acceptable sub- 
stitutes for excelsior. 

Going farther, we found pack- 
ages of blotters that had lain in 
the agent’s back room unopened 
for months or years; expensive 
letterhead stationery doing duty 
for scratch paper; in short, a gen- 
eral record of waste in our adver- 
tising distribution, little, if any, 
better than that of anybody else. 

It would, of course, have been 
easy, facing such a blow to our 
pride, to get mad and blame the 
agent for this condition of af- 
fairs. Luckily we avoided that 
mistake. The agent, we soon be- 
gan to realize, is stationed at the 
most important and critical point 
in the entire insurance transaction. 
If he could find no better use for 
the advertising material we fur- 
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nished him than to make wrapping 
and scratch paper of it, the fault 
did not lie with the agent, but 
with us. 

The important thing was not the 
production or the cost of the ad- 
vertising material, but whether or 
not that material was effective, 
and whether or not it was used. 
We could, perhaps, put a stop to 
the waste from our own point of 
view, by stopping the free distri- 
bution of our advertising material, 
and charging the agent with the 
cost of what he ordered. But if 
it continued to be only the same 
kind of material, we might elimi- 
nate the wastage by the simple 
expedient of eliminating the adver- 
tising; which would be too much 
like curing a fever by killing the 
patient. 

What we had to do, we soon 
saw, was to furnish the agent with 
a kind of advertising that he 
would be glad to pay for and use, 
because he would be able at once 
to see its value and direct useful- 
ness to him. And if he paid for it, 
that would chiefly be to give us a 
direct check upon its appeal to 
him as to the person in the best 
position to judge of its value in 
appealing to the customer. What 
kind of advertising would that be? 

The answer to that question, we 
soon saw, could only be found by 
adopting a new attitude toward 
our agents, and a new conception 
of the place and functions of our 
own advertising department. We 
asked ourselves a question that, I 
suspect, every business needs to ask 
itself at fairly regular and fre- 
quent intervals. 

In our case that question was, 
“What sells insurance?” but it 
might as well have been “What 
sells soap (or shoes or sealing- 
wax)?” “What is it that makes 
any particular individual place his 
insurance with our company in- 
stead of with the one next door?” 

Having already swallowed large 
portions of our pride, we found 
less difficulty in completing our 
meal upon it by admitting that, in 
the fire and casualty field at least, 
the personality of the agent is the 
greatest single determining factor 
in the direction taken by the busi- 
ness. That is to say, the retail 
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distributor of insurance, by his 
personality, his character and stand- 
ing in his own community, and 
his ability as a business man, can 
exert an influence that nearly out- 
weighs any the company name or 
re putation can exert. 

It is our reluctant belief that no 
fire insurance company, no matter 
how much it may advertise its own 
name, position and service, be- 
comes, in the mind of the average 
property owner, much more than 
a vague abstraction as compared 
with the personality and integrity 
of the agent who sells him its pol- 
icy. It is the agent as an indi- 
vidual whom he trusts, and with 
whose advice and recommenda- 
tion as to the company he rests in 
most cases entirely content. 


THE NEW POLICY 


The moment we saw this, our 
course was clear. It was up to 
our advertising department to stop 
thinking first of the company, and 
to consider itself primarily the ad- 
vertising department of the agent. 
Its duty became that of helping the 
agent in every possible way to es- 


tablish and strengthen his position 
as a dealer in good insurance. 
We set to work at once to de- 
sign and prepare a wholly new 
series of advertising helps for the 
agent, worked out from his point 


of view instead of ours. Not a 
single item of our program was 
left unchanged. We prepared cal- 
endars, blotters, newspaper electro- 
types, direct-mail material of all 
descriptions, with the company 
name entirely omitted, and in its 
place—or in an even more conspic- 
uous place—the agent’s imprinted 
name and address. 

We prepared new letterhead sta- 
tionery on which the agent’s name 
was at the top in big type, and the 
only company identification was 
provided by the use of its seal in a 
comparatively inconspicuous posi- 
tion. 

Then we set out, not to give all 
this new advertising away, but to 
sell it to the agent at less than our 
cost. Naturally, we embarked 
upon such a policy with some mis- 
givings. After all, the old plan of 
free distribution of advertising ma- 
terial may have been deplorably 
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wasteful and inefficient, but it was 
pretty thoroughly ingeained in the 
customs of the business. We pre- 
pared ourselves to do a lot more 
selling, and to meet much more 
opposition than, as it turned out, 
we actually had to do. 

The vast majority of our agents 
put the final seal of condemnation 
upon our old advertising, as they 
had before been too courteous and 
kind-hearted to do, by the enthu- 
siasm with which they greeted the 
new. The few who at first did not 
take kindly to the change soon 
came to appreciate its advantages. 
The best proof of this is by quo- 
tation from some of their letters: 

“It appears to us that your 
method is far superior to that of 
some of the companies spending 
thousands of dollars in national ad- 
vertising of their own name.” 

“We think your modesty in re- 
fraining from putting the name of 
your good company thereon is com- 
mendable, and all in all, we feel 
that you have offered us a splendid 
piece of service in this matter.” 

“Before this type of letterhead 
was received I had always been 
using company stationery for 
scratch paper and also the paper 
I use for backing when I glue on 
my forms to the policies and daily 
reports.” 

“One reason why your advertis- 
ing material and letterheads are so 
welcomed by the ordinary agent 
is due to the fact that you have 
learned to feature the agency it- 
self, being content to keep the com- 
pany in the background, which is 
contrary to the usual procedure of 
insurance companies.” 

Since the new policy has been in 
operation, the annual cash saving 
to the National Liberty Insurance 
Company Group has been large 
but the benefits accruing indi- 
rectly to the company have been 
worth many times the actual sav- 
ing, and the agent has gained to 
a material degree. 

The total amount of advertising 
material we are now distributing 
is less in number of pieces than 
we formerly sent out; but we fee! 
certain that this represents no loss; 
on the contrary, a clear gain, in 
the total efficiency of our adver- 
tising effort. The agent may buy 
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700,000 


HE NET PAID SALE of The New York 
Times, Sunday, November 20, ex- 
ceeded 700,000 copies—a new high mark. 











The gain over the corresponding Sun- 
day of 1926 was 50,000 copies. 


A few newspapers in the United States 
—a very few—have reached a higher 
figure. But no newspaper anywhere has 
ever gained the interest and approval of 
so many intelligent readers. They pur- 
chase and read The Times to obtain the 
most thorough, reliable news report of 
the world in any newspaper. 


Sunday Circulation of The New 
York Times in the Last Ten Years 


1917 . . . . 414,202 1922 . . . . 525,794 
1918 . . . . 486,933 | 1923. . . . 546,497 
1919... . 510,311 1924... . 580,745 








1920 . . . . 486,569 | 1925... . 588,699 


1921... . 511,731 1926... . . 610,053 


The weekday net paid sale of The Times has also 
had a new high record, exceeding 400,000 copies. 


The New Pork Times 
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SALES—amillions faster—years quicker! 


UT taxied an airplane of colossal 

wingstretch. ‘‘Whiz-z-z!’’ buzzed 
a whole bank of racing motors. Great 
distances were shortened many days. 


This is the Age of Speed. And speed 
is the turnover of power. If your sales 
lack speed in America’s richest market, 
look to your advertising’s wingstretch. 
See that it has the speed, the Full Power, 
—man-power, woman-power, family- 
buying power of the Sunday New York 
American. 


Here is power in million units. 1,099,735 
—not individuals who flit through it and 
drop it, but FAMILIES who pay 50 per 
cent more for it, pore over it; and pass it 
around the home. Millions—not buyers 
of hats, clothing and shoes alone, but, 
buyers, too, of houses and lots, building 
materials, household equipment, auto- 
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Y HOME NEWSPAPER” 


























mobiles, jeweled heirlooms, and paint- 
ers’ masterpieces. Millions—not cramped 
by reduced incomes but desiring the lib- 
eral expansion of increased earnings. 


The greatest human force in the rich- 
est American market. Sales millions 
faster—years quicker! For look at this 
wingstretch: 


1,099,735 homes. with the multiplied 
number of the family at home Sundays. 


755,747 in Metropolitan New York. The 
greatest standard Metropolitan circula- 
tion in America—morning, evening or 
Sunday. 


In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau, the 
three royal quality counties of America, 
a circulation equal to that of its next two 
standard competitors added together. 


292,246 in The Golden Suburbs. 99 per 
cent of the total circulation of all three 
other standard Sunday Newspapers— 
more than all standard weekday morn- 
ing newspapers combined—more than 
all standard weekday evening news- 
papers combined. 


And this Full Power on Sunday—when 
most families buy one newspaper—read 
it morning, noon and night. 


Sunday 


New Mork American 


“The Backbone of New York Advertising”’ 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1834 Broadway 35 E. Wacker Drive 5 Winthrop Square Monadnock Building 
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All Dressed Up in Clothes 
Mother Made! 


IT would be interesting to know 

| ! how many thousands of garments 

——— were “stitched up” on farm sew- 
ing machines this past week. 


Readers of THE FARMER’S WIFE spent 
$191,880,000 on clothes last year. Most of this 
money went for fabrics, notions, trimmings and 
patterns. The majority of farm women make 
their own and their children’s clothes. 










They represent the largest market for fabrics 
in the country. THE FARMER’S WIFE is 
the only magazine in America published exclu- 
sively for farm women. 


THE 


FARMERS \WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Wallace ¢ . Richardson, 
ne., nc., 

307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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less material than he formerly or- 
dered when it was sent to him 
free, but both because he pays for 
it and because of its altered and 
improved character, it has become 
in his eyes his own advertising in 
a way that the old material never 
was or could be. 

That means that he criticizes it 
closely, intelligently and to good 
purpose. He keeps us on our toes 
to satisfy him, and that, as already 
remarked, is very good for us. 
The fact that we are able to pro- 
duce it at a lower cost than any 
at which he could buy for his re- 
quirements in the open market, is 
an advantage to both of us, but 
not enough of an advantage to per- 
mit us to grow careless or over- 
confident. 

Probably plenty of other adver- 
tising men would benefit by hav- 
ing someone to whom they must 
sell their work on a direct cash 
basis—of course a good many of 
us practically have just that. 

It also means that when the 
agent has accepted, bought and 
paid for the advertising, he takes 
a lot more pains with its distribu- 
tion in order to get his money’s 
worth out of it in results, than he 
ever did before. 

I can’t help wondering if there 
isn’t a moral in our experience for 
many people in fields of business 
that are superficially quite differ- 
ent from ours. If there is, they 
are more than welcome to it. 


J. H. Prescott Joins 
Henry E. Millar 


John H. Prescott has joined Henry 
E. Millar, Advertising, Los Angeles, as 
2 copy writer. He formerly was en- 
gaged in advertising agency and news- 
paper work. 








Wall Board Account to Los 


Angeles Agency 
The Schumacher Wall Board Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, has appointed the 
Los Angeles office of Emil Brisacher 
and Staff, advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 


D. F. Wells with Counter 


Display Advertising Company 

D. F. Wells has become associated 
with V. F. Pavey in the Counter Dis- 
play Advertisin Company, Seattle, 
Wash. He was Lecsnatty with the But- 
terick Publishing Company. 
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I. W. Baker, Vice-President, 
Wm. H. Rankin Agency 


Ira Webster Baker, formerly presi- 
dent of The Roger Williams Company, 
Cleveland, has been elected a vice- 
president of the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany, advertising agency. His head- 
quarters will be at New York. 

Mr. Baker was at one time advertis- 
ing manager of The Guardian Trust 
Company, Cleveland, and, later, was 
made manager of the sales and invest- 
ment department of that company. In 
1921 he went into advertising agency 
work, and two years later joined The 
Roger Williams Company. 





Frank Seaman Transfers 
Foreign Business 


Frank Seaman, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has discontinued its 
foreign department and transferred its 
export business to the Foreign Adver- 
tising and Service Bureau, Inc., also 
of New York. 

J. W. Sanger, director of foreign 
service of the Seaman agency, becomes 
vice-president of the Foreign Advertis- 
ing and Service Bureau. 





F; G. Hebert to Represent 
“Ontario Farmer” 


Fred G. Hebert, formerly Eastern 
United States manager at New York 
of the business papers published by the 
Consolidated Press, Ltd., of Toronto, 
Ont., has returned to Toronto to rep- 
resent the Ontario Farmer in the West- 
ern Ontario field. F. Pearson will 
~~ i Mr. Hebert at the New York 
office. 


A. C. Jones, President, Piggly 
Wiggly Association 


Arthur C. Jones was elected president 
of the National Piggly Wiggly Oper- 
ators’ Association, representing 2,600 
stores, at the convention held recently 
at Miami, Fla. He is also president 
of Piggly Wiggly Western States Com- 
pany. He was formerly secretary of 
the association. 








Schick Razor Account to 
Reincke-Ellis Agency 


The Magazine Repeating Razor Com- 
pany, New York, —— of tag -: 
repeatin razors, a nt the 
Reincke Ellis Company, Chrcago adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Magazines and business papers 
will be used. 





Wild’s Linoleum Account to 
Ajax Agency 
Joseph Wild & Company, New York 
makers of Wild’s linoleum, have ap- 
ae the Ajax Advertising Agency, 
New York, to direct their advertising 
account. 





“Please Buy Some Space in Our 
Convention Program” 





I Tell an Engineering Association Why I Won't 


By S. Roland Hall 


is likely, I think, that some of 

the technical groups do not real- 
ize the position they take when 
they ask the advertisers whose 
products they use and recommend 
to buy program space as a means 
of paying convention expenses. 

An exhibit is one thing. Ex- 
hibits are not always profitable, 
of course. It is a big job to draw 
a large group of the right sort of 
people, and very often the confi- 
dent expectation of the promoters 
of the exhibit are not realized. But 
at least the advertiser has his 
chance, and often the exhibit may 
turn out to be a good venture. 

But most of the program ven- 
tures are deplorably weak from 
the advertising point of view. Ad- 
vertisers would lose little time in 
turning down the outside promoter 
of such enterprises. They are re- 
luctant to refuse the association 
that asks favors. They suspect 
that maybe sometimes the officers 
of these associations really believe 
strongly in the merit of their pro- 
grams; or, more likely, they think 
that by acceding to the solicitation 
they may buy a little of that in- 
tangible and elusive thing known 
as good-will. 

So much by way of intro- 
duction. Here is a solicitation that 
came in the morning mail recently 
from an engineering association of 
high grade: 





ASSOCIATION OF 
ENGINEERS . 
Orrice oF THE SECRETAR 
October 12, 1927 
Hall Advertising Agency, 
ston, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

The Association of ————— —— 
Engineers will hold its 
Annual Convention and Educational Ex- 
hibition in the —————,, on 

ts) Hotel 
will be the Convention headquarters. 

This is the first convention the As- 
sociation has ever held on the Coast 
and the Chapters in Califor- 
nia, Washington and Oregon with ap- 














proximately one thousand members, are 
combining their efforts to make it a 





banner convention. The continued and 
increasing interest in the affairs of the 
Association by plant owners and execu- 
tives, as well as their chief and oper- 
ating engineers, also insures a very ex- 
cellent attendance from the middle west 
and other sections of the United States. 

As in former years we will print 
a Convention program which will con- 
tain advertisements of manufacturers 
and dealers in the supply trade. 

This program will ord you an op- 
portunity to place your announcement, 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
before the largest assemblage of 
engineers and plant managers ever 
held on the Pacific Coast and probably 
in the United States. The cost of ad- 
vertising space is but nominal, as 

by t 








shown e enclosed order blank. 

We sincerely trust that we will be 
favored with an order for space from 
you. You are assured that it will be 
greatly appreciated by the officers and 
members of the Association. The 
money realized after the cost of print- 
ing the program will be used to de- 
fray the publicity and other Conven- 
tion expenses. 

Yours very truly, 


ASSOCIATION OF 


ENGINEERS, 
Secretary. 


The following is the substance 
of my reply, though the copy 
that appears here contains some 
thoughts added after my letter had 
been signed and mailed: 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 

The only reply I can make to your 
general letter of October 12 is to 
strongly advise you not to carry out a 
convention program plan as an adver- 
tising medium. This is bad business 
practice that all high-class organizations 
ought to abandon as soon as possible. 

I am not against the program as a 
medium if it can made a valuable 
medium at the price asked, but this 
qualification usually eliminates at once 
a convention gram as an advertising 
medium. I feel that the price of $35 
for a space of 3x6 inches makes your 
publication a “‘good-will’”’ proposal instead 
of an independent advertising medium. 
My advice to all my clients is to keep 
clear of such program and other special 
convention advertising, unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary to buy some amount of 
space just as a purchase of the good-will 
or the friendship of the people behind 
the convention. 

I su you realize, don’t you, that 
most of the orders for a convention 
program space are placed, not because 
the advertiser believes in the medium, 
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Advertising Record 
of all 


Los Angeles Newspapers 


For First 9 Months of 1927 
Stated in agate lines 


Local Display Advertising 


Los Angeles Times ...............0005: 9,129,596 
ee CN I hc dccccacsennceeuns 7,789,488 
SOGGE GROUND BOGE oo ccc cccccncccscnns 7,387,800 
Second evening paper ...........sccececes 4,748,268 
BU SUCRE BOOP ov oi ioc kvcsvcccrnesas 2,963,436 
Third morning paper ......<. rewsenta 1,553,692 


National Advertising 


BG ROD TOD ns dnccccccccccscccecs 3,286,262 
Second morming Peper .......cccccccseecs 3,181,556 
ND CUE POND hn o'cnsccccccsdeascsecs 2,180,276 
Second evening paper ...........ssceeeee- 1,613,892 
FRG SOE SIE nos 0 oe dpnedceicecise 502,222 
err er rer rr 203,392 
Classified Advertising 
Los Angeles Times .................... 6,409,326 
Second morning paper ................... 5,520,648 
Picst CVOMIRG POMEL oo. cccccecesvevcvesoss 2,498,916 
Second evening paper ................+4.- 721,924 
Tite meceming POPET. 20.2 ccc cccccvccccece 580,860 
UE BONED 65 cote ccncssescosacus 303,422 
Los Angeles Times 
Eastern Representative : Pacific Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Oo. R. J. Bidwell Company 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 


Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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but because of the fear of incurring 
the ill-will of the organizations behind 
the program? A professional organiza- 
tion should not put itself in a position 
of this kind. 

If your convention is to be worth 
while, as I hope it will, wouldn’t it be 
finer for the thing to pay its own way? 
I surely wouldn’t care to attend a busi- 
ness convention and feel that the manu- 
facturing world with which I do business 
has been called on to “chip in” on my 
personal expense account or the bills 
of my convention. Engineers can, 
am sure, afford to be as ethical in such 
matters as “mere business men.” 


No, this one letter won't cure 
the evil of valueless or the over- 
priced program advertising space. 
But if we could have a few hun- 
dred letters going out during the 
course of a year, discouraging 
these unfortunate solicitations, some 
needed reform might take place 
among the high-class organizations. 


Ingersoll-Rand Reports Net 
Profit 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company, New 
York, maker- of mining and contracting 
machinery, reports a net profit of $5,- 
328,158, after charges, for the nine 
months ended September 30, 1927. This 
compares with a net profit of $6,276,- 
249 for the corresponding period of 
1926. 


Cincinnati Ball Crank Appoints 
H. M. Stuckenberg 


H. M. Stuckenberg, formerly of 
Moreland & Stuckenberg, Cincinnati ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of The Cincinnati 
Ball Crank Company, Cincinnati, manu- 
facturer of bumpers and lubricators. 


With Photomaton Company 


Bart L’Hommedieu has been made 
chief of the sales promotion division of 
the Photomaton Operating Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of automatic 
photograph machines. He was formerly 
with ward A. Filene, Boston, and 
previously with the Hearst organization. 





Paris, Ill., Newspapers 
Combine 
E. M. Jennison has purchased the 
Paris, Ill., News and has combined it 
with the Paris Beacon. The combined 
newspapers will appear as the Beacon- 
News. 


Leaves “National Guard 
Magazine” 
Henry L. Freking has resigned as 


general sales ma r in charge of 
circulation and ~ em _of the 
National Guard Magazine, Chicago. 
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Institutional Copy Pays 


Investment Trade 
Unitep Business Service 
Boston, November 26, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with considerable interes: 
Mr. Hitchcock’s article, “On the Fron 
tiers of Advertising,” [November 24 
issue, page 81.) 

My opinions on the subject are ii 
substantial agreement with his conclu 
sion: namely, that the only profitabl 
field for national advertising in th 
business of investment distribution is 
institutional advertising. 

As he points out, the specific issues 
being sold are too varied to make na 
tional advertising either profitable or 
logical. I also agree with Mr. Hitch 
cock in his statement that the insti:u 
tional advertising which is being dor 
by the large industrial concerns which 
must float securities in big volume, 
such as General Motors, General Elec- 
tric, American Tel. & Tel., etc., is ir 
reality just as much a form of finan- 
cial advertising as it is the advertising 
of their products or services. 

As business corporations are inclined 
to grow to even huger proportions with 
more and more of their securities held 
by the public, I think we will see more 
of this sort of advertising. 

So far as the advertising of specific 

offerings is concerned, I think we are 
more likely to see less of it in the 
future rather than more; for it is our 
opinion that the investment trade is 
tending toward becoming an industry in 
which the product is “bought” rather 
than “sold.” 
_As Mr. Hitchcock pointed out, this 
situation has always existed as what 
might be termed a “fiction of the 
trade.” As we all know, however, it 
has been far more fiction than fact. 

The tendency during the past few 
years, however, with the great growth 
of such large scale buyers as invest- 
ment trusts, and the development of 
investment counsel service to smaller 
purchases is distinctly in the direction 
of discounting the value of high-pres- 
sure selling and strengthening the posi- 
tion of those investment dealers who 
operate with a minimum of overhead 
and a maximum of simple honesty. 

Paut T. Basson, 
President. 


Accessory Account to Walter 
Scott Agency 


The Whitehouse Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., automobile radia- 
tor caps and mirrors, has appointed the 
Walter Scott Advertising Agency, New 
York, to direct its advertising account. 
Automotive business papers will be 
used. 


Fowler Dugger Joins 
“Standard Farm Papers” 
Fowler Dugger has joined the Chi- 
cago office of the Standard Farm Pa- 
rs, Inc. He formerly was located at 
Ricosinghen, Ala., where he repre- 

sented The Progressive Farmer. 
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FIRE 


MUST GO INTO ADVERTISING OR 
ADVERTISING GOES INTO THE FIRE 


i Let us step into the confessional with our- 
selves. The worm in the apple of advertising is 
not that there’s so much of it to read, but that 
there’s so little of it worth reading. Advertising 
chirps, twitters, squeaks, quacks, caws, bleats, 
or even brays, while rates expand and patience 
contracts. “Hopping Headlines” is a greater 
American sport than baseball, because it goes 
on every day, « « « « The imperative, and 
soon the desperate need of getting black-and- 
white read is more gray matter. Alfred Stephen 
Bryan, declared to be the highest-paid ad-. 
vertising writer, proves by what he earns 


with his pen what his pen earns for his clients. 


4 Arrangements for retaining Alfred 
: Stephen Bryan may be initiated through 
{+ Leonard Heuslein, Director Cliental 
¢ Relations, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“Consumer Demand’ 
The Daddy of them All 


—of “Dealer Influence,” “Sales Enthusiasm,” 
Profits and Orders 


"T# E family tree of profit advertising blossoms in 

the open for all to see and understand. Its founded 
root is consumer demand. All other factors are but 
outgrowths. 


It is only the inexperienced in advertising who mis- 
take its branches for its roots; who credit “dealer 
influence,” instead of consumer demand as the parent 
factor in gaining sales success. 


In planning advertising, remember above all things, 
that where there.is no rain there are no crops. Where 
there is no consumer demand, there is no dealer de- 
mand. Where there is no dealer demand, it is because 
there is no consumer demand. 


Theonly “influence that entices a dealer'ssignature 
to a rush shipment order is the demand of his cus- 
tomers for a certain product. “Get the demand and 
we'll stock your goods,” is a stock phrase of all buyers. 


The real buyer of your product is the consumer. 
The buying millions who establish the across-the- 
counter call that regulates retailers’ orders to jobbers, 
and jobbers’ orders to manufacturers; the millions who 
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tell advertisers whether or not their advertising is 
successful. 

Study all outstandingly successful products that sell 
through retail outlets, and the truth of this wil! stand 
out. 

The value of the name “‘Bayer’s Aspirin” rests chiefly 
on the millions of Mr. and Mrs. Smiths throughout 
the country who believe in it—and demand that dealers 
have it. So, too, “Palmolive,” ‘‘Ivory,” “Listerine,” 
“Lipton, ’ “Quaker Oats,” ‘‘Lucky Strike,” and others 
beyond number. 

Advertising that pays is predicated on that factor. 


It is addressed to the millions. Its aim is to sell the 
millions. = 


It is written in a way the millions understand. It is 
printed in publications that go before the millions. 


And that is why it pays. 


It marks a fundamental, one of the common-sense 
principles in profit advertising on which successful 
advertising rests. 


% 


LORD & THOMAS Anp LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue —-247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Boch Lord (: Thames and Leas see RSA 
advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with 
Lord & Thomas and Logan ar pep ey: mo pen 
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Portland decides what 
the Pacific Northwest 
shall buy... 
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...and the JOURNAL has the largest 
local daily circulation in Portland! 


Portland is the jobbing center of the Pacific 
Northwest. There are more jobbers and rep- 
resentatives of national firms located here in 
Portland than in any other city in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The Journal’s thorough coverage and com- 
plete dominance in Portland and the 40-mile 
trading radius makes it the first newspaper 
“space buy” in the Pacific Northwest. 


she TOURNAL 


Portiand- Oregon 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company, Special Representatives 
Chicago—Lake State Bank Bidg. Los Angeles—401 Van Nuys Bldg. 
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Before You Tie a Can to That 
Misfit Salesman— 


A Study of the Man, His Territory and the General Situation May 
Reveal Facts That Will Make a Success Out of an Apparent Failure 


By Nelson M. Graves 


Vice-President, McDougall-Butler Co., Inc. 


fe VERY sales manager, at some 
time or other, discovers a mis- 
fit salesman on the staff. At first 
thought, it is usually considered 
that the easiest and most satisfac- 
tory thing to do is to tie a can 
to the unfortunate salesman and 
give another man a chance. But 
seldom, I believe, is this the best 
method. It is too often most un- 
fair to the salesman and expensive 
for the house. 

That misfit may fit perfectly in 
some other territory or “re- 
modeled” to fit the old one. A 
little study of the man, his work 
and his territory may result in a 
satisfactory solution. 

Oftentimes the sales manager 
who complains of the large turn- 
over in his force fails to recognize 
that Jones fell down, not because 
of incompetence, but because he 
was calling on a class of trade for 
which he was constitutionally un- 
fitted or because his Eastern ac- 
cent and upbringing didn’t go 
“west of the Mississippi” or vice 
versa, or for one of several similar 
and governable reasons. 

I call to mind a certain sales- 
man—a college graduate and a 
man of unusual mental and social 
attainments—who had mastered a 
phase of highly technical selling, 
but who after ten years found him- 
self in a rut that was apparently 
circular. Upon the insistence of 
friends, he started in the bond busi- 
ness, and there, because of his men- 
tal agility, presence, and quick 
grasp of detail, was able to achieve 
a degree of success that would 
have been inconceivable a few 
years before. 

Some years ago I happened to 
run across a young man who 
met with but indifferent success 
in selling to a rather exacting type 
of retail trade. First impressions 
were favorable, however, as he had 





’ 





a pleasing personality and was not 
afraid of work. Instead of a 
similar drudgery to that with 
which he associated his previous 
job, he was assigned to call on 
professional men, where, keenly 
enjoying the contacts with men of 
education, he was able to bring 
to his work such enthusiasm and 
careful study as his previous con- 
nection had never inspired. The 
results were beyond his fondest 
ambitions, and today he is wel- 
come in the offices of leaders in 
that profession throughout the 
country, where he is considered a 
walking encyclopedia on his par- 
ticular line. 

The foregoing are two cases of 
misfits who were made into suc- 
cessful salesmen simply by voca- 
tional regulation. There are hun- 
dreds more suffering and strug- 
gling today who could be put on 
the road to success if they or 
someone interested in them could 
but survey their qualifications and 
steer them accordingly. 


NORTHERNERS CAN'T ALWAYS SELL 
IN THE SOUTH 


Most of us know of cases where 
a misfit in one territory has be- 
comie a star in another. Some men 
become embittered with one local- 
ity because of some unfortunate 
tactical mistake or a failure to 
understand the peculiarities of the 
people. Rarely can a high-power 
salesman, successful, let us say, in 
New York, achieve any degree of 
success in the far South through 
the display of the identical tactics 
that brought him success in the 
metropolis. He must either accli- 
mate himself to conditions which 
call for the cultivation of friend- 
ship, must often school himself to 
visit for hours before business is 
broached, or resign himself to fail- 
ure—never realizing that with a 
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study of a different mode of busi- 
ness practices his intensive sales 
methods might have been brought 
into play at the opportune moment 
and so capitalized to a point of 
sales realization far beyond the 
hopes of many of his native-born 
competitors. 

A few years ago I had the plea- 
sure of welcoming into our business 
a young man with quite evident 
potential sales ability, suffering 
from lack of direction. When this 
was provided he proceeded to run 
rings around his associates in a 
large Eastern city, all of whom 
had had more experience than he, 
and, when a year or two later, he 
was moved to a Mid-western ter- 
ritory where the competition was 
less intense than he had previously 
experienced, his success was im- 
mediate. He found that by prop- 
erly tempering his Eastern meth- 
ods to the new Western terri- 
tory, he was able to accomplish 
with one or two calls what a na- 
tive might have felt was impossi- 
ble without many calls and long 
hours of preliminary cultivation. 
Perhaps at times he offended by 
what his prospects might have con- 
sidered high pressure, but he more 
than made up for such failures 
by the large number of first-call 
orders he was able to take. 

I recall another example of a 
different nature, where a man who 
had had several years’ training in 
our plant and office aspired to an 
active sales position. He was as- 
signed to a territory. Within a 
few months’ time complaints 
started coming in of so serious a 
nature that he was called into the 
office for the purpose of request- 
ing his resignation. We had 
thought so well of him at the 
plant, however, that it was de- 
cided to give him another chance, 
and this time he was assigned to 
an undeveloped territory in New 
England. Here, profiting by his 
previous, unfortunate experience, 
he went to work in earnest and in 
a few months had become a favor- 
ite with the reserved Yankee busi- 
ness men, who a year or two be- 
fore would have looked upon him 
askance. 

Anyone who has estimated the 
cost of training a salesman, be he 
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a success or a failure, must real- 
ize the tremendous saving in 
manipulating the misfit—where at 
all possible—so as to realize on 
the investment put into his early 
training. Surely, then, if a change 
of territory will transform failure 
into success—and this I believe 
can be the case in many instances 
—the possibility is worthy of trial. 

Many successful sales managers 
realize that the failures of men 
under their direction may be - laid 
at their own door fully as often 
as at the salesman’s. Where possi- 
ble, therefore, they are not con- 
tent to repose in a swivel chair at 
the office and dictate reams of 
vitriolic correspondence, but prefer 
to spend a day or two in the field 
studying conditions, trade peculiari- 
ties and their salesmen’s presenta- 
tions. 


SOME MEN NEED FREQUENT CON- 
TACT WITH HEADQUARTERS 


Faults of presentation thus laid 
bare may be speedily rectified, 
which from the swivel chair 
would often be impossible even to 
discover. I remember spending a 
day or two with a salesman of 
ours only to find that much of the 
information we had tried to get 
over to him at sales conventions 
and by bulletins, had gone entirely 
over his head, leaving him alto- 
gether bereft of certain pertinent 
advertising data about a leading 
specialty which we particularly de- 
sired to feature. .He was of the 
plodding, dependable type, so ex- 
cellent in many respects, but be- 
cause of lack of education or men- 
tal grasp had to be sold by visible 
demonstrations on subjects that the 
more facile could acquire with a 
few moments’ concentrated study. 
Once discovered, his fault was easy 
to remedy and we now make it a 
point to give him the benefit of 
frequent contacts with factory and 
office executives, both in the plant 
and on the road. 

While some salesmen do their 
best work with a minimum knowl- 
edge of the product they are sell- 
ing, relying entirely on their per- 
sonality, many misfits are such 
because of a lack of detailed tech- 
nical knowledge. Such men stum- 
ble about in their presentation, 
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* 20,000 will attend. They are the mem- 
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bers of the electrical industry who each 
year rely on the Annual Statistical 
Issue of ‘Electrical World” to help 
them in planning for the new year. 


So well used is this issue that you have 
only to pick at random any prominent 
central station executive or engineer 
or any consulting electrical engineer 
of big accomplishments to find out 
the important place Electrical World’s 
“Annual Statistical Issue’ holds in 
the industry’s thinking. 

So well used is this issue that by com- 
mon consent the majority of manu- 
facturers who sell to the electrical 
industry place the complete sales story 
of their products in Electrical World’s 
Annual Statistical Issue. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 
—a McGraw-Hill Publication 
473 Tenth Avenue New York City 











Date of issue, January 7, 1928 — Advertising forms close December 28 
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committing unpardonable blunders 
and doing more harm than if they 
had stood tongue-tied in the pros- 
pect’s place of business. Unless 
a man of this type is entirely hope- 
less, the fault, in my opinion, lies 
with the sales manager. Such a 
man is grossly unprepared and in 
many instances should be taught 
to make a set presentation by rote, 
leaving nothing to imagination or 
even to discretion. 

Not, however, to the extent of 
a mistake I made many years 
ago when, as a book agent during 
summer vacations at school, I stu- 
diously learned by heart quite a 
sizable book of presentations. The 
first rule was to get the right foot 
inside the door to forestall a vio- 
lent closing of it. Having a 
goodly sized foot and a certain 
deftness with it, I became quite 
proficient, but lacked co-ordina- 
tion. To a mother of growing 
children I was taught to say: “I 
presume, Mrs. Jones, that you are 
vitally interested in the education 
of your children and I would like 
the privilege of showing you this 
book,” etc. On my first call alone 
I got the foot inside the door all 
right, but my opening remark to 
the rather buxom matron who 
greeted me, was: “I understand, 
Mrs. Jones, that you need to be 
educated” whereupon the force 
with which the door was slammed 
made me limp for a week. 

do know, however, that the 
most successful salesman of my ac- 
quaintance, in our line, has a series 
of three or four set sales talks, 
each dealing with some one prod- 
uct he sells, and he uses them for 
call after call, day after day, 
month in and month out, and the 
best part of it is that he carries 
so much scenery with him, so to 
speak, that even those who have 
heard the same song and dance 
before look forward to hearing it 
again. This is perhaps an extreme 
example, but I do feel that many 
misfit salesmen could be made into 
successes did they but have a set 
réle to play. On the other hand, 
such methods would ruin a more 
temperamental type, as such men 
delight in drawing on their im- 
aginations, “yy a B. 
their ability to 
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aiming their presentation at what 
they gauge to be their prospect’s 
vulnerable points. 

To tell one type from another re- 
quires. contact between salesmen 
and the sales manager at the office 
and in the field, where weaknesses 
can be brought to light and po- 
tentialities discovered and encour- 
aged. 

On reading back what I have 
written, I am struck with the fact 
that it must all or nearly all be 
pretty banal to anyone who has 
to do with salesmen. And yet, be- 
cause the obvious is most easily 
overlooked, I hope this summation 
from my own experience, may 
cause some, faced with problems 
contingent on sales direction, to 
pause a moment before the can is 
tied, and make certain in their 
minds whether Smith might not do 
better if moved from Boston to 
Detroit, or if White had a chance 
to call on contractors he might 
not be better received than by the 
dealers, or, whether if Jones were 
brought i in to the office for a week, 
he might not get a slant on the 
presentation of the line that would 
give him a new lease of life. 





Caterpillar Tractor Has Large 
Sales Increase 


The net sales of the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company, San Leandro, Calif., were 
$7,194,007 "he the third quarter of 
1927, ended September 36, 1927, against 
+, 530, 361 for the corresponding quarter 
of 1926. The net profits for the third 
Satter of 1927 were $1,795,656, after 

rges but before Federal taxes, which 
omeeree, with $1,661,527 for the same 
period of 1926. 

Sales for the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1927 were $21,685,423 and 
the net profit was $5,177,796, after 
charges, but before Federal taxes, for 
the same period. 





Sitns Malt-O-Wheat Appoints 
Luther P. Weaver 


The Sims Malt-O-Wheat Company, 
St. Paul, Minn., Sims breakfast food, 
has appointed Luther P. Weaver, St. 
Paul inn., advertising, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers and 
business papers are being wel 





Caloroil Burner Account to 
Griffin, Johnson & Mann 


The Soto Burner Corporation, 
New York, te ee its advertising 
account with Gr Johnson & Mann, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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More Than 
425,000 
Sunday 
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EXAMINER DAILY GROWTH IS 4 
TIMES OTHER A. M. PAPER HERE 


SUNDAY INCREASE IS 
ALSO A RECORD ONE 


HE growth of The Sunday 
Los Angeles Examiner for 


the first 10 months of 1927 | 


was’ TWICE the growth of the 
other Los Angeles Sunday news- 
paper, and its growth DAILY was 
FOUR TIMES as great! 

We're racing ahead of alleged 
competition as rapidly as a ’plane 
outruns a tricycle! 

The first 10 months of 1926 
showed The Examiner averaging 
181,926 papers daily and 400,620 
Sunday. The same period for this 
year gives us an increase of 
17,789 daily, and 26,282 Sunday, 
while the other morning and 
Sunday paper was able to present 
its advertisers with only 4,474 ad- 
ditional daily, and 13,336 additional 
Sunday circulation. 

In a city like Los Angeles, 
growing both numerically and on a 
percentage basis at a faster clip 
than even New York, it’s too-im- 
portant to reach the NEW readers 
for advertisers to be satisfied with 
anything but an appreciable in- 
crease annually by the newspapers 
they are using in this market. 


More Flowers! 


A SIDE from growth—which is 
always an indication of the 
trend of readership—the Examiner 
retains, more indisputably now, 
than ever before, the proud privi- 
lege of being read by a larger 
morning and Sunday group than 
any other morning newspaper 
West of the Missouri, and of 
being delivered to more homes 
every day than any other news- 
paper in Los Angeles, whether 
morning, evening or Sunday! 





“* Make-Believe” Land 

















yen the “City of Streets,’ 
on the Universal Studios lot at 
Universal eit just beyond Holly- 


wood. The ms employ 35,000 
eople in @ around Los Angeles, 
ave @ $205,000,000 payroll, and an 

annual output of $220,000,000. That 

beats Pittsburgh’s much-vaunted 
steel business! 





THEY CAN SPEND IT, 
FOR THEY HAVE IT! 


(CM CEmA is sixth in population 
among the States of the Union, but 
fourth in the number of income returns 
filed. 

The figures are revealed in a recent 
issue of “Trends and Indications,” by 
Dorrance and Sullivan. The Golden 
State is not only fourth in total re- 
turns, the analysis shows, but fourth, 
also, in returns between $5,000 and 
$10,000 and on returns over $10,000. 

On top of that, this prosperous 
Western State pays an income tax that 
is $3.08 above the national average. 

Slice Los Angeles and Southern 


California out of a State which is rich 
as a whole, and you'll begin to ap- 
preciate the CONCENTRATED wealth 
that Los Angeles County the 
highest per capita income county in 
America . . 
person! 


$1,107 a year per 
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Joseph Hergesheimer 
Meredith Nicholson 
Homer Croy 

O. O. McIntyre 
Judge John J. Freschi 


Are Represented In § | 


Homer Croy, the famous author of West of 
the Water Tower has drawn another realistic, 
vivid drama straight from life which appears in 
the January Smart Set. Other distinguished 
writers represented in this single issue are: 
Joseph Hergesheimer, Meredith Nicholson, 
Judge John J. Freschi and O. O. McIntyre. 

Equally strong and equally interesting, how- 
ever, are the anonymous, first-person stories by 
such popular headliners as William Slavens 
McNutt, Virginia Terhune Van de Water, Paul 
Hervey Fox, James Oppenheim and David R. 


Omar MART SET 


Stories from Life 


pn ate Ae 40th Street, New York 
Office, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
be pany Francisco, 802 Kohl Building 
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William Slavens McNutt 
Virginia Terhune Van de bs seal 
Paul Hervey Fox 

James Oppenheim 

David R. Solomon 


v8 January Smart Set 


Solomon. Certainly no other publication can 
show a more representative list of circulation- 
building authors. 

By combining splendid, thought-producing 
articles with vivid, first-person stories, Smart 
Set has attained an enviable position both from 
an editorial and advertising viewpoint. The 
increased schedules of many prominent adver- 
tisers, the testimonial letters from others indi- 
cate clearly that Smart Set produces sales and 
inquiries at the lowest cost. 
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PACE BUYERS would be extremely fortu- 

nate if every market could be covered as 
thoroughly and as economically as the Big 
Louisville Market. With the 
background and prestige of 
over a century of Leadership, 
with circulations reaching 
practically every home, these 
famous newspapers enjoy a 
distinction unique in Amer- 
ica—they alone COMPLETE- 
LY cover the rich trading These seals fight Tuber- 
area they have served so long. § “"°"* B87 *e™' 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 
at one economical cost! 


Che Courier -Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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“It’s the Backbone We Put in Sales- 
men That Insures Our Growth” 


How a Country Preacher’s Ability to Make Average Men Work Built a 
$9,000,000 Business in Less. Than Five Years 


By D. M. 


[Editorial Note: The Club Alumi- 
num plan of selling, described in this 
article, although by no means new or 
revolutionary, is sufficiently unortho- 
dox and successful—so far as it has 
been tried out—to warrant placing the 
details on record yy publishing them 
in Printers’ Inx. hether the selling 
plan will be permanently successful— 
particularly if advertising is not called 
in to help shoulder the selling burden— 
is a bit of prediction in which we do 
not propose to indulge. Neither do we 
care to indulge in any prophecy con- 
cerning what may happen to the Ameri- 
can kitchen if this selling plan should 
be at all widely adopted. 


cat years ago, a struggling, 
young country preacher stood 
perplexed at the crossroads of his 
career. Should he stick to the 
ministry or get out into business? 
Although he had never sold any- 
thing in his life except his own 
services and those of the team of 
mules he owned -as a boy, he de- 
cided to learn to sell. The job he 
finally found was selling aluminum 
household utensils. 

A little more than three years 
later he had started his own busi- 
ness with $10,000 that he and two 
of his friends scraped together. 
The business quickly went bank- 
rupt but none of the three realized 
it, so they all kept on fighting to 
get a living out of it. Today, Wil- 
liam A. Burnette, one time 
Tennessee teamster and country 
preacher, is president of the Club 
Aluminum Company, a $9,000,000 
organization selling cast aluminum 
cooking utensils direct to the con- 
sumer with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. 

The company now has well over 
a thousand salesmen working for 
it and this year’s sales will run 
close to $12,000,000. Before they 
came to the company most of these 
salesmen never earned more than 
$40 a week. A few still get along 
on that income. But the average 
Club Aluminum salesman’s pay 
check is for better than $80 each 
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week, and there are plenty who 
earn double that amount. 

The business executive with a 
penchant for studying the struc- 
ture of successful organizations 
and analyzing the reasons for their 
growth need dig no deeper into 
the company’s history for the 
secret he searches. He has it in 
the salary figures of the preced- 
ing paragraph. “Our business has 
grown because we have taken ordi- 
nary men and made them able to 
do more than they ever believed 
they could do,” Mr. Burnette says. 
“We have shown them how to earn 
more; in fact we have insisted that 
they earn more than they ever 
earned in the past. We have 
aroused their ambitions, kindled a 
desire for possession of better 
things and built up their backbone. 
Our growth in the future will 
take care of itself almost auto- 
matically if we continue to see to 
it that our men do two things. 
They must make good money and 
see themselves advancing. Our 
greatest menace lies in the man 
who is not making enough money. 
His ‘discontent is infectious. It 
spreads to other men in the sales 
force and to the customer.” 


CASTING ALUMINUM 


Several years ago, some inquir- 
ing mind hit on the idea of casting 
aluminum for cooking utensils. It 
was revolutionary but sound. Nev- 
ertheless, no one exploited it com- 
mercially. 

After two years of selling sheet 
aluminum to consumers, dealers 
and hotels, Mr. Burnette convinced 
a Detroit foundryman that he could 
build a profitable business if he 
would undertake the casting of 
heavy aluminum utensils. He be- 
came sales manager for the foun- 
dry and began to market such a 
line. It sold rapidly and proved, 
as predicted, a profitable venture. 
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It was in 1923, after selling 
heavy die-cast aluminum utensils 
for about two years, that Mr. Bur- 
nette and two of his associates, 
Albert W. Clutter and Harold N. 
Selling, decided to organize their 
own business, the Club Aluminum 
Company, with a capital of $10,000. 
Experience had already proved to 
them that selling must be done on 
a health appeal in the customer’s 
home where foods could be pre- 
pared to convince the prospect of 
the real value of the merchandise. 
Experience proved, too, that the 
most effective way of demonstrat- 
ing was to induce a woman to in- 
vite several of her acquaintances 
to her home for the purpose of 
eating a meal furnished and pre- 
pared by the salesman himself and 
at his expense. 

“During the first six months of 
1924 we showed a profit of $16,- 
000,” Mr. Burnette recounted. 
“Our earnings since that time for 
the fiscal years ending on June 30 
have been $131,000 for 1925, $461,- 
000 for 1926, and $800,000 for 1927. 
These tremendous increases meant 
rapid expansion. But production 
has never been a serious problem 
since the very earliest days. It is 
the matter of getting, training and 
holding salesmen that has kept us 
busiest. We have nearly 1,200 
salesmen now. Our goal is 5,000.” 

Manpower is obviously the first 
essential in direct selling. The 
organization that can get good men, 
keep them and recruit others has 
no trouble in building sales, pro- 
vided always it has merchandise 
to offer that can really stand up in 
competition. Club Aluminum, from 
its early days, has gone out after 
the type of man for its sales force 
who has had some selling experi- 
ence preferably in the retail gro- 
cery, delicatessen or butcher shop 
where shop talk with customers 
centers around details of the daily 
menu. Nevertheless, there has 
been no special insistence on this 
kind of background. Many of the 
salesmen are on their first selling 
job now and making good in spite 
of their inexperience. In the be- 
ginning, the company used classi- 
fied advertising to recruit its first 
sales organization. As these men 
began to make money the execu- 
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tives of the company fostered the 
idea among them of having them 
induce their friends to join up. 
This plan of having salesmen 
bring in new men proved to be 
one of the strong points of the 
organization as the company grew. 
It built up a homogeneous force of 
friendly co-operators who appar- 
ently enjoy working and playing 
together. Now the salesman who 
digs up a new man for the com- 
pany gets a worth-while bonus for 
it and perhaps a small trophy. A 
man can secure promotion simply 
by enlisting new salesmen regard- 
less of the amount of his sales. 


OUTSIDE THE HOME OFFICE 


Once outside of the home office 
in Chicago, the sales organization 
becomes a matter of divisions and 
districts. There are thirty-three 
districts now scattered all over the 
United States with a manager in 
charge of each. From two to ten 
divisions compose a district. There 
are usually about eight salesmen 
to a division with a manager to 
keep them working with their 
heads up. Besides this, there are 
supervisors who work with new 
salesmen in the field getting them 
started in the right way. From 
this sketchy description it might 
appear that there are too many 
sergeants and lieutenants in the 
Club organization and possibly too 
thin a front line of ordinary pri- 
vates. But in any direct-selling 
organization two conditions must 
exist: 1, close and continuous su- 
pervision of salesmen and 2, very 
evident opportunity for advance- 
ment in rank. All sorts of diffi- 
culties will almost certainly bob 
up to hinder the direct-selling com- 
pany that does not know what its 
men are doing and all that they 
are doing every working day. For 
example, every Club Aluminum 
man must report to his division 
manager before he quits work at 
night exactly what he has done 
that day—the number of demon- 
strations arranged, the number 
given, the sales opportunities un- 
covered, the number of sales made 
and the dollar volume of sales. 
On the other hand, the specialty 
salesman, if he is to give his best 
and keep on doing it day after day, 
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must have many inducements of- 
fered him. Without them his fight- 
ing spirit droops. Among these 
must be the prospect of step-by- 
step advancement from salesman to 
supervisor to division manager and 
finally to district manager with its 
profit-sharing benefits. 

The new salesman coming to the 
Club, like the new man joining any 
company, has to learn the sales 
story of the product. He reads 
instruction data and listens to rea- 
sons why. In a majority of cases 
he has to learn how to cook a few 
staple dishes. Even when he goes 
out into a territory after a week 
of inside instruction he still must 
look and listen most of the time 
while a supervisor shows him how 
theory translates into practice in 
the prospect’s presence. The su- 
pervisor gets a salary for this in- 
struction work, but the new sales- 
man receives the commission on any 
sales made, so the first week is 
pretty apt to be a profitable one 
for him. The company tries to 
give him a good start. 


STARTING OUT 


Now the salesman is ready to 
go under his own power. He calls 
on a prospect or a hoped-for pros- 
pect. Sometimes his wife makes 
this first call. Will the lady of the 
house and her friends permit him 
to prepare a meal for them and 
show them how delicious food can 
be when cooked by a new prin- 
ciple? There will be no solicita- 
tion to buy. Not even a price will 
be mentioned. He will furnish 
the food, prepare it and clean up 
the kitchen afterward. 

Suppose she does agree? On 
the day decided upon, the sales- 
man drives around (nearly all Club 
salesmen have cars) with his uten- 
sils and his packages of meat, veg- 
etables and so forth. The guests 
arrive and watch him cook the 
meal, as a rule offering good na- 
tured criticisms of his mere-man 
methods. They question him, too, 
as to the cost of this roaster or 
that stewing pan—questions which 
he parries as diplomatically as he 
can be taught. Usually the sales- 
man can prepare a highly credit- 
able meal. He can explain and 
actually demonstrate points of su- 
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periority in his merchandise. And 
there he stops. He has promised 
the hostess he will not ask anyone 
to buy. However, he will make 
appointments with the guests when 
he will tell them the whole Club 
story of health, cleanliness and 
economy in their own kitchens 
where he can show his confplete 
line and contrast it with whatever 
equipment they may possess. 

How does the company keep men 
from dropping out through dis- 
couragement when the demonstra- 
tion does not go over as it should? 
One unusual inducement is to pay 
the salesman for demonstrations 
whether they result in later sales 
or not. For example, a salesman 
making four demonstrations a 
week gets $20. Nothing is paid 
for less than four. 

“Of course we get some men 
who have never made good any- 
where and who don’t make good 
with us,” Mr. Burnette acknowl- 
edges. “Remember that we are 
making salesmen out of men who, 
judged by the ordinary standards, 
have no right to be selling. Our 
turnover rate is higher than we 
would like to see it, but it always 
comes early in the game. If a 
man sticks through the discourage- 
ments of the first few weeks we 
will not lose him. What incen- 
tives can we offer? First of all, 
the incentive of making more 
money than he ever thought within 
his abilifies in the past. That 
means a fair commission plus 
bonuses. Secondly, we offer pro- 
motion and a future. 

“In direct selling the salesman 
must be reminded all the time of 
the successes others are making. 
Our house organ of some forty- 
five pages is made up principally 
of sales records for the organiza- 
tion, showing exactly what each 
man does week by week—how 
many hours each worked, the num- 
ber of demonstrations arranged for 
and given, the sales opportunities 
uncovered and the sales made. 
This house organ goes to the sales- 
man’s home address. . 

“Throughout our company the 
salesmen gather every Monday 
night to hear from their managers 
and to talk over their work. At 
these meetings we have a chance 














to do some really inspirational 
work, by which term I mean reviv- 
ing the discouraged man’s spirit, 
pointing out how difficult situa- 
tions have been met successfully 
and keeping the men eager and 
confident. There is a disposition, 
I know, in some circles to decry 
this «so-called inspirational en- 
deavor. ‘It is the bunk,’ ‘No think- 
ing salesman will fall for that 
pep stuff.’ These and similar jibes 
are flung at sales management that 
seeks to get under a man’s hide 
and unleash his enthusiasm. I 
don’t quarrel with that point of 
view. I simply say you can’t keep 
a direct-selling organization fight- 
ing and driving ahead without it. 
‘Make more money for yourself. 
Get somewhere. Be somebody. 
Enjoy the finer things of life— 
they are within your reach. Any- 
thing less than your best should 
shame you. Remember nothing 
great was ever achieved without 
enthusiasm.’ That is the way we 
talk to our men and their wives 
when they come to these meetings. 
It’s the sort of talk they need to 
hear. And results prove it. It’s 
this process of building backbone 
in our salesmen that has built the 
company. 

“We are not afraid of letting 
our men make all the money they 
can. The dangerous man on any 
sales force is always the man who 
is not making enough. He be- 
comes discontented. H@ has no 
incentive, no ambition to work 
harder than he is forced to work, 
and he contaminates those with 
whom he comes in contact—cus- 
tomers and salesmen alike. We 
must keep him out of our ranks 
if this company is to grow.” 

What, if not this insistence that 
men earn more money, is respon- 
sible for Club Aluminum’s unusual 
growth in so short a time? The 
demonstration methods used are 
practically the same as those em- 
ployed for years by other com- 
panies. The merchandise itself is 
a comparatively new idea, but no 
merchandise, regardless of its in- 
trinsic worth, will sell itself, at 


a profit, at a rate of $12,000,000 
a year; in addition Club Aluminum 
is probably the highest priced ware 
in the field. 


It is not advertising, 
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for the company has made but lim- 
ited use of advertising. 

As one weighs and rejects pos- 
sible reasons for the company’s 
spectacular rise it becomes more 
and more apparent that, after all, 
it is the management of men that 
is responsible ; the kind of handling 
that sets up goals and builds into 
salesmen a determination that will 
not let them fall short. 

“Our obligation to our salesmen 
is clear and definite,” Mr. Bur- 
nette continued. “These men work, 
not five and one-half days of eight 
hours each, but weeks of fifty, 
sixty and even seventy hours. The 
way for their advance must 
kept open. When they become 
abler men, there must be better 
jobs for them. So long as we can 
maintain that condition we shall 
keep on growing as a company.” 

Getting, training and _ holding 
salesmen will always be the key 
problem for the company selling 
specialties or operating in the field 
of direct selling. For manpower 
must be the real, bed-rock basis for 
sales and profits. Liberal commis- 
sions, bonuses for extraordinary 
achievement, contests the year 
round, stimulation via group meet- 
ings and a house organ, enlisting 
the support of salesmen’s wives, 
minor titles and promotion—all of 
these count heavily. They form 
an environment in which even the 
average, easy-going young fellow 
soon learns to believe that success- 
ful performance is mostly a state 
of mind which won’t accept the 
likelihood of failure. 


B. W. Deguichard Heads AC 
Spark Plug Company 


B. W. Deguichard has been appointed 
president of the AC Spark Plug Com- 
pany,, Flint. Mich., a subsidiary of the 

eral Motors Corporation, to succeed 
the late Albert Champion. Mr. Degui- 
chard formerly held the position of 
wisopreneut and general manager, to 
whic H. Curtice, formerly assistant 
general manager, has been appointed. 








Armand May Appoints Hurja, 
Chase & Hooker 


Armand May, Inc., manufacturer of 


laundry machinery, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Hurja, Chase & Hooker, Inc., 
Chica advertising agency, to direct 
its a Laundry trade 


vertising account. 
papers will be used. 
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The Financial Buyers In Michigan 
Outside of Detroit Read 


The Booth Newspapers 














. The financial buyers in Michigan outside of Detroit 
. live in The Booth Newspaper Area and can be reached 
, only through The Booth Newspapers. 

They cannot be reached by any other newspaper be- 
. cause in seven of the eight principal centers that make 


up this big metropolitan market The Booth Newspaper 
) is the only newspaper and in the eighth it is the 
dominant one and has a metropolitan market edition 
at 5 p. m. giving final stock quotations. 


Booth newspapers give complete coverage. 


Grand Rapids Press Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 
Flint Daily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette © Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Times News 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 
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The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


has a circulation larger than that of 
any other daily newspaper published 
in Pittsburgh. 


The average net paid circulation for 
September and October was 


230,480 


The POST-GAZETTE has also made 
remarkable strides in Advertising. It 
shows in three months over 


1,000 Columns GAIN 


The POST-GAZETTE is the only 
morning newspaper in Pittsburgh, and 
is an important factor in covering this 
fifth market of the United States. 


There are few newspapers in the 
country like the POST-GAZETTE. 
Besides the Associated Press Service, 
it has a special wire with the New 
York Times, a special wire with the 
Chicago Tribune, a special wire with 
the New York World, a special wire 
with the Consolidated Press Associa- 
tion, and a special wire with the 
United News. 


In Pittsburgh nearly evéryone will tell 
you that the POST-GAZETTE is its 
leading newspaper. 
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Advertising Men of the 
Future 





PHIvapetpuia, Pa. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

I am interested, as a senior in the 
University of Pennsylvania in a_ re- 
search problem dealing with period de- 
sign furniture as a merchandising factor 
on sales, and also its history. Y ecull 
indeed appreciate it if you could send 
me any information dealing with the 
above matter. I assure you it will be 
used to all advantage. 


Jutes Conen. 


Evanston, ILt. 
Editor Painters’ Ink: 

To fulfil an assignment in freshman 
English at Northwestern University, I 
am writing a long theme on the “Psy- 
chological Aspects of Advertising.” I 
wonder if you will be so kind as to for- 
ward clip sheets of articles that have 
appeared in Printers’ Inx on this 
subject ? 

In finding a new use for an old ser- 
vice, I trust that you will grant this 
request, and add to the long list of pro- 
fessional assistance performed by your 
research department an instance of 
academical assistance. 

Bernarp J. Conn® 


Purrapetpuia, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In connection with my research at the 
University of Pennsylvania, it is essen- 
tial that I read contemporary articles 
in my field. My topic, on this occasion, 
is “The Effect of Light-Socket Power 
Apparatus on the Market for Radio.” 

— your company I should like to 
secure a list of all articles pertaining 
to radio. I am not familiar with the 
procedure followed in such cases, but 
I am willing to defray any expenses in- 
curred in connection with the informa- 
tion, 

Emerson Gaver. 


ACH year our colleges and in- 

stitutions of learning send into 
the world full-fledged graduates, 
many of whom have already set 
their hearts on advertising as a 
business. College students and 
schoolboys are known as_ the 
“Hope of the World.” The future 
of business will be determined 
twenty years from now by the 
character of those who are stu- 
dents today. 

We are called upon frequently 
by students of advertising to give 
them help in preparing theses. 
They have been ‘helped greatly, 
too. We know this by their let- 
ters of appreciation. 

The Printers’ INK Publications 
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are not used so much as text books 
on advertising as they are to pro- 
vide actual examples of advertis- 
ing and its uses. In this connec- 
tion, we are always willing to 
co-operate by furnishing students 
with reference lists on specific ad- 
vertising, merchandising and sales 
topics—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Boston Bank Capitalizes 
Interest in Football Game 


On the day before the Yale-Harvard 
football game the Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston, used large newspaper 
space to describe the founding of both 
institutions and their service to New 
England. It then described its own 
function in the financial history of that 
secticn of the country. 

“While thus ministering to the intel- 
lectual needs,” the advertisement stated, 
in part, “New England has also stead- 
ily progressed in the commercial world. 
Old Colony Trust Company, an insti- 
tution reared in this spirit of New 
England initiative, offers every advan- 
tage for banking, investment and trlist 
service of the highest order.” 

The advertisement contained pictures 
of she first buildings of both universi- 
ties, with the caption, “New England’s 
Pioneer Colleges,” followed by a de- 
scription of each college separately. 





New Accounts for C. P. 
McDonald Agency 


The American Cyanamid Company 
and its subsidiary, the Fumigators’ 
Supply Company, New York, air-nitro- 
gen products and chemicals, have ap- 
— the C. P. McDonald Company, 
nc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct their advertising accounts. Keuf- 
fel & Esser, Inc., oboken, N. J., 
drawing materials and instruments, has 
also placed its account with this agency. 





Radio Corporation Has Profit 


The Rad‘o Corporation of America, 
New York, reports a net profit of $3,- 
588,989, after charges, for the third 
uarter of 1927, ended September 30. 
his compares with a net profit of 
$2,116,090 for the same period of 1926 
and a net loss of $358,275 for the thir 
uarter of 1925. The net profit for 
the nine months of 1927 was $4,141,355, 
against $3,986,621 for the nine months 
of 1926. 





Radio Account to Frank 
Kiernan Agency 


The Algonquin Electric Company, 
Inc., New York, has appointed Frank 
Kiernan & Company, New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct the advertising 
of its new radio receiver. Business 
papers will be used. 





What Will Happen to Accessories 
for the Model T Ford? 


The Apco Mossberg Corporation Still Has a Big Market in the Old 
Fords and Is Carefully Planning for the Future 


By Thomas F. Wilson 


President, Apco Mossberg Corporation 


[Epiroria Note: When the Model T 
Ford was discontinued last May, many 
manufacturers and industries were af- 
fected—some only temporarily, until the 
new car was computed. others permanently. 
The manufacturers of Ford accessories 
appear to be especially hard hit. It is 
expected that many of these manufacturers 
will have to go out of 
business, because the 
equivalents of their 
products are likely to 
be standard equipment 
on the new Ford. 

Mr. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the Apco 

rg Corporation, 
says here that his 
company will not be 
one of these. Although 
Apco’s Model T Ford 
business runs into the 
millions, he is confi- 
dent that the company 
can not only survive, 
but that its business 
will continue to in- 
crease. In this article 
he tells how Apco 
hopes to retain its 
position in the field.] 


N 1909, soon after 

the first Model 
T Ford car was 
built, the first Apco 
product was put on 
the market, an oil 
gauge which told 
the exact amount of oil in the 
crankcase without the necessity of 
the owner reaching under the car 
and opening the oil pet-cock. This 
product was for a time sold to the 
owners, then the dealers were so- 
licited and later the national mar- 
ket was tackled through the au- 
tomotive equipment jobbers. From 
the first we used advertising to 
back up our sales effort. 

This one item made every Ford 
owner a prospect for Apco mer- 
chandise, which in a very few 
years attained distribution second 
only to that of the Ford itself, 
and today foreign countries con- 
sume 15 per cent of all Apco 
products manufactured 

Since 1909 we have, of course, 
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sold many millions of dollars’ 

worth of Ford products and to- 

day with seventeen staple utility 

items in the line our Ford business 

runs well up toward the million 

mark in a year—all for one make 
of car—and, by the 
way, one model, the 
Model T. 

Early this year, 
when it became evi- 
dent that Ford 
must change his 
model and discon- 
tinue the old Model 
T, which he did in 
May, we were 
faced with a real 
problem. It look- 
ed then as if our 
entire business 
would go by the 
board. 

We, however, 
overlooked one 
thing, which was 
the fact that the 
old cars were the 
big users of our 
material—not _ the 
new cars, as we 

had supposed. Checking this back 
with some of the large retailers, 
we found that more accessories 
were sold for cars three years old 
than for the more recent ones. 
This proved to our satisfaction that 
our business was going to be good 
for several years to come. Fur- 
ther proof was evidenced when our 
August, September and October 
sales went ahead of the same 
months last year. 

Our big job was selling our job- 
bers on the fact that this business 
was sound. After the first panicky 
month they saw things from the 
right angle and sales began to 
pick up and have been improving 
ever since. 

Looking ahead two years, we are 











Announcement 


Wr the first number of its forty-second year, 
Scribner’s Magazine makes a long stride forward. 
In announcing a new policy we refrain from point- 
ing with pride to the history of Scribner’s because 
our eyes are on the future. Our history is a matter 
of record, the future is before us. 

We believe that a new conception of American life 
is coming into being. Intelligent people these days 
are seeking pleasures of the mind other than scof- 
fing at the obvious faults of oir civilization. Amer- 
ican literature is passing beyond the “hokum-ex- 
posers”’ as it did the “‘muck-rakers”’ of the earlier 
days of the century. It is now time to take a more 
complete view. There are many signs of progress 
which are not apparent to the superficial critics. 
There are phases of our civilization which will not 
be changed, no matter how much is written about 
them. In this era of industrial prosperity thought- 
ful people are pausing to take stock, to see what the 
development of this country means in terms not 
only of physical resources but of things of the mind 
and spirit, to discover what the great progress of 
science and invention means to the individual man 
and woman, to ask whether the standardization of 
the mechanical details of existence may not have its 
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advantages as well as its disadvantages. Many as- 
pects of our life need to be considered in a new spirit, 
a spirit which is one neither of complacency nor of 
cynicism. The new Scribner’s Magazine will express 
that spirit, will give roundness to the picture of 
American civilization. It is a programme to stir ac- 
tive and balanced minds. 

We have devoted more of our magazine to fiction 
than have other magazines generally classed with 
us. We shall continue the policy of several stories in 
each number, and in these, too, we hope to give evi- 
dence of the wide scope of the new Scribner’s. 

Writers who have stepped beyond the popular 
schools and are cutting pathways of their own in 
modern literature—Ernest Hemingway and Conrad 
Aiken, for example—will be features of our pro- 
gramme, but there will also be stories printed forthe 
sheerfunin them and stories for thesakeofthestory. 

We are beginning in the January number “The 
Greene Murder Case,” by S. S. Van Dine, following 
the cordial reception of “The ‘Canary’ Murder 
Case”’ by the same author. The success of ““*The 
‘Canary’ ” lay chiefly in the fact that, aside from its 
literary excellence, it was a corking good story. It 
was an unusual sort of serial, critics said, for a mag- 
azine such as Scribner’s to publish. 

This quality of “unusualness”” may be expected 
from Scribner’s. A hobo and a bishop and a college 
president all have something to say. Political per- 
sonalities—with their virtues as well as their faults 
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—have particular significance at this time. Men 
who were in the thick of the fighting in the late war 
view its high moments through the perspective of 
ten years. Business, science, politics, religion, sport 
—all these will be treated in a manner in keeping 
with the new era. Those who view the coming dec- 
ade with honesty, robustness, and hope will find 
pleasure in the new Scribner’s Magazine. 

This advance in editorial policy is accompanied 
by an equally modern development in the physical 
appearance of the Magazine. When the first num- 
ber of Scribner’s Magazine appeared, dated Janu- 
ary, 1887, it bore a cover designed by the late Stan- 
ford White, architect of the old Madison Square 
Garden and many other notable buildings. The rich 
tone of that cover has been a distinguishing mark 
of the Magazine. The color will remain the same. 

The new cover has been arranged by Gordon Ay- 
mar, with a series of decorative motives by Rock- 
well Kent, whose virile designs and technic have 
marked a distinct advance in the art of the country. 

After much care in experiment and study, Scrib- 
ner’s is adopting a new type face. This type was de- 
signed in 1926 by George William Jones, at the Sign 
of the Dolphin, London, from one used by Jean 
Poupy, of Paris, in 1582. The original face was 
undoubtedly designed by Claude Garamont, or 
Garamond. 

Not only in type and cover but in method of illus- 
tration as well is Scribner’s Magazine new. We shall 





obtain unusual drawings of timely subjects and the 
work of modern artists and present them in the best 
manner practicable in modern printing. Some will 
be grouped and others singly inserted on a specially 
made coated paper and given every care in repro- 
duction. We shall also use artistic photographs of 
personalities. The Field of Art will continue to be 
illustrated, but the pictures will be grouped on the 
special coated paper, thereby obtaining greater ef- 
fectiveness. 

The type face, which was selected for its legibil- 
ity, will be complemented by a special eggshell paper 
made according to our own specifications. This 
combination makes the printed page easily readable 
and causes beauty and usefulness to coincide. 

The stock for the cover is a special coated paper, 
also made according to our specifications, and well 
suited to the design. 

Scribner’s Magazine will continue to be printed 
and bound at our own press at 311 West Forty-third 
Street, New York. 

A house with an experience of more than eighty 
years in book publishing and of more than sixty in 
the magazine field places its resources at the dis- 
posal of the new Scribner’s Magazine. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597-599 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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developing new items for all cars 
as well as holding ourselves in 
readiness to get busy with the first 
new Ford we see and design for 
it some of those necessary items 
that Ford cannot afford to include 
as standard equipment. 

Analyzing our Ford market de- 
veloped the fact that the Ford 
owner is at first content to run 
his car as he bought it, but as he 
sees the other cars, higher priced, 
of course, equipped with things 
he doesn’t have, but can buy for 
a low price, he becomes our cus- 
tomer—not for one or two items, 
but usually for many. 

Ford dealers do not as a rule 
try to sell accessories when the 
car is first sold, as they believe 
in keeping the cost down to a min- 
imum. After the car is out some 
time the owner buys his equip- 
ment from other sources, such as 
garages, accessory stores, mail- 
order houses, filling stations, etc. 

In order to make our position 
even more secure we purchased 
this spring an old New England 
institution, which for thirty years 
had been known as a_ quality 
wrench maker, not only in the au- 
tomobile industry, but in other me- 
chanical lines, besides being a 
master in the design and produc- 
tion of special forgings, stampings, 
textile specialties, etc. 

Both sales organizations covered 
the same automotive field and this 
meant reduced selling costs. The 
Mossberg Company gave us manu- 
facturing facilities such as we had 
never enjoyed before, putting us 
in a position to even better domi- 
nate a market in which we have 
built up our business. 

The merger has given us a di- 
versification of lines that makes 
us independent of any one business 
without the necessity of sacrificing 
that experience built up after many 
years of strenuous effort. The 
Ford bandwagon will, we hope, be 
our principal vehicle for many 
years, but if the new car does not 
present an opportunity for our line, 
we have an anchor or two to wind- 
ward. 

Another 
well is an automatic battery 
charger for radio batteries. The 
charger was developed by West- 


item which promises 
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inghouse and built by us in our 
Attleboro plant. Our sales on this 
item are through our automotive 
jobbers and our own salesmen— 
increasing our volume without add- 
ing materially to our selling ex- 
pense. 

Because Apco products are used 
on articles made by other manu- 
facturers, our success depends 
largely upon the success of these 
other manufacturers. We showed 
good judgment or had rare luck 
when we decided to hitch our 
wagon to a star like Ford. 

Since 1909 we have consistently 
set aside a liberal share of the dol- 
lar we received for advertising and 
this we believe is the one factor 
that is responsible for our growth 
from $400 in capital in 1909 to 
$1,500,000 in 1927—all on an idea. 

The first thing we did at the 
start was to get a name—Auto 
Parts Company was selected—then 
a trade mark “Apco”—then a pack- 
age that would shout, “Here I 
am” In those days there were 
mighty few accessories in pack- 
ages. Most of them were shipped 
in nail kegs. The Apco package, 
in blue and orange, is as well 
known in accessory stores as any 
other package I can think of and 
there are mighty few accessory 
outlets in the world without some 
Apco packages shown. 

{f there is a form of advertis- 
ing we haven't used during the 
last eighteen years, from outdoor 
boards to pocket watches, I don’t 
know what it is. 

When we started advertising it 
was because the other fellow did 
it—-now we keep it up because it 
has done a job for us. We in- 
tend to keep at it and let it do a 
bigger and better job. 

What do we say about our 
goods? Why, we just tell the 
whole story in as few words as 
possible—describe our products, 
which must of necessity speak for 
themselves, and keep everlastingly 
at it. 

We have never sold novelties or 
“knick-knacks.” We have tried 
some, but those sales didn’t stay 
put, so we adopted a policy years 
ago of making nothing but “util- 
ity” items, that would improve the 
car. On such items we are to- 
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o thoughtful investors in advertising space 
the following facts will be significant — 
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When The Crowell Publishing Company 
acquired the Woman’s Home Companion, 
its circulation was 469,104. Its circulation 
today is 2,200,000. Advertisers have shared 
steadily in the profits incident to its growth. 


+ e * 


When The Crowell Publishing Company 
acquired the American Magazine, its cir- 
culation was 248,655. Its circulation to- 
day is 2,200,000. Advertisers have shared 
steadily in the profits incident to its growth. 
. . e 

When The Crowell Publishing Company 
acquired Farm & Fireside, its circulation 
was 380,000. Its circulation today is 
1,250,000. Advertisers have shared steadily 
in the profits incident to its growth. 


. ° e 


And NOW it’s Collier’s 


OWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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day getting our volume of busi- 
ness, while concerns which tried to 
market the other type of goods 
have not survived. 

Large production was another 
thing we aimed at; we decided a 
product should sell, we made a 
quantity and made it sell—at a 
price that the Ford owner would 
pay. 

Ford cars are, of course, sold at 
a low price, but this does not ap- 
ply altogether to accessories, as the 
Ford owner will pay a good price 
for a good product. Ford horn 
buttons retailed in large quanti- 
ties a few years ago for 25 cents. 
We designed a de luxe type for 
75 cents, packed it like a high- 
grade article, and our sales jumped 
to 500,000 the first year on this 
button. 

We have sold as high as 3,500,000 
of one item in one year. We have 
been selling this for fifteen years 
and we are still getting a nice 
business on it. 

Where do we get our new items? 
Originate most of them, although 
we do purchase some, obtain li- 
censes on others, but still our own 
engineering department is our main 
source. We have as many as 
3,000 inventions submitted from 
outside sources in a year, but less 
than 1 per cent are worth a second 
look and seldom do we get more 
than one or two a year that seem 
attractive to us. 

Our position in the trade is 
strong and because of that strength 
it is dangerous if we do not watch 
our step. Practically every one 
of our 650 jobbers will buy any- 
thing we offer because they know 
that we know our business and that 
we will not offer them an article 
that will not sell. We cannot af- 
ford to jeopardize this standing, 
which we might call Apco good- 
will. 

The manufacturer has to remem- 
ber that the only real test of a 
product’s worth comes at the hands 
of the ultimate consumer. You 
can ship 10,000 units and have 
them snapped up by the jobber. 
Encouraged, you manufacture an- 
other 10,000 units. In the mean- 
time the consumer has seen the 
product and refused to buy in 
quantities. The product begins to 
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come back and the manufacturer 
finds that he has actually sold only 
2,000 units. He then has 18,000 
units to scrap instead of 10,000. 

The sale isn’t made until the 
consumer has bought. That’s a 
good motto for the manufacturer 
to stick up in his office. It will 
save him money in the long run 

We work independently of the 
Ford organization as, of course, 
it could not admit that the Ford 
requires further equipment beyond 
that which it supplies, but the de- 
mand is there, we know, so we go 
after the business on “our own.” 

Years ago we advertised Apco 
Ford accessories and the Ford Mo- 
tor Company sued us, claiming that 
this type of advertising misled the 
public into believing the article was 
made by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. We lost the suit and changed 
our story to Apco accessories for 
Fords, which was satisfactory to 
Ford, and we have been using this 
wording ever since. 

A car built to sell at the Ford 
price must of necessity be shy some 
of those things that were on the 
high-price cars, and on this pre- 
mise we have gone ahead and with 
Ford continuing on this basis, as 
we hope he will, our future looks 
good. 

Competition? Yes, we have had 
it, but competition without the 
courage of its convictions is not 
hard to compete with. Once our 
salesmen reported large sales by 
a concern which was making a sim- 
ilar line to ours, but when we in- 
vestigated, we found it was do- 
ing about 10 per cent of the busi- 
ness we were. So after that we 
decided that we were getting our 
share and didn’t bother much about 
what the other fellow was doing. 

‘When the new Ford car does 
show up, we hope that it will pre- 
sent the same opportunities the 
old Model T did. If it doesn’t, 
we'll simply work from another 
angle, confident that our past ex 
periences will stand us in good 
stead and help us retain our posi 
tion in the field. 





Charles G. Burke has joined the New 
York office of the S. C. Theis 
pany, publishers’ representative. He 
was recently with the H. K. McCann 
Company, Inc. 
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Make It Graphic 


’Tis the day of tabloids—flash 
news—flash advertising — have 
an idea and get it over—quick! 


Make a snapshot register. How? 
Make it graphic. How? 


Consult the Goldmann direct- 
mail advertising department .. . 


Ssaae Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK. ANY WORTH 9430 
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NEW GOVERNMENT Fit 
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OCTOBER First reports to the United States 
Postoffice Department, shown on the opposite 
page, reveal: 
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1 The Oregonian has the largest daily circulation of 
any newspaper in the Pacific Northwest. 


2 It has the largest Sunday circulation of any news- YG 
paper in the Pacific Northwest. tA 


3 It leads by a large margin the circulation of the 

papers in Seattle, despite Seattle's larger popula- 
tion. Its readers pay 5 cents a copy, 75 cents a 
month, 8 dollars a year by mail—a higher price 
than any other Portland paper receives. 


Thinking people can draw their own conclu- 
sions as to this leadership. 


The Oregonian is admittedly a good news- 
paper. Many people have said it is more, and 
that it possesses “‘a Tremendous Good Will,” 
found in but few newspapers in America, 
which wins its readers, holds them, and exerts 
an influence out of all proportion to ordinary 
standards. 


That’s one big reason why The Oregonian 
is read by more people, in more homes, than 
any other newspaper in the Pacific Northwest. 
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FIRES CONFIRM OREGONIAN 


RSHIP 


IRBCIFIC NORTHWEST 





CompaRaTIVE newspaper circulation figures as shown in the 
United States Government statement of October 1, 1927: 


Portland Daily Sunday 

Oregonian............ 106,618 155,608 

2nd paper............. *100,159 126,535 
’ 3rd paper......... 48,924 

a einimead>s 2n% 47,645 

Seattle 

A 94,164 **154,360 

2nd paper..... bedne 89,312 115,371 

3rd paper............. 87,556 


*These figures include post-dated Morning Edition of 21,300 copies, 
which if deducted leave evening circulation of 78,859. 


**These Sunday figures include so-called * bulldog”’ editions which 
are issued as early as Thursday. 


Ghe Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
The Great Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation over 106,000 daily, over 158,000 Sunday 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
MadisonAve. StegerBuilding 321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Building 





? THEGON MARKET FOR 76 YEARS 











An Institutional Campaign Built 
on Humor 


Wild's Linoleum, a Non-Advertised Product for Fifty-Four Years, Begins 


Campaign of Unique Interest in Dealer and Architectural 
Publications and Newspapers 


By Roland Cole 


HREE things about the new 

campaign of Joseph Wild & 
Company strike the observer at 
once: First, the novel way in 
which the advertiser has combined 
humor and _ historical 
incident in his copy; 
second, the manner in 
which black and white 
have been used to ad- 
vertise a color prod- 
uct; and, third, the 
news that Wild’s Lino- 
leum, manufactured by 
the American Lino- 
leum Company, was 
the first linoleum to 
be manufactured in 
America, and that the 
present campaign 
breaks an advertising 


silence of fifty-four 
years. 

Of these three 
things, one of them 


be regarded by 
advertisers in 
housefurnishing 


will 
other 
the 





field with more than FeedBedpeecsad 


a dealer policy that is as old as 
the company itself and to the fact 
that the advertisements to the con 
sumer are appearing in newspaper 
in various selected territories. 





ployed by them te this day 
when recommending Wild + 





ordinary interest;  Sm/ees 
namely, using black ‘smu 
and white to illustrate “™ 
a color product. The po 
growth of housefur- ‘Sm 
nishing advertising &.: 
during the last twenty x; 
turned 


years has shown re- 
markable development. 
Color plays a striking 
part in every phase of 
interior decoration. 
The reading public 
has been educated to look for 
color-scheme suggestions and to 
make selections of colored fabrics 
and other articles from advertise- 
ments. 

The fact that Wild is not fol- 
lowing this general trend in this 
introductory campaign is due to 





EACH ADVERTISEMENT IS ILLUSTRATED BY A CARTOON 
A BURLESQUE OF SOME INCIDENT IN THE COMPANY'S 


HISTORY 


Wild does not sell throug! 
wholesalers or distributors, a: 
some other linoleum manufacturer: 
do, but direct to retailers. More 
over, contracts for large industria! 
and commercial installations, and 
sales made to city, State and Fed 
eral institutions, and the like, ar: 
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ilways handled through the local 
lealer. The company’s relations 
with its retailers, therefore, are 
‘lose, personal and of long stand- 
ng; its advertising to the public 
s adjusted to the dealer’s ability 
to co-operate with that advertis- 
ng. 

For example: A woman enters a 
lealer’s store and tells the dealer 
she would like to see a particular 
pattern number of linoleum in a 
particular color. The dealer is 
sorry ; he hasn’t that piece of goods 
in stock. Won't some other pat- 
ern and color do? 

The dealer doesn’t offer to order 
the pattern she wants because he 
would have to order a full roll, 
and that would leave him with a 
large quantity on hand. Such a 
situation is not confined to selling 
linoleum. It is a factor wherever 
manufacturers advertise a particu- 
lar article, in a line of furniture, 
plumbing and electric light fix- 
tures, wallpaper, curtains, tapes- 
tries,, bedspreads, fine linen, rugs, 
household hardware, and (not so 
much now as formerly) wearing 
apparel. A particular style or de- 
sign of some bulky article, featured 
in an advertisement, sends cus- 
tomers into dealers’ stores asking 
for the identical pattern or design 
that was pictured or described in 
the advertisement. When the 
dealer doesn’t have it, though he 
may have the next shade or pat- 
tern to it, it is possible that a sale 
may be lost. 

Therefore, what Joseph Wild & 
Company are doing in their cur- 
rent campaign to the dealer and 
the architect is to illustrate certain 
designs or patterns in black and 
white, with the printed statement 
that “four color combinations” can 
be secured, or that a particular 
pattern is procurable in “vivid 
color-harmonies.” In the news- 
paper advertising to the consumer 
not even the patterns are illus- 
trated; whatever idea is given of 
pattern and color is conveyed ex- 
‘lusively by the printed word. As 
1 matter of fact, the newspaper 
campaign, which is run over the 
dealer’s name, is prestige-building 
for the line. It seeks to establish 


Wild’s Linoleum in the consumer’s 
mind as the first linoleum in Amer- 
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ica—“first in improvements, first 
in wearing quality, first in style. 
Recently a great variety of new 
Wild patterns has been. introduced. 
Come in and see them.” 

The way in which humor is em- 
ployed in these campaigns is as 
unusual as the method just de- 
scribed of emphasizing the manu- 
facturer’s leadership in style and 
quality without reproducing exact 
patterns in colors. 


EFFECTIVE HUMOR 


If the reader will glance for 
a moment at the copy problem 
presented by -the following facts, 
he will be able to see more clearly 
the effectiveness with which humor 
has been used to put these facts 
over in the advertising. 

Joseph Wild & Company pur- 
chased the American rights to man- 
ufacture linoleum from the Eng- 
lish inventor, Frederick Walton. 
Walton came to America in 1872 
upon. Wild’s invitation and super- 
vised the erection and equipment 
of the Wild factory on Staten 
Island, when the company founded 
the town of Linoleumville. In 
seventeen years, the company’s pro- 
duction grew from 94,141 square 
yards in 1873 to over 1,000,000 
square yards in 1890. Today, there 
are six principal companies manu- 
facturing linoleum, some of which 
have been national advertisers for 
many years. By reason of Wild’s 
policy of dealer co-operation, with- 
out the help of advertising, the 
company’s distribution, while it has 
always been national in range, has 
been more urban than general. 
Stated another way, the copy prob- 
lem was (a) to capitalize the man- 
ufacturing achievements of the 
past, (b) to establish a claim to 
present-day leadership on the basis 
of present-day quality and style of 
product, (c) to make the most of 
the company’s prestige (for qual- 
ity and style) among dealers and 
users and (d) to begin advertis- 
ing in a way that would cause the 
advertising to stand apart as star- 
tlingly individualistic and strik- 
ingly different from contemporary 
linoleum advertising. 

A current art vogue (namely, 
the popular pastime of spoofing at 
convention and the holding up of 
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Its only 
Steps to Town 






7 You Want 


More Business 


In Madison, Wis.? 


How do you think of Madison, Wisconsin, 
as related to your sales plans? As a thriv- 
ing city of some 38,000 inhabitants? Or 
as a center for a rich trading area embrac- 
ing two or three times that number? 


Ask any Madison merchant where his busi- 
ness comes from. He will tell you that 
were it not for the farm trade that floods 
the business section with its automobiles, 
a lot of stores would have to close. 
If you want more business in Madison, tell 
your sales-story to the people who trade 
there—the thousands of progressive Amer- 
ican farm families whose buying and read- 
ing habits have changed, who live in the S 
country but shop in town—the readers of 
The Country Gentleman. 

NET PAID CIRCULATION 
August, 1925 «++ +2245 804,000 
November, 1927 .....+.. I, 500,000 


They Live in the Country | | 








1927 


wn 
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Farry S. Manchester, Ine 


Madison. Wisconsin 
January 29, 1927. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlewn: 


About 30% of our total business comes to us from people a 
on the map, 10f from practically every state in the union, and 60% fram people living 
in the City of Madison. A rather unusual example of out out-of-town drawing power is 
shown in our “Bobby Shoppe-" Our head barber estimates that one-f of the patrons 
come from outside.of Madison. Many of them are farm women and girle who are just as 
interested in having their locks shorn in the latest styles, a8 are those eho live in 
the city. ‘The large percentage of out-of-town trade has act always come to Madison, ~ 
but has developed in the last five years, due te various reasons. 


In the first place, a very marked improvement in the roads makes it sasy for people 
within one hundred miles to come to Madison. Another reason is the comprehensive 
stock that we carry at ell tines, not only in staples, but also in style merchandise, 
which people have come to demand. 


Tt ie impossible for the merchant in the amaller tows to carry large stocks of rapidly 
changing style merchandise, because he cannct be in constant touch with the market, cor 
has he a buying power to ascure the lowest prices. 


Te Sider of thy SANDS. FONG, Se SB ety wenden Stat semi Je ne See eee 
make many shopping trips te Madison during the y 


Qur credit manager has gone over your miling list of The Country Gentleman in the 
territory indicated in the circle, and finds listed names of many of our good customers. 


Trusting that the information contained herein wil}.be of service to you, we are, 
Yours truly, 











-OuntTY (jentleman 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


But They Shop in Town 
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THE CREST 
: THE CREST 
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“What’s it all about?” asked the president. 

“Well,” replied the advertising manager, “The Crest is 
in effect a complete direct advertising campaign in itself, 
aimed at a market from which come the majority of 
Cadillac-LaSalle sales—present owners of the cars. It is 
entirely apart from two other continuous direct adver- 
tising campaigns which go each month to new prospects.” 

“How are they handled?” 

“Evans-Winter-Hebb of Detroit are producing all 


three campaigns.” 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


68D) 


The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definit: 





for the prep ion and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel en 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy + Design + Art + Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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middle-age sentimentalism to ridi- 
cule) provided the company with 
a suggestion which enabled it to 
achieve these various ends, first, 
in its business-paper campaign to 
dealers and architects, and, sec- 
ond, in its newspaper campaign to 
consumers. A popular caricatur- 
ist was engaged to make a series 
of humorous illustrations for the 
campaign. These illustrations are 
done in heavy black and white 
and print almost exactly tike wood- 
cuts, which gives the advertising 
the effect sought for, namely, bold- 
ness, originality and a pleasing 
oddity as compared with the run 
of current advertising. 

Moreover, the illustrations are 
cartoons—burlesques of a number 
of incidents taken from the com- 
pany’s history. One shows Fred- 
erick Walton discovering the proc- 
ess that later led to the invention 
of linoleum; another, a grotesque 
map of Staten Island with a comi- 
cal cherub pointing to the location 
of Linoleumville; another, a group 
of beaux and belles clad in the 
nifty modes of 1876 viewing the 
Wild exhibit at the Philadelphia 
Centennial; another, with the 
mock-heroic title (all lettered in) 
“The Unhappy Factory Man’s 
Blunder,” shows a view of Joseph 
Wild scornfully rejecting the fac- 
tory superintendent’s base _ pro- 
posal to sell an imperfect roll of 
Wild’s Linoleum at half price; an- 
other, an incident of 1892, convinc- 
ing an Englishman that Wild’s In- 
laids were actually made in 8/4 
width; and others in a like vein. 

Each of these illustrations was 
made the subject of a complete 
advertisement, in fact, the artist 
laid out the whole page, consisting 
of captions, initials, linoleum pat- 
terns and signature. The text has 
been set in Cheltenham Bold, in 
three columns, a style of type 
which harmonizes particularly well 
with the “woodcut” illustrative 
treatment. The copy, which runs 
between 200 and 300 words, tells, 
in each advertisement, the story 
connected with the illustration, and, 
in the final third or quarter, makes 
a straight sales talk on the product 
of today, and offers a booklet. 

So much for the campaign to 
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dealers and architects. The adver- 
tisements comprising the news- 
paper campaign are based on the 
dealer advertisements. The illus- 
trations and copy are practically 
the same as the dealer advertise- 
ments except illustrations of lino- 
leum patterns are omitted. These 
advertisements are signed by the 
dealer. Newspapers in something 
like sixty centers in the United 
States are to be used. 

A portfolio of unusual compre- 
hensiveness and compactness en- 
ables the company’s salesmen to 
take this story of the campai 
to dealers. It contains over fifty 
loose leaves of black paper, upon 
which are mounted the features 
of the campaign, mounting them 
upon one side only of the black 
sheets. These sheets are letter- 
sized and are enclosed in a black, 
unmarked holder that takes but a 
small amount of space in the sales- 
man’s traveling bag. 

There are thirteen divisio.s to 
thé’ portfolio, arranged in the fol- 
lowing order and captioned as in- 
dicated: “Wild’s Linoleum Adver- 
tising and Merchandising Plan”; 
“The advertising campaign in 
dealer publications”; “Information 
about the product”; “The Market: 
There are 10,866,960 Homeowners 
in the United States”; “Industrial 
Market”; “Greater Profits on 
Wild’s Linoleum”; “Turnover on 
Wild’s Linoleum”; “Wild’s News- 
paper Advertising Campaign; 
suggestions and copy for depart- 
ment store advertising”: “Window 
Display Service”; “Wild’s Adver- 
tising to Architects”; “Wild’s Di- 
rect-by-Mail Advertising”; and 
“Wild’s Selling Helps.” 





New Account for Ellias & 
Keilly 


The Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corporation, New York, insurance, has 
appointed Ellias & Keilly, Inc., advertis- 
ing, also of New York, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


Death of William B. Jones 


William Beard Jones, who has been 
in charge of the radio advertising de- 
artment of the New York Times, died 
ast week at that city. He was twenty- 
nine years old. At one time he was 
with the Brooklyn, N. Y., Daily Eagle. 








Our Best Sales Contest Started 
Spontaneously 


A Telegram Set the Ball Rolling—Then Everyone Went after 
“Spear’s Goat” 


By W. L. Barnhart 


Resident Vice-President, National Surety Company 


E of the best and most suc- 

cessful sales contests ever held 
by our forgery bond department 
was purely “impromptu stuff,” 
being the result of a challenge 
hurled in the face of his associates 
by C. C. Spear, who was then in 
charge of the Southern territory 
comprising a dozen States. 

This contest, like Topsy, “just 
grew.” It wasn’t planned. It 
wasn’t organized. It developed so 
fast that we had no time to pre- 
pare the usual contest material and 
had to content ourselves with 
roughly drawn designs upon proc- 
essed stencils. But it surely did 
take hold with the organization and 
it gave us one of the best results 
that we’ve ever had from any 
contest. 

The men seemed to feel that 
they were running the show, and 
they left us at the home office with 
very little to do except to record 
their challenges and  counter- 
challenges, their defies and good- 
natured denunciations of each 
other. No prizes were announced 
until toward the close of the con- 
test, when it was decided to award 
two loving-cups to the winners, but 
the prize idea may be dismissed as 
an unessential afterthought. What 
made the contest go was really a 
case of “spontaneous combustion.” 

It all started from a challenge 
in a telegram received on Novem- 
ber 9 from Regional Manager C. C. 
Spear, who wired: “Largest for- 

ery bond sale ever made in the 

outh consummated by Varre. 
Premium practically five thousand 
year. Leaving tonight for 
ouston. From now on watch 
Southern district. We challenge 
district to keep pace with us.” 
ice-President J. Cochrane 
sent a copy of this telegram to all 
regional managers and supervisors 
with the following letter : 


Speak about the Go-Get-Em spirit! 
Note attached FF =. wire from re- 
— manager Spear about La 

arre’s work. Spear certainly throws 
down the gauntlet to you other regional 
managers and surely no_ red-blood 
two-fisted, fighting regional manager is 
going to let him get away with any 
such defy. He is practically thumbing 
his nose and wiggling his fingers at 
you! 

Plainly, 


Spear thinks his Southern 
bunch can 


beat any other district to 


a frazzle during the months of Novem- 
Can he do it? He 
he can! J don’t know .. 

What do you think 


ber and December. 
thinks 
but I’m curious! 
about it? Js he a better man than 
you are, Gunga Din? 

Here’s a thought to add zest to the 
November-December contest. If Spear 
makes good we'll dub him “Prince oi 
Producers” and invest him with all 
the perquisites the title implies. If he 
falls off his high-horse, we'll make him 
literally eat his telegram before a cam- 
era in company with the regional man- 
ager who gives him the most eo 
trimming, so that we may have a 
manent record of his ignominy. = 
we'll call him “C. Cocky Spear” there 
after! 

Now what? 

P. S.—Since all contests are on a 
quota basis, supervisors are eligible here 
too. 


_ The same idea was carried out 
in the issue of the house magazine 
coming out a few days later where 
the letter from Mr. Cochrane was 
quoted, together with pictures to 
emphasize the suggestion that “if 
Spear makes good he will be the 
Prince of Producers and if he 
fails he will be made to eat his 
words (i. e., his telegram) before 
a camera.” The house magazine 
also contained a cartoon show- 
ing Mr. Spear seated upon a horse 
with very long legs and with his 
gauntlet upon the ground. The 
caption read: “Regional Manager 
C. Spear is now on his high- 
horse and has thrown down the 
= to the other districts, but 
ice-President Cochrane is egging 
on the others to throw Spear off 
his high-horse. Who'll get Spear’s 
Goat?” Below was a picture of 
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Where High Pressure 


Availeth Not — 
Nor Alibis: 


Classified ads aren’t institutional — the 
advertiser gazes at no horizon. He has 
a definite immediate need—and he wants 
definite immediate results. 


And he knows whether he gets them or 


The Boston Transcript, a six-day paper 
with only evening editions, regularly 
carries more classified advertising than 
any other Boston paper—more even than 
any morning and evening combination— 
for the same six days. 


Proof again of the unique advertising 
effectiveness of this outstanding 


newspaper. 


Boston Evening Cranscript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston 


New York Chicago San Francisco Les Angeled 


Fight Tuberculosis—Buy Christmas Seals Now 
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Facts You Can Use 


Facts, Figures and Definite Information 


about the Buying Habits of a Virgin Field 
for Advertised Merchandise, of a neglected 


market of twenty million buyers. 


Even the personal viewpoints of the local 
merchants of that great market —all con- 
tained in a comprehensive survey conducted 
by nine national publications. 


These facts are yours for the asking, com- 
piled in an attractive book: ‘‘Facts about 


the Buying Habits of 173 


Small Town Communities.” 


Write for it today, as the 
supply is limited. Use your 
business letterhead, address- these seals aght 


tuberculosis. 
In g Buy them. 


American Home Magazine Publishers 


INCORPORATED 


510 North Dearborn Street 
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the gentleman taking a fall with 
a little goat looking on asking, “I 
wonder who'll get me?” 

The response was instant. Let- 
ters and telegrams flooded the 
home office, all of them eagerly ac- 
cepting the challenge and predict- 
ing gleefully how easily they were 
going to “get Spear’s goat.” Some 
charged him with waiting till he 
got a fat, juicy order on his books 
before issuing the challenge, some 
magnanimously conceded to him 
second place in the contest, some 
merely accepted the defy and an- 
nounced their intention of win- 
ning. Almost before we knew it, 
the contest was on and all the 
folks in the field were off for a 
fast start and the orders were roll- 
ing in from all sides. 

Regional Manager Spear ac- 
cepted the goat idea and used it as 
a heading for his letters to the 
men with a caption: “I don’t want 
any district to get me,” and one 
of the Western supervisors pur- 
chased the largest rubber goat he 
could find, had it equipped with 
a glorious squeak and labeled 
“Spear’s Goat,” which he offered 
as an additional prize to the win- 
ner in the contest. 

Through it all the spirit of good- 
natured banter prevailed, as will 
be seen from the following quo- 
tations taken at random from the 
letters received from the men in 
the field: “We have a very able 
force of salesmen who will knock 
the buck out of the bucking horse.” 
“I like his effrontery. Tell him 
his name is already C. Cocky Spear 
so far as we are concerned.” 

“This territory is after his scalp 
with full intention of making him 
eat his own words.” “He may be 
in the capital city of the United 
States, but we will show him how 
to capitalize on forgery bond pro- 
duction.” A big Irishman up in 
Montreal wrote: “When it comes 
to anything to do with horses the 
Emerald Isle usually has some- 
thing to say, and I guess the others 
will have to get their whips out if 
they wish to be in second or third 
money before the end of the year.” 

All these challenges and defies 
were immediately reproduced and 
sent out to the field and each 
brought forth a bunch of others, 
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so that some days it required three 
or four pages of solid processing 
to convey all that our men 
thought about the contest. Every- 
body was interested in hearing 
what everybody else had to say 
and all were entering into the spirit 
of beating the other fellow. 

Throughout the event the car- 
toons appearing from week to 
week in the house magazine did 
a great deal in carrying out the 
central theme. The first picture 
was entitled “They’re Off,” and 
showed Spear on a horse starting 
on a racetrack, with his goat 
alongside and a bunch of men on 
foot trying to follow him, Lewsen 
in the lead, reaching out to grasp 
the horse’s tail. Gradually and by 
common consent the “high-horse” 
was dropped out of the contest and 
attention centered on “Spear’s 
Goat,” so a cartoon was drawn 
representing the bunch of salesmen 
closing in upon his “goat-ship” and 
this cartoon adorned all letters 
going out from the home office 
during the last few weeks of the 
contest. One of the supervisors, 
H. W. Bell, of Michigan, stood 
quite a little good-natured chaffing 
from his friends because he had 
nothing to say in the contest until 
he was finally goaded to reply, by 
some of the pointed references sent 
in his direction. His response 
then was merely four Bible refer- 
ences which, when looked up, were 
found to be as follows: 


‘Doth the wild ass bray when he 
hath grass or loweth the ox over his 
fodder?” 6: 

“Even a fool, ‘when he holdeth his 
peace, is counted wise; and he that 
shutteth his lips is esteemed a man of 
understanding.’ Proverbs 17:28 

“For a dream cometh through the 
multitude of business; and a fool’s 
voice is known by multitude of words.” 
Ecclesiastes 5:3. 

“Boast not thyself of tomorrow; for 
thou knowest not = a day may bring 
forth.” Proverbs 2 


These cntatens indicate the 
spirit of good-natured banter that 
kept everybody working happily 
under high pressure until the last 
hour of the last day of the contest. 
Cartoons which accompanied many 
of the letters helped to keep up 
the idea of fun. In the final days 
of the contest, the general excite- 
ment in the home office was indi- 
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cated by a cartoon showing every- 
body working at top speed, mes- 
senger boys following each other 
with telegrams of late production 
and great stacks of orders on 
everybody’s desk. 

When the winners were an- 
nounced it was found that regional 
manager N. Lewsen had been suc- 
cessful in “getting Spear’s Goat” 
and that supervisor W. J. La 
Varre, whose big sale started the 
whole ball rolling, was the winner 
of the supervisor’s cup. The chal- 
lenger, regional manager Spear, 
had to stand a lot of jokes, but he 
turned the tables on his tormentors, 
when the following year the South- 
ern district won back that coveted 
chairman’s cup. 

The great point is that all this 
good-natured fun actually produced 
orders and brought in a consider- 
able increase in volume of business 
and proved that now and then— 
not too often—the impromptu con- 
test of the “spontaneous combus- 
tion” type may be quite as effec- 
tive as the more carefully thought 
out and planned salesman’s prize 
offering. 


McGraw-Hill Advances 
W. T. Chevalier 


Willard T. Chevalier. business man- 
ager since 1923 of the Enginecring 
News-Record, New York, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the civil 
engineering and construction publica- 
tions of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, New York, which include 
Engineering News-Record and Construc- 
tion Methods, and the work of the busi- 
ness news department. 





New Accounts for Hancock 
Payne Agency 


D. Becker & Sons, Philadelphia, man- 
ufacturers and distributors of Becker 
upholstered furniture, have placed their 
advertising account with the Hancock 
Payne Advertising Organization, of 
that city. 

The F. Weber Company, also of Phil- 
adelphia, artists’ drawing materials, has 
also placed its advertising account with 
the Payne organization. 


Argentine Publications Open 
New York Office 


El Suplemento and La Novela Sema- 
nal have opened offices at New York. 
Both publications are published weekly 
at Buenos Aires. 
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Treatment of “Icebergs” 
Depends on Goods to Be Sold 


Leonarp ReFricERator ComMPaANy 
Granp Rapips, Micn., Nov. 22, 1927. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read the article headed “Sell- 
ing to Icebergs’ [November 17 issue, 
page 17] with interest and feel that 
some very good points were brought 
out. 

I believe that the method of handling 
this type of buyer would depend some 
what on the class of merchandise being 
sold. If it is a one-sale proposition, 
perhaps some of the pressure and un- 
usual methods described would be sat- 
isfactory; if, however, the merchandise 
is being sold to a customer with whom 
you expect to keep up business rela- 
tions for a period of years, other meth- 
ods aré necessary. 

Personally, I feel that many of the 
so-called “‘poker-face’’ buyers or “gruff’’ 
buyers really do this in self-defense. 
They have a weakness, and, probably 
through experience, realize this and are 
using their meth of operation more 
as a shield. 

If the customer gives the representa- 
tive a satisfactory interview, giving him 
time to present his proposition, I don’t 
believe it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence how the buyer acts in the presence 
of the salesman, because if the salesman 
has the right kind of a product at a 
fair price and sold under a fair policy, 
the customer will probably buy his mer- 


chandise. 
A. H. Jarcer, 
Sales Manager & Secretary. 


Rear Admiral Bullard Dies 


Rear Admiral William H. G. Bullard, 
chairman of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion since its inauguration last March, 
died last week at Washington, D. C. 
He was a pioneer in the development of 
radio communication in this country. 

Admiral Bullard was born sixty-two 
years ago at Media, Pa. He graduated 
from the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
in 1880. He saw active service during 
the Spanish-American and World Wars. 
In 1922 he retired. after a career of 
thirty-six years in the Navy. 


New York Editorial 
Conference to Meet 


The second talk of a series of ad- 
dresses on “Art in Industry,” spon- 
sored by the New York Editorial Con- 
ference, will be given by Richard F. 
Bach, at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. on December 2. The topic will 
be “Design—The Silent Partner of In- 
dustry.” 








Ternstedt Mfg. Company 
Appoints Sales Executives 
H.. McPhail has been appointed 
sales manager of the Ternstedt Manu- 
facturing Company, Detroit. W. M. 
Maher has beén appointed assistant 
sales manager, 
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Perhaps Your Product Is Out of 
Style and You Don’t Know It 


It Is Easy for Other Things Besides Clothes to Go Out of Style 


By A. H. Deute 


NDELIBLY impressed on the 

minds of the manufacturers of 
clothing is the style factor. The 
clothing manufacturer knows that 
he must. keep his styles up to the 
minute. If he can be ahead of the 
minute, so much the better. And 
the automobile manufacturer real- 
izes that he cannot let competitors 
get ahead of him in the addition 
of refinements. An automobile 
which was the last word in design 
a year or two ago is just an old 
“has-been” today, in the estimation 
of many buyers. 

Recently, Arnold, Constable & 
Co., in New York City, put on a 
most interesting display of out-of- 
date costumes. It was a real 
shock to note the 1915 street dress 
which the flapper at that time was 
wearing. I remember that at that 
time, older people were reflecting 


gloomily on what the world was 


coming to, with young women 
dressing in such a shocking man- 
ner. If any of those writers of 
1915 are still alive, it speaks well 
for their ability to survive under 
punishment. 

And while all this is going on 
in clothing and automobiles, one 
hears another group of manufac- 
turers say, with satisfaction, “Well, 
we're glad we're not in one of 
those businesses influenced by fash- 
ions or styles. Food is food. We 
don’t have to bother about styles!” 

But just as people were saying 
that, a newcomer in the ginger ale 
field, Canada Dry, dashed into the 
market and created an entirely new 
style in ginger ale. I don’t know 
anything about ginger ale except 
from a consumer standpoint, but 
everybody knows that Canada Dry 
did something different. 

Of course, the style has been 
copied. Pale dry ginger ale can 
now be obtained in many brands. 
No doubt many of them are as 
high in quality as Canada Dry. 
But the fact remains that Canada 
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Dry had a most interesting inside 
track. And it got its foothold be- 
cause it featured something new 
and different insofar as the Ameri- 
can market was concerned. 

One hears the argument that 
Canada Dry’s early success was 
due to the change in the liquid re- 
freshment market in the United 
States. That may well be so. But 
the fact remains that the people 
back of Canada Dry were “Johnny 
on the spot” to profit by it. 

The most interesting thing to 
me, in connection with this, was 
the talk I had with a manufac- 
turer of ginger ale of the old- 
fashioned variety who said to me: 
“Well, it’s just one of those fads. 
I’ve seen a lot of new things tried 
out. They don’t go. I’ve been 
making ginger ale a good many 
years. I know what people want!” 

Some years ago, a condiment 
manufacturer developed an old- 
time recipe for a table relish. With 
it, he built up a splendid business. 
He found himself, a few years 
ago, in a position to let his busi- 
ness almost run itself. He told me 
he had nothing to fear. He was 
sincere in the statement that no- 
body could buy better raw mate- 
rials and ingredients. He did not 
cut the corners when it came to 
quality. His volume was such that 
the labor cost per unit was at a 
minimum. The turnover from a 
dealer standpoint was so good and 
consumer demand so great that 
dealers could see little reason for 
carrying any other competing 
brand. So he rode along, enjoy- 
ing what amounted to a monopoly. 

Of course, there were competi- 
tors. There had been competitors 
every year. They came and went. 
The house became used to having 
several of them every year. The 
sales manager would say to his 
men: “Just go ahead and plug 
away. By the time this crowd 
of competitors gets enough of it, 

















Once in the dim dark ages of adver- 
tising a bright publisher conceived the radical idea 
that women were really interested in clothes. 

So he published a fashion magazine. And it 
grew—and grew—and grew. Just because it met a 
fundamental need. 

Of course advertisers of those days looked 
askance. Advertise foods in a fashion magazine? How 
extraordinary! You see it really does take some time 


for even a very good idea to sink in. 


E.. YEARS ago Better Homes and 


Gardens appeared. Its publishers had watched the 
growing vogue of the garden. In great homes and 
lesser the garden was becoming the mark of caste— 
the caste of the men and women who love their homes, 
who work and spend to improve them. 

Better Homes and Gardens grew — not stum- 
blingly, but instantly. Today it is read in a million 
homes— with gardens. These home-making enthusiasts 





like Better Homes and Gardens “how-to-do-it” arti- 
cles on garden-planning, on interior decoration, home 
building, on the cooking which is so important to 
gracious living. 

900,000 of these families own their own 
homes. When the next solicitation pulls out the vox 


humana stop of “merchandising influence” we beg 


you to remember that the butchers, bakers and 


candlestick makers everywhere know those who do 
own their own homes and treat them and their pref- 


erences with due deference. 





And 74% of this interested—and interesting 
—circulation live in the retail shopping areas of cities 


over 25,000 and 93% have electricity — 67% have gas. 


Sci 1922 Better Homes and Gar- 


dens has been the fastest growing horhe magazine in 
America. And yet it publishes no fiction—uses no 


forcing methods. 
Truly, the garden does beckon to Big Business, 


just as the fashion magazine once beckoned. 


A MILLION CIRCULATION A MONTH 
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there will be another lot jump up. 
From the outside, the condiment 
business looks awfully interesting. 
From the inside, it’s not so easy. 
So you can count on having com- 
petition right along. If it’s not 
one, then it’s another. They’ll all 
be selling for less than our price. 
And it will break them sooner or 
later. So just keep at it and don’t 
bother me with stories about com- 
petition !” 

Now, there was much sound 
sales logic in what this sales man- 
ager said to his men. Salesmen 
are prone to pay too much attention 
to the other fellow. They listen to 
the tales the dealers tell them and 
then they pass them along, often 
much magnified, to the sales man- 
ager. And so you find the “case 
hardened” sales manager, to whom 
all these excuses and alibis are old 
stories, 

But there was just one thing 
which this particular sales manager 
failed to realize and that was that 
it was possible for a product to 
go out of style, even if it enjoyed 
a practical monopoly. And that is 
what happened in this case. The 
house failed to realize that the 
product consisted of the commodity 
and the service. It failed to real- 
ize that a product must be more 
than just high in quality. It must 
be convenient to use. If it is diffi- 
cult to use and a competing article 
comes along which is easy to use, 
then the newcomer has a distinct 
advantage. And so a new product, 
with its more convenient package, 
made its inroads. The damage was 
done while the sales manager was 
telling his men he did not want to 
hear any hard luck stories—that 
the men were hired to sell goods 
and what he wanted to see was 
orders. 

A wiser sales manager would 
have told his men to think twice 
before they brought in alibis, but 
he would also have kept his ear 
to the ground. A few trips on his 
own time, calling on trade, would 
have told him many things. 

One of these days, somebody is 
going to pack olives in such a way 
that they will look neat and pretty 
in the bottle, but at the same time 
will come out, if not eagerly, at 
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least willingly. A man with a lik- 
ing for figures might well figure 
out how many less olives are eaten 
each year because it requires so 
much shaking and fussing around 
to get olives out of the bottle that 
people stint themselves unneces- 
sarily. Some of the trick packs 
of pickles come under the same 
classification. One would think 
that these pickles and olives were 
packed merely for show purposes 
and not to eat. 

Recently, I saw some intriguing 
door knobs and locks. They re- 
quired no keys. There was a sort 
of spring attachment which served 
to lock the door securely. It was 
easy to see that such a lock would 
be much safer than some of the 
locks requiring keys. People real- 
ize that many a key lock can be 
opened by skeleton keys and dupli- 
cate keys. 

I asked a manufacturer why he 
did not turn to some such product. 
He pointed out that he had a great 
deal“of money tied up in equip- 
ment for making the old style 
locks. Probably he would prefer 
to let his business drift out of 
style rather than be one of the 
first to come out with a new 
product. 


SALESMEN NOT NECESSARILY TO 
BLAME 


This brings us to the pertinent 
subject of salesmen’s selling cost. 
Selling costs are rising. They are 
going up at an alarming rate. 
For a year or two after the war, 
war conditions were blamed. It 
was said that salesmen had forgot- 
ten how to sell things. Gradually, 
these conditions would be changed. 
Selling costs would then come 
down. 

But selling costs by and large 
have not come down. Here and 
there, one finds a company which 
has accomplished some worth-while 
things, but it is the exception. To 
try to solve this problem, the com- 
mon practice is to “hammer the 
salesmen harder.” Thousands of 
words are written each month criti- 
cizing the salesmen and the sales 
force. Salesmen are lazy. They 
don’t like to work on Saturdays. 
They don’t. like to work long 
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hours. They hate to make out 
daily reports. A hundred and one 
things are the matter with the 
force. 

The management stands the sales 
manager up on the well-known 
carpet and tells him that his men 
are not working. They point out 
the way in which production has 
been standardized and costs brought 
down. And they are concerned 
over the fact that while there is a 
caving in production costs per unit, 
there seems to be a rising cost in 
the sales department, which offsets 
the savings the manufacturing de- 
partment has made. 

To show its desire to “co-oper- 
ate” with the sales force, the house 
uses more advertising. And to 
the salesmen it says, in effect, “See 
here, what we are doing to make 
it easy for you to get orders. This 
means our line practically sells 
itself. Now, go along and load 
the trade. If with all this support 
you can’t get the business, it must 
be you are just loafing.” 

Then you see the sales force 
making a sincere effort to sell more 
goods. You see the sales manager 
hiring and firing—hiring and fir- 
ing. He hears of this and that 
man working for this and that 
He hears these men 


company. 
have been successful. So he goes 
out and gets them. And then 


many of them fail to make good. 
The man who employed them 
shakes his head and tells himself 
that that is the trouble with hiring 
other people’s stars—they get all 
puffed up when you take them on. 
They think you can’t get on with- 
out them. They assume orders 
will roll in their way. They imag- 
ine the new job is going to be a 
duplicate of the old one, where 
they were so successful. 

It takes the men and the house 
several months to find out that 
the move was a mistake. The 
house says definitely that that is 
what happens when you hire stars 
away from another house. The 
thing to do is to train your own 
men. And it wonders what it is 
going to do next. 

More often than not, the truth 
lies in the fact that production 
costs may have been brought down, 
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but at the same time the product 
has become so standardized, so 
lacking in “personality,” that it 
has become “just one of those 
things.” While the house may 
have reduced the cost to make 
the article, it has done so really 
at the expense of its interesting 
features. Or it has spent so much 
time standardizing that it has 
failed to realize that the consumer 
demand is trending in another di- 
rection. While the general de- 
mand has been developing in an- 
other direction, the house has gone 
ahead and increased and improved 
its production along the old lines. 
Thus it finds itself with an article 
produced at low cost—which, ac- 
cording to older habits of other 
years, should move out readily and 
show a nice profit. But the sales 
do not come easily. The orders 
are small in size. The house is 
plainly puzzled. But it does not 
try to solve the problem by get- 
ting at the truth of the matter. 
On the contrary, it is much easier 
to blame the sales force and tell 
the sales manager to bring more 
pressure to bear on the men. 

A house which changed its prod- 
uct almost entirely a few years 
ago did so because its president, 
worried over the falling off in 
business, packed his bag and went 
out as an ordinary individual to 
work a few days with each of sev- 
eral men. He did an intelligent 
thing. He told each man not to 
introduce him as the president of 
the company. He knew that in 
that event the attitude of the trade 
would be far from natural. They 
would not want to talk up to the 
head of the company. Buyers 
would be more inclined to invite 
him to luncheon or, in other cases, 
to get him into a corner and ask 
for an advertising allowance. 

So this head of the company 
went out as one of the sales force. 
He did much listening and learn- 
ing and very little talking. He 
questioned housewives whenever he 
had a chance to meet them in re- 
tail stores. 

And, naturally, he found out 
some interesting things. He could 
talk with women and with sales 
men in retail stores and with 
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retail merchants much more in- 
telligently than the firm’s regular 
salesman, because this head of the 
business naturally understood the 
production problems. It did not take 
him many days to realize that the 
reason for the falling off of orders 
was the fact that women’s buying 
habits were changing. They were 
‘hanging faster than he realized. 
There was nothing wrong with 
his product. The quality was satis- 
factory. The price was reasonable. 
But women were not using the 
urticle any more in exactly the 
same way they hadebeen using it. 

For a couple of years this com- 
pany, including its president, had 
tried to stop the falling off in 
ders by reducing the price. They 
tried to meet the drop in price 
by working out short cuts in pro- 
duction. They really had accom- 
plished a great deal in this respect, 
hut the effort was futile. People 
were not standing back on _ ac- 
count of the price. There was a 


little bit missing in style. The 
salesmen were pounding away 
against a condition which the 


dealer did not create. And the 
house had insisted on shutting its 
eyes to what was going on. And 

would not let its own sales 
force tell it the truth. 

The head of the most successful 
business of its kind in a Western 
territory leaves his business three 
or four months every year. He 
travels about in his own territory, 
in other territories, and, almost 
every year, he goes to Europe at 
least for a few weeks. 

_ “How can you afford to be away 
from your business so much?” he 
was asked. 

“I can’t afford to be inside my 
own office as much as I am,” he 
replied. “If it weren’t for my 
family and my friends and my golf 
club and the -fact that I like to 

rowl around-in my own plant, 
ld be gone still more of the time. 
You see I can get my production 
into shape and I can get my office 
nto shape so they will run 
smoothly at least for a few months. 
But I can’t stay away from actual 
selling and buying conditions and 
ope to keep up to or a little ahead 

f the times. 

“We all like to tell ourselves 
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that the place for the head of the 
business is at his desk in his com- 
fortable private office. Many of 
us heads of businesses rather re- 
sent the idea of going out and 
hobnobbing with retailers and 
wholesalers in their places of busi- 
ness. We like to tell ourselves 
that our places are at board meet- 
ings and studying cost accountants’ 
reports and reading graphs. 

“Those are fine things. We 
ought to take them all into con- 
sideration. But we must realize 
that our business exists not to 
make things but to sell them. It’s 
a lot easier to perfect machinery 
and so on in the factory than it 
is to perfect and maintain distri- 
bution machinery. 

“And so we come around again 


to this fact: Merchandise styles 


change. Buying habits change. 
Buying motives and _ reasons 
change. Maybe one reason for the 


failure to reduce selling costs is 
the failure to keep in close touch 
with these buying trends and be- 
ing willing to adapt the product 
to what people want, instead of 
refraining from spending the 
money to perfect the product and 
spending it in trying to force over 
something that is hard to sell.” 

If it seems poor policy to leave 
it to the salesmen to bring in these 
stories of changing buying motives, 
and if the head of the house finds 
it impossible to get out and find 
out for himself, then there is al- 
ways the alternative of employing 
“shoppers,” to go about in stores 
and sense the real situation, just 
as department stores often employ 
expert shoppers to keep in touch 
with what competitors are doing. 
But one thing is necessary, and 
that is that the house really real- 
izes what people want, how the 
buying motives are trending and 
how the product is being kept in 
line with those trends. 

And then, when the facts come 
out, they must be met, even if the 
solution happens to be expensive 
and disagreeable, because, as a re- 
cent advertising agency question- 
naire said, “A fact is a fact, re- 
gardless of what we think about 
it or how much we dislike it. 
The fact remains that the fact is 
os n:” 








Adapting the Package to Present- 
Day Conditions 


‘The New Small Underwood Deviled Ham Can Is Helping to Increas: 
the Sale of the Larger Can 


By James True 


P to a few years ago, Under- 
wood Deviled Ham, packed 
by William Underwood Company, 
Boston, had been made in only 
two sizes, 5% ounce cans retail- 
ing at from 35 cents to 40 cents and 
2¥% ounce cans at 
20 cents to 25 
cents. These pre- 
sumably were 
satisfactory to 
the trade and to 
the public, and 
undoubtedly the 
business might 
have _ continued 
for many years 
without change 
and with the cus- 
tomary steady, 
conservative rate 
of progress. 
Even though 
the 2% ounce can 
was criticized oc- 
casionally as a 
rather small pack- 
age for the money, 
yet to meet the 
tendency of the 





in the line of canned meats. The 
10-cent package met with instant 
favor and the original pack was 
disposed of in short order. The 
following year, having demon- 
strated that this new can would be 
* a commercia! 
success, a much 
larger quantity 
was produced, but 
even that disap- 
peared before the 
next packing sea- 
son came around 
Now this 10-cent 
can is being sold 
in practically all 
parts of the 
United States and 
the Underwood 
company will this 
year sell nearly 
as many of these 
small cans as it 
will sell of the 
20-cent cans 
which have been 
on the market for 
over sixty years. 

The motive 
back of this de- 





times, a. still 
smaller .package 
was brought out 
in 1925. This was 
a 1% ounce can 
to retail for 10 
cents. Some of 
the trade laughed 
at it; called it a 
watch charm and 
pronounced it too 
small to be sal- 
able—but see 
what happened. 
During the first 
year only 250,000 
cans were packed 
and placed with selected distribu- 
tors in different parts of the coun- 
try so as to obtain an accurate 
cross section, as it were, of the 
public’s reaction to this innovation 


SMALL-SIZE CAN 





velopment was 
threefold. It was 
noticeable that 


the drift to 
apartments and 
the greatly  in- 
creased use of 
kitchenettes was 
creating a larger 
demand for 
smaller and 








DISPLAY VALUE HAS BEEN GIVEN THE 
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lower-price pack- 
ages in many lines 
of grocery spe- 
cialties. Under- 
wood had also 
discovered from observation that 
the 20-cent can instead of being 
too small was actually too large 
for many purposes. It appeared 
that to many people economically 
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The “Net” 
QY Counts 


FOR all practical purposes, the Audit 
Bureau is properly paid by publishers 
to prohibit the padding of circulation 
figures. Advertisers insist on the net. 
Farm Life is edited with the idea that 
the actual influence of a farm paper is 
measured by the net value of its editorial 
content and not by the number of pages 
that must be read to get the information. 
Farmers are busy. They appreciate the 
services of Farm Life’s editors in separat- 
ing and discarding the straw before the 
threshed editorial grain is delivered to 
subscribers. 


T. W. LeQuatte 


Advertising Manager 





Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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Oysvemre) am wore 


The Mirror merits a place 
on your New York sched- 
ule because its audience is 


YOUNG (the Mirror is a bright 
PICTURE newspaper, designed 
for the younger families) ; 
OPEN-MINDED; with their 
buying habits mot set in fixed 
grooves; 


BIG; and 


INTERESTED, to an unus- 
ual degree, in the editorial 
content, as proved by the 
fast rise in circulation. So 
you know your copy gets 

unusual attention in the 

Mirror. 


There are 2,000 morning or evening daily news- 


papers in the U.S. Q Except for the 5 shown 
here, the N. Y. DAILY MIRROR has passed them 


all, Q It is only 3% years old. Yet its circula- 
tion is 449,369. 


New V0 
York (WZ, 





1 MORA BOYLE, Advertising Director New York 
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Fried Crullers Cost Banker, 60, 7 
His 6 Weeks Stage Beauty Bride 
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The Great Eight Poultry Farm of H. J. Schlafly and Lyle Funk of Carlyle, Ill 


They Make Money — 
They Spend Money— 
On America’s Poultry Farms 


Poultry farmers are making good money and 
spending good money. They are potential cus- 
tomers—waiting to be convinced of the worth of 
your product —ready to buy. 


Their homes are filled with trade-marked articles 
and products — and their purchases are greatly 
influenced by the advertising in their poultry 
paper, the paper that speaks to them in their own 
language and makes a particular appeal to them 


National Advertisers— Note This ! 


More than 66% of those answering a question- 
naire sent to a cross-section of our circulation 
stated that they preferred reading a poultry paper 
to a general farm paper. Make new customers for 
your products through the American Poultry 
Journal. 


American Poultry Journal 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Oldest and Best Poultry Paper — Established 1874 
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inclined the probability of wasting 
a part of the contents, when only a 
small amount was wanted, acted as 
an actual deterrent against opening 
a can at all. That tendency, of 
course, served to retard consump- 
tion and sales. The company, 
moreover, had long felt the need 
of a relatively low-price sample 
package and the adaptability of the 
10-cent can for use as a sample 
when required seemed at first as 
strong a reason for its production 
as its commercial possibilities. 

It was soon found, however, that 
these 10-cent cans were so small 
as to be almost totally lacking 
in display value on a dealer’s shelf. 
To overcome this difficulty, the 
cans were then packed in attrac- 
tive counter display cartons, six 
cans to the carton, with the idea 
of bringing the product more 
prominently to the attention of 
the consumer and also of creat- 
ing a household package so that 
the cans could be bought by the 
half dozen instead of singly. 

Both of these ideas are begin- 
ning to show results. The car- 
tons are being used for display 
purposes and more and more gro- 
cers are reporting that their pa- 
trons are buying the whole carton 
of six tins, which means, accord- 
ing to the Underwood theory, that 
those people will eat more deviled 
ham than if they had to depend 
on memory to buy a single can 
every now and then. 

In contemplating this new size 
at the outset, there was a problem 
which seemed rather formidable. 
It was evident that because of the 
disproportionate cost of the pack- 
age and the strict limitation on 
price, the percentage of profit per 
unit of sale would be considerably 
less on the small cans than on 
the larger ones, and the question 
was what effect, if any, would this 
smaller and less profitable package 
have on the sale of the larger and 
more profitable sizes. Was it good 
business, in other words, to tempt 
the public to buy a less profitable 
unit by offering it at a more 
popular price? 

The company wisely decided to 
let the public furnish the answer 
to this question, believing that in 
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the long run the public can be de- 
pended upon to buy what it wants 
and to reject what it does not 
want. It was felt that if the 
sale of these small cans proved 
disappointing, it would be a fairly 
simple matter to take up dealers’ 
stocks and withdraw that size 
from the market, while if the sale 
was successful, it seemed fairly 
certain that with the 10-cent price 
the additional volume could be de- 
pended on to make up any de- 
ficiency in profit which might re- 
sult from curtailment of the sale 
of the larger sizes. In short, the 
decision to try it out was based 
on the broad ground that the 
nearer a manufacturer can come 
to giving the public what it wants 
at a price it wants to pay, the 
better off he will be in the end. 

The 10-cent cans have not in- 
terfered noticeably with the sale 
of the other two sizes. Some 
stores to be sure decline to carry 
three sizes of a specialty of this 
kifid, but if one size is eliminated 
it is usually done only after giving 
all three sizes a trial and ascer- 
taining which size or sizes the 
majority of patrons of the store 
seems to prefer. 


THE SMALL-SIZE CAN AIDS SALE OF 
THE LARGER CANS 


There are unmistakable  evi- 
dences, moreover, that the 10-cent 
price is helping to increase rather 
than decrease the sale of the larger 
cans. Many people will risk a 
dime for the sake of trying some- 
thing they have never had before, 
and thousands of such people are 
being introduced in this way to 
Underwood Deviled Ham. Once 
introduced, the particular size best 
adapted to the individual’s needs 
takes care of itself. Also, by still 
further removing Underwood 
Deviled Ham from the luxury 
class through the medium of the 
popular price, many markets have 
been opened in which it was never 
before thought possible to sell an 
article of this kind. 

Much of the Underwood ad- 
vertising has naturally been de- 
voted to introducing the 10-cent 
cans and particularly the carton 
of six tins. Bearing as it does, 
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however, the same Red Devil trade- 
mark as its predecessors, an ad- 
vertisement devoted chiefly to the 
10-cent can is just as much 
an advertisement of Underwood 
Deviled Ham in all three sizes as 
if the 10-cent feature were not 
mentioned. The advertising there- 
fore can be continued without in- 
terruption and without material in- 
crease in the appropriation. The 
mediums used have been chiefly 
women’s magazines, supplemented 
by numerous local newspaper cam- 
paigns in markets which the com- 
pany desires to cultivate inten- 
sively. 


Gains in Life Insurance 


New paid-in life insurance business 
during October of this year was 2.6 
per cent greater than that of the same 
period of 1926. The first ten months 
of 1927 showed an increase of 1.4 per 
cent over the corresponding period of 
1926. These figures were compiled by 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, which controls 81 per cent of the 
volume of life insurance sold. 

The total new business for October, 
1927, was $930,000,00G against $907,- 
000,000 for the same month of the pre- 
vious year. The total new business for 
the ten months period was $9,282,000,- 
600 for this year, compared with $9,- 
151,000,000 for the same period of 
1926. 


White Rock Net Income 
Increases 


The White Rock Mineral Spring 
Company, New York, reports for the 
nine months ended September 30, 1927, 
a net profit of $777,753, after taxes 
and charges, against $693,360 in the 
corresponding period of last year. Net 
profit for the September quarter was 
$234,084, after taxes and_ charges, 
against $224,885 in the third quarter of 
1926. 


New Accounts for Winsten & 
Sullivan 


The Theodor Sauer Company, New 
York, manufacturer of the Tudor-Duplex 
table and other furniture, has appointed 
Winsten & Sullivan, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. The May Chong Company, 
New York, wholesaler of oriental art- 
wares, has also placed its advertising ac- 
count with this agency. 


George W. Laine, Jr., has been ap- 
ointed advertising manager of the 
tudebaker Sales Company of New- 
ark, N. J. He formerly was systems 
service manager of the Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Company, Inc., Or- 
ange, 
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Chicago Neighborhood Banks 


Unite to Advertise 

The Chicago and Cook County Bank- 
ers Association, a group of banks out- 
side of the ‘ ‘Loop” but within Chicago 
city limits, has started an institutional 
newspaper campaign in behalf of neigh- 
borhood and outlying banking. 

The preliminary campaign, according 
to E. x Baty, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, will cover a period of six 
months, during which time twenty-six 
pieces of copy, one a week, will appear 
in a number of Chicago daily news- 
papers. A_ schedule of insertions has 
been worked out which will result in 
one advertisement appearing in at least 
one daily newspaper every day, during 
the six-month period. 

This co-operative campaign will in 
no way interfere with the regular ad- 
vertising of the individual banks. It 
is merely an attempt to do collectively 
what it is difficult for one bank to do 
alone. 


P. J. Detroy, Jr., with J. X. 


Netter, Inc. 

Peter J. Detroy, Jr., has joined 
J. X. Netter, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, as an account executive. He 
was for four years with The Biow 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, and at one time was on the 
advertising staff of the Packard Motor 
Car Company, Detroit. 


Galen Snow, Treasurer, 
Springfield Agency 


Galen Snow, for the last five years 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of the Greenfield Tap and Die 
Corporation, Greenfield, Mass., has be- 
come treasurer of Wm. B. Remington, 
Inc., Springfield, Mass., advertising 
agency. 


“Open Shop News” Appoints 
D. B. Eisenberg 


D. B. Eisenberg, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Ben Franklin and 
Western Printing, Chicago (recently 
changed to Printing, western edition), 
has joined the Open Shop News, Chi- 
cago. He will have charge of advertis- 
ing and circulation. 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Advances R. W. Gillispie 


Robert W. Gillispie, vice-president 
and assistant general manager of The 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, conveying and crushing 
machinery, etc., has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager. 


Action Display Advertising 


Company Changes Name 

The Action Display Advertising Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Tex., has changed 
its name to the Texas Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company. 
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England Has Its 


Railroad Adver- 


tising Problem Too 


Railroad Men May Be “All Wet” but That’s Better Than Being All 
Dried Up, This Britisher Believes 


By W. M. Teasdale 


Advertising Manager, London & North Eastern Railway 


[Epitor1rat Norte: This interesting 
English contribution to the railroad ad- 
vertising discussion which has been go- 
ing on in Printers’ INK was accom- 
panied by the following letter: 

“I plead guilty to having allowed 
your issue of October 6 to lie on my 
table for some weeks before I examined 
it. This I admit frequently happens, 
but the paper ts looked through, and 
I am sorry in this case that I had no 
opportunity of turning to the particular 
issue before now, for I find it contains 
a most interesting article by a Railroad 
Advertising Agent, [“Lay Off the Rail- 
roads,” page 41]. The article has in- 
terested me so much that I feel I can 
not resist sending you the enclosed. 
Perhaps it is unpublishable. Anyhow it 
contains my sentiments, and has af- 
forded me some amusement in its com- 
position.”’] 

HE anonymous writer of the 

interesting article “Lay Off 
the Railroads” may have met me. 
At any rate, I am sure that if 
we met we should find that we 
have very much in common. As 
an advertising man, I can only 
hope that my American friend 
may alter his opinion when he 
has drawn his pay cheque from 
the railroad for more than twenty 
years—as I have. It seems to me 
that this writer does not possess 
the outlook which one would ex- 
pect from a railroad man in a 
country where the powers of ad- 
vertising are so much appreci- 
ated, nor does it seem to me that 
his argument is sound, for his 
article supplies the answer to his 
own objections to other people 

“pointing the way.’ 

He states that a railroad has 
nothing to sell until the buyer 
wants to purchase, and that the 
railroad exists to give its patrons 
what they want after they have 
decided to want it. This is wrong, 
from my point of view. 

I have always considered that 
it is the object of the railroad to 
try to make the public buy its 
service. I agree that this means 


that the advertising of the service 
should not necessarily be the pre- 
dominant side of railway advertis- 
ing. It is the railway company’s 
job to see that the advantages for 
trade or pleasure which exist in 
its territory are made known to 
all potential buyers; thus it will 
sell transportation. My American 
friend actually agrees. It is for 
this reason that it seems strange 
to me that a man should be dis- 
pleased when suggestions are made 
to him for the possible cultivation 
of traffics. 

The part of the article with 
which I do whole-heartedly agree 
concerns the absurdity of adver- 
tising solely for competitive rea- 
sons against another railroad, and 
also the importance of keeping a 
very careful check upon the ratio 
of advertising costs to the value 
of the traffics concerned. It may 
be that the truest index of the ma- 
terial prosperity of the country is 
to be found from the statistics of 
car loadings, but is it not the duty 
of the railroad to try, as far as 
possible, to influence car loadings? 
When certain traffics Sanaa 
owing to trade depression—and I 
imagine that of late years my 
friend must have had little experi- 
ence of such a thing—the rail- 
road must try to influence other 
business. It must be a poor out- 
look for the transportation system 
of a country if those running it 
wait for traffic to come. It 
seems to me that a public utility 
company which has the sole right 
of giving a particular service in 
a particular district is abusing its 
privileges unless it tries to make 
known this service and extend its 
business considerably. 

It is argued that we do not lift 
a telephone from the hook until 
someone calls, or we wish to call 
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someone. Is it not a fact that the 
use of telephones in the United 
States would not have been any- 
thing like as large as it is had not 
the telephone companies impressed 
the public with the advantages of 
using telephones? 

I know nothing about the rea- 
sons governing the question of ad- 
vertising in California winter 
sports in the writer’s territory. It 
may be that as an inhabitant of a 
small country I cannot visualize 
distances. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that where the wealthy are 
congregated there is the market 
for propaganda. A great number 
of Englishmen go to the winter 
sports in Switzerland; many to 
the sunshine on the Riviera. I ad- 
vertise in those pleasure grounds 
because I would prefer those peo- 
ple to go to places on my line, say 
in Scotland. Perhaps I am wrong, 
but the results have not been bad. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION AND SERVICE 
A DECIDING FACTOR 


I agree with the writer that the 
personal attention and _ service 
given by the staff of a railroad to 
its customers is often one of the 
deciding factors in obtaining busi- 
ness, and much of the propaganda 
issued by the railway advertising 
man must be directed to the staff. 
The enormous and varied inter- 
ests of a railway company, how- 
ever, cannot be sold by canvassers 
or solicitors alone, and advertis- 
ing is the only way of reaching 
the public at large. The traffics 
of a railway company also de- 
pend to a very large extent upon 
good-will, and good-will is cre- 
ated very largely by advertising. 

I have been prompted to send 
these remarks, for it has been 
somewhat of a shock to find views 
published in an American paper 
which are so similar to the views 
on railroad advertising which | 
have had to fight in this country 
during the last few years. I do 
not know what it means for a 


railroad man to be described as 
“all wet,” but as one of the happy 
inhabitants of a country where 
such a state of things is possible, 
it seems to me that it is pref- 
erable to being all dried up, dusty 
and inert. 
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Trade-Paper Items and Penned 
Notes As Good-Will Builders 


There’s a man in Texas, traveling 
for a fire insurance company, who has 
built up friendships among his agents 
in a ridiculously simple way. It’s noth- 
ing more than cashing in on the per- 
sonal interest evidenced by a _hand- 
written note. 

Every week he runs through his 
trade magazines, clips paragraphs re- 
ferring to his agents and sends the clip- 
pings to these men together with a 
rief line or two of friendly comment. 
Maybe it’s a notice of a change in loca- 
tion, an addition to the office, activity 
in a Rotary club; maybe the man or 
someone of his family has been ill; per- 
haps he is taking a trip to Europe, 
New York, California; it may be a 
story about some honor achieved by a 
son or daughter. Trade paper notices 
so often can cover a wide range of 
activity or incidents which can be used. 

This salesman (or field man, as he 
is called) prefers to send his short note 
on hotel stationery rather than on his 
company’s letterhead—for the hotel en- 
velope first arouses curiosity, and sec- 
ond, has a more intimate touch. His 
letters are always very short and not 
too patronizing nor too personal. A 
sentence or two is enough. 

Maybe the secret of the success of 
these notes has been the fact that he 
was actuated by a sincere friendly in- © 
terest rather than business-getting mo- 
tives. The business possibilities through 
the friendships created came later when 
he found that he was getting longer in- 
terviews, a greater interest in his sales 
story about his company and a bigger 
share of an agent’s business.—‘‘Mere- 
dith’s Merchandising Advertising.” 


Building Publications 
Consolidated 


The Building Material Merchant has 
been consolidated with Building Mate- 
rials, both of Chicago, under the name 
of The Building Material Merchant & 
Building Materials. The combined pub 
lication will be issued the first of each 
month, beginning December 1 

George A. Olsen is president of the 
publishing company; Robert R. Greig, 
vice-president and business manager; 
. gtry, vice-president, and Fred 
A. Porter, treasurer. 

Arthur G. Winkler will represent the 
new publication in the Eastern territory; 
James L. Free, in the Central, an 
George C. Turner in the Central West 
territory. 


Canada Dry Has 
Increased Sales 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New 
York, reports net sales for the nine 
months ended September 30, of $7,234,- 
418, against $6,521,726 for the corres 
ponding period of last year. 

Sales for the three months ended 
September 30, amounted to $2,414,800, 
against $2,226,228 for the correspond- 
ing three months of last year. 
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“Buyers of space in 
BUSINESS share these ad- 
vantages. © Every reader 
“hand-picked”— every 
reader an active business 
executive. ©No news- 
stand circulation and no 
bulking-up of copies 
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At your “‘door-step’’ — 


CUBA 


Virtually at the door-step of the United 
States . . . 48 hours from New York 

. is a rich market with American 
buying-habits, importing upwards of 
$160,000,000 worth of goods of Ameri- 
can origin and holding forth even greater 
possibilities for the future. 


At your service — 


EL MUNDO | 


of Havana 


is ready to serve you in capitalizing these wonderful possi- 
bilities through its leadership in circulation (twice as large 
as its nearest competitor) and through its ability and will- 
ingness to work with American manufacturers and advertis- 
ing agencies at all times in finding markets and effecting 
valuable contacts. 
Information about CUBA and EL MUNDO will be 
gladly furnished by: 


S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC. 
Publishers’ Representatives 
TIMES BUILDING Bryant 6900 NEW YORK CITY 
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“Ask Any Dealer” 


The Manufacturer Who Invites Consumers to Ask Their Dealers about 
His Product Ought First to Be Certain His Distributors 
Will Give a Favorable Report 


By C. B. McCuaig 


“< at all good stores.” 
“Ask any hardware dealer.” 

To throw out challenges to the 
wide world in phrases like this 
may give an advertiser a thrill of 
pride, but what is the possible 
effect on the buyer? 

That all depends on what has 
been done to back up the challenge. 
If Mrs. Homemaker takes the 
manufacturer’s statement literally 
and asks for Blank Soap at a half 
dozen good stores without finding 
it, her last state is likely to be 
worse than her first. A great deal 
also depends on what is said across 
the counter when you “ask at any 
hardware store.” 

One of the most sweeping chal- 
lenges of this kind is offered in 
the advertising of the Creo-Dipt 
Company, Inc., North Tonawanda, 
Ne 2. manufacturer of stained 
shingles. 

“Ask your architect, builder or 
lumber dealer about Creo-Dipts 
for old homes or new homes, for 
new roofs or re-roofing.” 

Of course the copy then goes on 
to give the reader the alternative 
of sending for literature and 
photographs, but just the same the 
challenge to ask anyone, any- 
where, who knows anything about 
building, is there in unmistakable 
terms, 

We all have memories of asking 
dealers for advertised products 
they never heard about. How does 
Creo-Dipt set the stage so that the 
buyer will get the right reply from 
the particular architect, builder or 
lumber dealer he happens to pick 
at random? 

This question was put to George 
Monroe, Jr., director of advertis- 
ing for Creo-Dipt. 

“That’s just what we want them 
‘to do—ask any lumber dealer, 
builder or architect,” he answered. 
“Tt may seem like a rather sweep- 
ng challenge, but we have not 
made it without building up the 
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right background. Try it yourself 
some time. You will find that 
almost any up-to-date retail lumber 
dealer, builder or architect knows 
about Creo-Dipt, and what is more, 
the things he will tell you are 
favorable. This is true even in 
the case of lumber dealers who 
handle competing lines. They will 
probably try to sell you the par- 
ticular line of shingles they handle, 
but they will not have anything un- 
favorable to say about Creo-Dipt.” 

The faith of the manufacturer 
that any lumber dealer, builder or 
architect can tell the Creo-Dipt 
story to an interested prospect is 
not based alone on a strong na- 
tional advertising campaign which 
has been running for years. This 
campaign has done much to spread 
the fame of the product, but it has 
been backed by a more intensive 
drive thoroughly to sell the market 
on the outstanding features of 
Creo-Dipt shingles and this drive 
has been by no means limited to 
immediate sales prospects. The 
plan which has been carried out 
constantly over a number of years 
has as its objective the careful 
education of the trade to the 
merits of Creo-Dipt shingles. In 
conducting this campaign much 
thought has been given to the vari- 
ous points through which the 
good-will of retail lumber dealers, 
builders and architects may be 
won. 

In the case of the retail lumber 
dealer, who is the immediate out- 
let for Creo-Dipt shingles, the 
company has sought for good-will 
by the following means, among 
others: 

A sales policy of which the retail 
lumber dealer is sure to approve. The 
company will not sell or quote to any- 
one but a retail lumber dealer, not even 
to wholesale lumber dealers. 

A strong national advertising cam- 
paign which seeks to help the retail 
lumber dealer, not only by encouraging 


the sale of Creo-Dipt shingles, but other 
building materials which he handles. 
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Extensive direct-mail work to increase 
lumber dealers’ sales. 

Co-operation of factory salesmen with 
lumber dealers on important jobs. 

By turning over inquiries resulting 
from national advertising to retail lum- 
ber dealers. 

By helping retail lumber dealers fight 
proposed legislation unfavorable to 
wooden roofs. 


Practically half of the Creo- 
Dipt national advertising appro- 
priation is devoted to a plan 
which aims at increasing the sales 
of lumber dealers, not only through 
the direct sale of Creo-Dipt 
shingles, but other kinds of build- 
ing materials. This work is done 
indirectly. In fact, the effort is so 
indirect that it does not appear on 
the surface. Hardly anyone un- 
familiar with building would de- 
tect in a page of Creo-Dipt copy, 
advocating re-roofing or laying 
Creo-Dipt shingles over old side- 
walls, an advertisement which aims 
at the sale of thousands of dollars 
worth of building material, other 
than that produced by Creo- Dipt, 
but the lumber dealer gets the 
point right away, and it makes him 
decidedly friendly toward Creo- 
Dipt advertising. 

It works out this way. Very 
few home owners will have just 
one carpentry job done on their 
homes at one time. Nearly every- 
one who owns a house has some 
remodeling in mind that he would 
like to have done. As a rule, these 
ideas are carried around in the 
back of the home owner’s head 
for a long time. He has decided 
that the building of a new porch 
or some other change in the house 
is advisable, but he puts off the 
remodeling, not alone because of 
the expense, but because he hates 
to have the place torn up and car- 
penters at work. The thing that is 
sure to bring him to having the 
changes he has dreamed of made 
is the necessity of some carpentry 
work at once, and it is in pointing 
out this necessity that the Creo- 
Dipt advertising gets in its bene- 
ficial work for the lumber dealer. 

All this means a much bigger 
bill of material for the lumber 
dealer. And it means a good- 
size job for some contractor— 
usually on a non-competitive basis. 
As a matter of fact, the experi- 
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ences of lumber dealers show that 
it is very seldom that an order of 
this kind is confined to shingling, 
and in many cases, the other ma- 
terials ordered amount to more 
than the cost of the shingles. 

To encourage this extra business 
for the lumber dealer is one of the 
main objects Creo-Dipt has in 
mind in presenting its argument in 
copy along the following line, run 
in national publications: 


Lay Creo-Diers Over Siptnc— 
Save Twice Terr Cost 

Lay Creo-Dipt shingles right over the 
siding of your own home. In five years 
they will save enough paint to pay for 
themselves. In ten to twelve years, 
they will save their cost twice over. 
Creo-Dipts save fuel too by making a 
home warmer in winter, cooler in sum- 
mer, and the charm of Creo-Dipt colors 
instantly makes your home worth more 
to yourself or to a buyer. 


The help which Creo-Dipt sales- 
men give to lumber dealers is un- 
stinted. If the dealer has a big 
job he is trying to land, the sales- 
man in his territory is always 
ready to work with him and do all 
in his power to help him close it. 
The lumber dealers know this, 
with the result that they do not 
hesitate to ask for this assistance 
and the help they get naturally 
gives them a friendly feeling to- 
ward the company. The order is 
placed with the dealer. The Creo- 
Dipt man figures only in the 
transaction as an assistant. 

In the matter of direct-mail 
work, Creo-Dipt shows the same 
helpful spirit toward the retail 
lumber dealer. Every dealer who 
stocks Creo-Dipt is asked to send 
in a list of- his prospective cus- 
tomers, which includes carpenters, 
builders and contractors. These 
lists are circularized frequently 
with Creo-Dipt advertising which 
bears the name of the dealer. In 
this way, the dealer is given a 
chance to keep in touch with his 
customers at small expense. That 
this service is appreciated by the 
dealers is shown by the fact that 
the Creo-Dipt mailing list now has 
more than 100,000 names practi- 
cally all of which have been ob- 
tained in this way. The business 
resulting from this direct-mail 
work, plus the national advertising 
copy, not only produces orders for 
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AC — Test Market 
For National Advertisers 


A Trading Area 
of 1,159,451 
Thrifty People 

















78 cities and 
towns of more 
than 1,000 
people each 

















778 whole- 
sale outlets 
and 10,977 
retail outlets 






Bank Deposits 
$273,379,000.00 


















Figures on this map 
show circulation of 
Dispatch by counties 
in Columbus’ trading 
area 


Covwmaus and its rich trading area 
offers every element, and every factor, on 
which a successful test campaign must be 


based. 


Columbus Dispatch 


Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily 
Average Daily Net Paid Circulation 


177,977 


—more than 91% concentrated in Columbus and 
its trading area . . . a combined average coverage 
in and out of the city of one paper to every 
2.7 families. 


Represented by OD MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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shingles, but it does a great deal to 
stimulate the sale of other building 
materials, with profit to the dealer. 

All inquiries from Creo-Dipt 
advertising are turned over to re- 
tail lumber dealers. No quotations 
are made direct to the prospect. 
In referring these inquiries, pref- 
erence is shown to dealers who 
carry Creo-Dipt shingles in stock, 
or who have shown interest. In 
cases where sales are made from 
inquiries calling for, say forty 
squares of shingles, which is one- 
fifth of a carload, Creo-Dipt is 
able to show the dealer the ad- 
visability of ordering a full car- 
load and carrying the balance in 
stock. 

From time to time in the larger 


cities, fire ordinances are intro- 
duced unfavorable to wooden 
roofs. Such legislation is against 


the interest of local lumber dealers 
and they oppose it. In such cases, 
Creo-Dipt gives the dealers all the 
help it can in fighting this unfavor- 
able legislation. This assistance is 
appreciated not only by the lum- 
ber dealers who carry Creo-Dipt 
in stock, but by all the dealers 
affected and it helps to build up a 
friendly feeling toward the com- 
pany. 

The same intensive effort is ap- 
plied in building up the good-will 
of architects and builders, but the 
work is done from another angle. 
The company does not join in the 
general belief that the architect is 
an almost impossible man to sell 
through advertising. The theory 
is that the architect is constantly 
on the outlook for something new 
and if the advertiser can supply 
these new ideas, the architect is 
just as susceptible as any other 
buyer. 

Acting on this belief, Creo-Dipt 
keeps constantly in touch with 
11,000 architects and draftsmen, 
month after month, offering them 
suggestions for new uses of Creo- 
Dipt shingles, and sending them 
photographs showing how the 
product has been actually used to 
beautify homes. These photo- 
graphs, which are also sent out to 
lumber dealers and home owners, 
do not show detailed plans for the 
houses. They simply bear the 
name of a leading architect from 
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whom the plans can be obtained. 

The suggestions offered to the 
architect for the use of Creo-Dipt 
shingles have real meat in them. 
One mailing piece carries the title, 
“An unusual Creo-Dipt roof.” It 
is a small four-page folder. On 
the inside spread is a one-color 
halftone showing how the shingles 
have been applied. Alongside is a 
close-up of the roof, done in full 
color, showing the shingles as they 
actually are. 

The copy jumps right in to ex- 
plain the idea as follows: 

This rough, rugged effect is obtained 
by using Creo-Dipt Shingles of different 
thicknesses with staggered butts. It 
costs very little more than a regular 
Creo-Dipt roof—it is easy to apply and 
can be done by an ordinary carpenter 

Because of the wide variety sizes 
and colors, new treatments for roofs and 
side-walls are always possible with Creo 
Dipt Shingles. Any effect is possible 
with this treatment—a solid color or a 
number of colors mixed in the bundles 
to give any desired variegated effect. 

In this treatment the butts are laid 
slightly above or slightly below the true 
horizontal line, in order to give a 
staggered effect. The uneven thickness 
and iregularity of the colors of shingles 
give the roof a certain pleasing texture, 
which is different. 

Another suggestion features 
hand-split shingles and emphasizes 
the rustic charm which is obtained 
when shingles of this kind are 
used on sides or roof. Another 
mailing piece features white 
stained shingles, and so it goes 
through a long series of sugges 
tions, each one of them having 
practical value for the architect 
who is looking for something new 

These are some of the ways in 
which Creo-Dipt has paved the 
way for its sweeping challenge- 
“Ask your architect, builder or 
lumber dealer about Creo-Dipts 
for old homes or new homes, for 
new roofs or re-roofing.” It isn't 
a grand and glorious bluff. The 
chances are strong that the man 
you pick out at random will really 
be able to tell you a great many 
interesting things about Creo-Dipt 


Appointed by “The National 


Geographic Magazine” 
Charles A. Underhill has been ap 
pointed Eastern advertising poameaee. 

with headquarters at New York, 
The National Geographic M. Saas, 
He succeeds George 


Washington, D. C. 
B. Bolton. 
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c GOn January 1, 1928 
Robert R. Updegraff will 
become associated with 
me in editing 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF BUSINESS 


(GiSTEM)? 


c OMr. Updegraff will 
make his headquarters 





at the publication’s New 
York Editorial Rooms at 
No. 1 Park Avenue. 


AwLhaww 
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Trade-marks.. 


how to make them 
valuable 


The importance of effective trade-marks and commercial 
names and the ways and means of capitalizing on them 
is a subject of such importance to every advertiser that 
we have prepared a special memorandum on the subject. 

In Trade-marks—how to make them valuable, we have 
collected some very pertinent facts on this important 
subject. Munn & Company, trade-mark and patent attor- 
neys, have very kindly contributed the chapter on “How 
to protect a trade-mark.” 

Any advertiser may have a copy of this memorandum 
on request. Kindly write us on your letterhead, or 


use the coupon below. 


The Blackman Company, 120 West 42nd St., N. Y. 
Please send me your memorandum: 
TRADE-MARKS—how to make them valuable. 
Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
Product made 
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Advertisers 


WITH WHOM 
WE WORK 


The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Packer's Tar Soap 

Packer's Liquid Shampoo 
Packer's Charm 


aboard National Bank 
alter M. Lowney Co. 


Lowney’s Chocolates 


acuum Oil Company 

Gargoyle Mobiloil 

Gargoyle Lubricating Oils for 
Plant Machinery 

Gargoyle Marine Oils 


The National City Co. 


Investment Securities 


rocte rg Gamble 


Ivory Soap - Camay 
( Chips . Ivory Soap Flakes 
P& G—The White Naphtha Soap 


ow owle Manufacturing Co. 


terling Silverware 
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Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. 


The Stanley Works. 


Tools— Hardware 
National Gypsum Co, 
National Mineral Wall 
Board 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
lire Fence 
Pittsburgh Steel 
Products Co. 
Seamless Steel Tubing 
National Steel Fabric Co. 
Steeltex 
National Reinforcing 
The s Spool ¢ Cotton Co. 
Coat’s Threads 
task’ s O. N. T. Threads 
Dr. Price’s Baking Powder 
(Made by The Royal Baking 
Powder Co.) 


Thelackman Company 
Advertising 


GAZINE - 


NEWSPAPER - 


OUTDOOR - STREET CAR 


120 West 42 « NEW YORK 
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LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 
PRESTIGE 


IT is necessary to talk to an Argentine to understand 
the unique prestige enjoyed by LA PRENSA at 


home. 


Dec. 1, 1927 


Any international journalist, however, will tell you 
that for many years it has been considered as one of 
the most interesting newspapers published due to its 
enterprise, editorial, integrity, and extraordinary 
social services. 


A careful examination of any copy of LA PRENSA, 
if you read Spanish, will reveal the sources of its 
reputation. 


The characteristics that are immediately apparent are 
dignity, an independent and liberal outlook, and the 
presentation of a large volume of factual news, 
selected for its informative value, including what is 
probably the most complete service of cabled news 
in any newspaper. 

Beauty of typography and printing are also present, 
especially on Sundays when there are not less than 
24 pages in rotogravure, including pictures and a 
notable magazine section. 


If, instead of a current issue, you examine a copy 
fifty or more years old, you will find the same funda- 
mental characteristics that mark it today. 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


14, Cockspur St. 250 Park Avenue 
London, S. W. 1. New York. 
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Hotel Wins Prestige by Advertising 
to Epicures 


New York Newspaper Series Being Extended to Other Cities Where 
Management Has Hotels 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


A BOUT eight months ago the 
management of The Warwick 
was completing the final touches to 
its preparations for putting this 
new hotel in operation at New 
York. When its: doors were 
opened, an advertising campaign 


lovers of choice foods, people who 
had traveled and tasted the best 
dishes which ether nations have to 
offer. These people, alive and 
quickly responsive to eating as a 
fine art, it was felt, would search 
out The Warwick as zestfully as 








THE EPICURE RIDES TO DUBLIN 








=) ~~ 








4 Overheard .. . on 
oe ae Se ee the Capitol Steps... 
droivel” “Is that very distinguished look- 


Epeure: “But Pat, the ‘rocky coad to 
Dublin's’ no spot to be speeding 
along, after an Irish Bacon ban 

quet! I want to linger over the 
incomparable flavor of your fa- 
mous County Cork bacon —as 
jo at ouw Warwick —the garden 
spinach, fresh as a Tipperary 
olleen, green as Gomes 
young potatoes ., . whisht in- 
jeed! — such # treat tempts me 
to the oratory of a “Free Staver’!” 
Lomcheos, T; - . 
Ry to tA 
private emrertuaing Moderere card 
Warwick 
4 RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
65 West S4th St., New York 


ing fellow the Governor, 
—or who?” 
“Guess —he’s ‘The Epi- 
cure”! ees good food as well 
seers aes 
‘s to tell us . 


Breaker, Tea, Dinner 
Aa eet to 


Rampton. 


A DISTINGUISHED HOTEL 
Meeting every requirement x 


eembows peente rete 
Cor. State St. and Broadway 





boy 


eee “ees vt Ny bop. tn only 
lot I'm parte A ia at this 
is a lot of cool 


a warm day at The 


<A RESIDENTIAL HOTE 
65 West 54th Sc, New York 





"mated amber of rooms sveiteble for 
. rensen’ 
A*laeed with THE WARWICK. Phils 
en 


nated wth 
THE WARWICK, NEW YORK & PHILA. 


a 








T TWO OUTER ADVERTISEMENTS SHOW THE EPICURE ON HIS TRAVELS AND THE CENTER 
ONE SHOWS HOW HE IS BEING INTRODUCED IN ANOTHER CITY 


was started to introduce its cuisine 
to the public. 

Che prestige which it has since 
gained was not won haphazardly. 
It is the result of carefully planned 
atiention to service, to fulfil the 
clams that have been made for 
it ‘hrough advertising. 

rom the outset The Warwick 
aimed to intrigue the interest of 
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visitors set out to visit the 
established dining places of the 
Continental capitals. Among those 
readers of the newspaper advertise- 
ments who regard food merely as 
something to eat, the copy held 
little appeal. While it was cer- 
tain to whet the appetite of gour- 
mands, those who are addicted to 
choice food and drink, it is to 
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the gourmets, those connoisseurs in 
the delicacies of the table, that the 
copy is specifically addressed. 

In order that the series, which 
appears in a number of New York 
newspapers and one magazine, 
might cover a wide variety of inter- 
national dishes, “The Epicure,” was 
employed to take the readers on 
an international tour. A fictitious 
character, surely, but representing 
the finest type of gourmet, a dis- 
tinguished looking gentleman, rec- 
ognizable at a glance to be a man 
of the world. He reflects the 
joys of delicious foods about which 
he speaks in his traveling narra- 
tives. Each advertisement con- 
cerns itself with a principal dish 
of the country then being visited, 
which is reminiscent of the same 
dish at The Warwick. 


DIGNIFIED HUMOR 


For the most part each adver- 
tisement measures 100 lines, single 
column and illustrates some inci- 
dent in the Epicure’s travels. The 
copy is ,not without dignified 
humor, for instead of ‘a back- 
ground of famous landmarks to 
identify the place of his sojourn, 
the Epicure is always pictured in 
a local environment in conversa- 
tion with-a native. In Madrid he 
declines the urgings of a matador 
to visit a bull fight “where lives 
the fiery spirit of the glorious 
Carmen.” The Epicure explains 
he craves a less Painful method of 
reviving memories—“the palatable 
Warwick way, for instance: Mous- 
seline of Chicken a la Carmen.” 

“Ah, Signor! You know fina 
food lika da noble Roman!” ven- 
tures a boatman in Venice, ac- 
knowledging the Epicure’s tip of 
enough lire to buy a new boat, or 
a banquet of Nocciuola D’ Agnello 
Di Pauillac. 

Again, down in Florida, a sales- 
man says: “Now take this lot for 
example .. .” to which the Epi- 
cure replies, while mopping his 
brow, “Whew! My boy, the only 


lot I’m interested in at this mo- 
ment is a lot of cool refreshment! 
Salade Florida, for instance, such 
as I’ve enjoyed on many a warm 
day at the Warwick.” 

In text and illustration each ad- 
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vertisement is very much like 
those reproduced with this article 
Proof that the Epicure is thor- 
oughly familiar with his pet sub 
ject is offered in the ease witl 
which he describes each dish he 
mentions; and the reader’s interest 
once enlivened, continues throug! 
the series, as indicated by numer 
ous requests constantly being re 
ceived for copies. 

Every advertisement is prepared 
with the help of the chef and 
steward who sit down with th 
chief of the advertising division 
and discuss the dish to be featured 
The text is then written and the 
drawing made. No dish is adver- 
tised which the kitchen is not pre 
pared to serve immediately on re 
quest. Paradoxical though it may 
seem, the management is not deeply 
concerned if many calls are not 
made for a particular dish adver- 
tised. It is more concerned with 
the thought that The Warwick will 
be known as a place where precise 
people may be certain that whims 
of appetite can and will be grati- 
fied. 

A tie-up reference is made to 
the epicurean campaign in the 
hotel’s rental copy. This shows 
the head and shoulders of the Epi- 
cure and, in two lines, carries the 
following : “Home of the Epicure,” 
and “Where the choice foods of 
the world are served.” 

The Warwick is under the sen- 
ior executive direction and personal 
supervision of Harry Barth, whose 
organization takes in hotels in 
other cities under management as 
well as servicing. All forms of 
advertising which the management 
has found beneficial are being 
standardized for utilization by its 
interests in other places. 

The campaign featuring the Epi- 
cure is a case in point. It is be- 
lieved to have no small part in 
bringing resident and _ transient 
guests to the hotel as well as 
guests to the dining-room. There- 
fore, the Epicure is about to be 
set to work for The Warwick, 
Philadelphia, The Hampton, at Al- 
bany, N. Y., and The Jermyn, at 
Scranton. 

Newspaper space will be used 
in these cities similar to the plan 
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followed in New York. An intro- 
ductory advertisement in Albany 
shows the Epicure on the observa- 
tion end of a train, bowing to some 
friends. Behind him stands the 
chef. The text reads: 


Friends: “Au revoir! More power 
to you on your mission of tantalizin 
tastes— you have aroused our jad 
appetites as never before!” 

picure: “Thank you, my friends— 
now Albany will enjoy the rare delight 
of the world’s most delectable dishes, 
prepared by a master chef. I gladly 
answer the cal] to tickle its palates!” 


With this extension of the cam- 
paign, newspapers in three more 
cities will regularly feature the edi- 
ble experiences of the Epicure. 

In a summary of the campaign, 
two significant facts stand out. 
One refers to its talking point and 
demonstrates what excellent at- 
mosphere and interest can be 
created for an institution as a 
whole by advertising a particular 
service. That service, like any ad- 
vertised product, however, must be 
organized to meet every expecta- 
tion aroused in the reader. 

The second fact concerns get- 
ting the most from an idea. It 
may be thought by some people 
that the sophisticated tone of this 
series may go all right in a cos- 
mopolis like New York, but in 
Scranton and Albany it would be 
a different matter. The Barth or- 
ganization has strong convictions 
on the worthwhileness of trans- 
ferring tested advertising ideas in 
entity or with adaptations to other 
centers. 

It feels that a desire for the 
finest foodstuffs, prepared and 
served in the best way, is not 
unique to New York, but that the 
same class of people to which it is 
catering will respond in other 
cities as it has in New York. 





J. L. Overlock, Treasurer, 
Studebaker Corporation 


J. L. Overlock has been appointed trea- 
surer of Studebaker Corporation, 
South Bend, Ind., and also of The 
Studebaker Corporation of America and 
The Studebaker Corporation of Canada, 
Limited, succeeding Feltes, re- 
signed. He was recently comptroller and 
director of The Armour Grain Company, 
and formerly was a member of Over'ock, 
Burke & Company. 
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Gold Medal Contest Outlined 
to Avoid Ill-Will Factor 


Wasnusurn Crossy Company 
Miwnneapotis, Minn. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The writer has noted with interest 
the article appearing in your issue oi 
November 3—‘“Let’s Spend $10,000 tc 
Get Some Iil-Will.” 

Mr. Larrabee’s article seems to us 
very sound indeed, and as a matter oi 
fact, the considerations which he out 
lines have been foremost in our mind 
in the course of our recent Baker 
Gold Medal Flour radio contest. It 
is too early yet to state how muc! 
good-will or ill-will we may have reaped 
as a result of this contest, although, a 
the title of the contest intimates, it wa 
actually in the interests of a great in 
dustry rather than in the interests oi 
a given product. J i 

We will keep this article in our file 
as an interesting bit of experience and 
advice on this field of advertising ei 
fort. 

Wasusurn Crossy Company 
aMUEL C. GALE 
Advertising Manage 





Durant Motors, Inc., Appoints 
H. C. Tiffany 


H. C. Tiffany has been appointed 
general manager of advertising and 
sales promotion of Durant Motors, Inc 
New York. He was formerly with Du 
rant Motors, Inc., as assistant manage: 
of sales promotion from 1922 to 1924 
In the meantime he has been with th: 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit, as 
advertising manager of the Chevrolet 
Motor Company, and more recently as 
assistant manager of export advertising 
for all General Motor cars. 

W. O. Nettleton, who has also been 
with the General Motors Corporation 
has been appointed assistant genera! 
manager of advertising and sales prc 
motion. 





E. B. Stapleford Starts 
Agricultural List 


E. B. Stapleford has organized a 
agricultural list of publications whict 
he will represent in Ohio and Indiana 
territory. This list includes The Corn 
Belt Farm Dailies, the Poultr Supp 

e 


* Dealer and Electricity on the Farm. 


was recently Ohio manager, with head 
quarters at Columbus, of the Stockman 
Farmer Publishing Company, Pitts 
burgh, and had represented that con 
pany in Ohio and Indiana for the last 
fourteen years. 





Cincinnati Account to Erwin, 
Wasey 


The Cincinnati Ball Crank Compa: 
of Cincinnati, maker of bumpers an! 
lubricators, has appointed Erwin, Wasey 
& Co., of Chicago, to direct its adv« 
tising account. 
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—and common sense. 


The soundness and capacity of an advertising 
agency may be estimated also by the duration 
of its periods of service to its clients. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, INC., No. ¢777 Glycerine Soap and other Toilet Products 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


1927 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, The Viva-tonal Columbia; Columbia New Process Records 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 —— —— —— -* —— —— —— 1925 1926 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and Hardware 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


THOS. A, EDISON, INC., The Ediphone 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Papers 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


V. FARBER, INC., Adjuste-Lite; Farberware 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Brille 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storage Batteries 
1925 1926 


1927 


1927 


1927 


1927 


1927 


1927 


1927 


1927 


1927 


PUBLIX THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theatres, led by The Paramount 
1926 1927 


n New York 
FEDERAL-BRANDES, INC., Kolster Radio 


THE ALPINA COMPANY, International Manufacturers o7 fire leathers 


THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, INC., Tangee Lipstich and other beauty aids 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 
Advertising 
Organized 1913 
Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 


1927 
1927 
1927 
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have you overlooked 


SMALL TOWN AMERICA? | | 
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Hundreds of sales await only your 
suggestion in this awakened field, long | “ 
overlooked by national advertisers. 


The metropolitan areas have been 
persuaded through the big city news- § " 
papers and magazines. of 


The rural districts have been reached J © 
through farm publications. h 


But the sales possibilities in SMALL } ° 
TOWN AMERICA —these thousands 
of small towns and villages not covered 
by daily papers, magazines or farm pub- 
lications—belong to the manufacturers 
who will cultivate them now. 
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your advantage in using 





Gait is specifically designed for Smart Town America. Each 
week it instructs, informs and entertains entire families in these 
communities. 

A unique combination of Weekly Illustrated Newspaper, Family 
Magazine and Fiction Section combined, Grrr is delivered each 
week directly into more than 350,000 Small Town homes—reaching 
1,500,000 people, of whom 90% read it inf preference to any other 
publication. 

Everybody who gets Grit pays a substantial price for it and 
receives full value in return. Five cents a copy, or, by subscrip- 
tion, $2.00 a year in advance is Grit’s regular price. 

Interesting and diversified contents win and hold the interest 
of the entire Small Town family. Gzrrr is printed in four separ- 
able sections enabling several members of the family to enjoy 
reading it at the same time. 

70% of the heads of these Grair families are less than 50 years 
old—still in the active buying period of life; 75% of them are 
earning more than average income, and 79% have money in the 
hank. 

Grit has won a place of honor and trust in Smatt Town 
Amentca held by no other publication. It has definitely persuaded 
this receptive market in the past and can do so for you now. 


The manufacturer who is overlooking 
Smatt Town America is neglecting a 
most important and responsive mar- 
ket. Let us send you a more complete 
story of Smart Town America and 
how it is reached through Garr. 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO., WiuiaMsport, Pa. 


THE JOHN BUDD CO.—National Advertising Representatives 


wk Chicago St. Louis Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Portland 
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In Bloomington and 
Central Illinois 
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—TIn the columns of news carried— 


—In the lines of advertising carried— 


Has Made Necessary a RUSH 
Order for the Delivery of 


A New 48-Page Goss 


Sextuple Press 


(The latest thing in unit-type construction with provision for 
the addition of another unit within a year) 


—to provide for the present and assure a greater 
service in the future. 


Che Daily Pantagraph. 


THE DAILY BULLETIN 
Published Evenings (Except Saturdays and Sundays) and 
Saturday and Sunday Mornings 


Bloomington, III. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 247 Park Ave., New York City; 294 Washington St., Boston 
F. E. WALES, Reom 1501, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicage 

Member A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Associated Press 
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How Many Letters Should There 
Be in the Collection Series? 


This Company Has Found That It Can Appeal to the Necessary Motives, 
Honesty, Pride, Square-Dealing and Fear, in Six Letters 


By H. G. Young 


“Sales Manager, The Hascall Paint Company 


[X our business, most of which 
is by direct mail, we have fol- 
iowed a rigid practice, for years, 
of determining as nearly as pos- 
sible, through making a series of 
tests, the pulling-power of every 
sales letter we write. This is done 
by mailing out a given number in 
various States, and compiling re- 
sults. Of the competing letters, 
the one found to bring in the 
greatest number of orders is then 
chosen and used to cover thor- 
oughly the selected territory. 

Out of this practice was finally 
borne to us the idea of doing the 
same with our collection letters. 
As a result we have long since 
thoroughly tested out the four- 
letter series, the five-letter series 
and upward to the nine-letter 
series. We have also been con- 
stantly changing and re-writing 
each and every one of our col- 
lection letters with a view to— 
well, perfection, if such a thing 
can be attained in letter writing. 
Perfection, however, in result-get- 
ting; not essentially so in rhetoric. 

In discussing this subject the 
writer can only give the results of 
our many years’ experience in at- 
tempting to determine the exact 
number of collection letters that 
should be resorted to in our par- 
ticular business. To endeavor ac- 
curately to indicate a number that 
should comprise any and all col- 
lection series would present a 
somewhat difficult problem. For 
t is very apparent that the figures 
vould vary considerably in differ- 
‘nt industries and even vary some- 
what among different manufac- 
turers in the same industry. 

I do believe, however, that the 
number used by us can be used 
uccessfully in obtaining maximum 
results by the average business 
louse. 
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It should also be understood that 
this article is confined to the col- 
lection of accounts sold on the 
customary business terms of thirty, 
sixty and ninety days. It is known, 
of course, that the same methods 
and the same letters could not con- 
sistently be applied to instalment 
or monthly running accounts, 

The pulling power or results of 
every type and kind of collection 
letter that has wended its way out 
of our office has been compiled, 
tabulated and compared. And, the 
letter that has shown itself cap- 
able of bringing in the greatest 
number of remittances has con- 
stantly been competed with by an- 
other and another until its master 
has been created. 

For instance, let us assume that 
we today create a new letter to 
compete with the number three 
letter in our series. Over a speci- 
fied time of from four to six 
months this letter is put into test 
against its competitor—a certain 
number is sent into Indiana, a cer- 
tain number into Texas, Maine, 
etc. Then results are compiled 
and noted. If it proves a better 
result-getting letter than the one 
we were using, the old one is 
promptly discarded. If it does not, 
we set about endeavoring to create 
one that will, and we keep at it 
until we do accomplish the task. 
Then we immediately go to work 
trying to improve on the new one 
and never do we relax our efforts 
in this behalf until we finally suc- 
ceed in bringing into existence one 
that pulls better yet. And so on, 
indefinitely, with the entire series. 

As above stated, we have also 
recorded results on our entire 
series taken collectively. And we 
have come to a definite decision, 
backed by the figures shown to 
us in our extensive compilation, 
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that the six-letter series is the 
best. 

The facts are right here in our 
figures. We cannot deny them. 
But, just why the six-letter 
series proves better is something 
we can only surmise. Here, how- 
ever, is our two-reason guess, if 
this is the proper term to be used: 

First, we divide our debtors into 
three general classes, as follows: 


(1) Those who pay with a reasonable 
degree of promptness. 

(2) Those who are slow but always 
sure. 


(3) Those who are bad pay. 


The first class) whom we may 
term as Good Pay, are those who 
pay at due date or when our state- 
ment is received, or who remit 
in response to one of the first 
three letters. 

The second class, whom we may 
term Slow Pay, are those who 
pay when they receive our third, 
fourth or fifth letter. They com- 
prise those debtors who seem to 
have just so much time to 


pay, through the lack of ready 
capital or through the influence of 
habitual procrastination. 


The third class, or Bad Pay, are 
those in whom we have to arouse 
the emotion of fear by our sixth 
letter threatening legal measures. 

Now, it is our belief that to 
bring about the collection of ac- 
counts from this group, taken col- 
lectively, a six-letter series is suf- 
ficient. This because im a series 
of six letters all the appeals to 
motives that can be successfully 
used in collection letters can be 
employed—honesty, pride, square- 
dealing and fear. 

Our letters, therefore, are so 
worded and arranged, in steps, 
as to collect from the three classes 
at their habitual time of paying. 
They bring in the good payers 
without causing offense; they coax 
the money from the slow payers 
in their due time to pay; and by 
keeping in regular touch with the 
bad payers, steadily advancing the 
issue up to the climax of suit, 
force the money from them. 

Our first three letters are written 
with the expressed purpose of 
bringing in the Good Payers. 
While being a direct request for 
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the money, they are submitted in 
the light of a little reminder. 

The fourth letter is an appeal 
to the motive of square- -dealing. 
We have always been prompt in 
extending credit to worthy cus- 
tomers, always prompt in filling 
orders and shipping merchandise. 
It is, therefore, inferred to the 
debtor that he syrely wants to re- 
ciprocate this treatment by remit- 
ting promptly. 

The fifth letter is an appeal to 
the pride,’or may an asking 
for fair play. It is inferred that 
accounts running long overdue 
serve to injure a credit standing. 
By being prompt, the customer 
sustains reputation in the commer- 
cial world, retains his friends, etc. 

The sixth letter is simply a 
straight-from-the-shoulder request 
for the money and a threat to 
place the account with our legal 
department upon the customer’s 
failure to remit—an appeal to the 
emotion of fear. 

Our second reason for assuming 
why the collection letter series 
should be limited to the number 
of six: Figuring that a customer 
has been given the customary 
sixty days terms on his purchase, 
and statement is sent at due date 
followed every ten days by the 
six-letter series of collection let- 
ters, if debtor does not pay within 
the ten-day period -following the 
sixth letter, he has had a total of 
130 days, or over four months, 
to make arrangements to pay. 

This is long enough. Our ex- 
perience has been that it takes the 
legal department to collect the 
money from the average debtor 
who cannot or will not pay within 
this length of time. Further let- 
ters from us are a waste of time 

It is our firm belief that the 
problem of collecting money by 
mail should be treated as a purely 
sales one, the intent and purpose 
of collection letters being to sel 
the debtors into making the pay- 
ment of their accounts; therefore, 
collecting an account is part of the 
sales department’s work. 

It is because of this that the 
writer has jurisdiction over the 
collection work ‘also, and, incident- 
ally, happens to be writing this. 
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“One of America’s Saner Moments” 


OW many prospects—at 
what cost? Last week we 


had to show an agency. 
Their client operates a high grade 
business service in fifty cities. We 
sent questionnaires to 10% of our 
male subscribers in these cities, 
receiving an unparalleled return of 


48.2%. 
We found 8,610 of the OUTLOOK 


subscribers in these centers to be 
owners, directors or buying officials 
of businesses—all high grade pros- 
pects for this advertiser. They can 
be reached every week through the 
OUTLOOK at 2%c. per prospect 
per page. 

This is one of many cases in which 
an advertiser can use OUTLOOK 


circulation to focus a definite sell- 
ing message on actual prospects. 


The OUTLOOK, 120 E. 16th St. 
New York 





Service Should Be the Siamese 
Twin of the Product 


There Are Many Interpretations of Service, Depending on Who Wants 
It and Who Has to Give It 


Geer. Grumacu, A. G. 
Berlin, Germany 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you give me some information 
where rf can get material on “Service 
to the Customer’’? 

I have to prepare and make an ad- 
dress on this theme over the radio. 

Have any books appeared in the States 
or in England on the subject, or is 
there any information contained in other 
works? 

Ricuarp NEUHAUSER. 


Karpex INnsTITUTE 
ew York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

If, during any previous issues of 
Printers’ Inx, you have touched on 
the subject of “Service,” we should like 
very much to receive copies of the arti- 
cles in question. 

“Service” we have in mind partic- 
uly the advisability or inadvisability 
of expenses incurred through free ‘“Ser- 
vicing” in various fields. 

Karpex Institute, 
C. H. Weser, 
Special Research Agent. 


NE of the humorous things in 


Oi : is listening to a customer 
make a first request for service. 
One dropped in at the radio de- 
partment of a large New York 
store the other day, approached 


a clerk, and said: have my 
radio all set up but it doesn’t 
work. Can’t you have your ser- 
vice man call and see what's 
wrong with it?” 

The effect of this simple re- 
quest upon the clerk was like 
squirting lemon juice in his eye. 
Backing away from the customer, 
he looked about him for a floor- 
man. One was found, and the 
clerk brought him to the cus- 
tomer and left them to wrangle 
it out. Wrangle it out they did. 
After ten minutes of crackling 
conversation, the floor-man finally 
agreed to send a service man to 
the customer’s home. 

All too often this question of 
service is one thing before the 
sale and another afterward. 
Whether the service is to be paid 
for or not by the customer is a 
consideration that shrinks to 
pigmy proportions beside the 
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question of holding customer 
good-will. Sales committees have 
talked themselves feeble over this 
“advisability or inadvisability” of 
service expense while consumer 
good-will has gone right on turn- 
ing sour almost within sound of 
their voices. In many a fine-look- 
ing advertisement the idea of 
service is seen wagging its tail 
off with friendly eagerness to 
serve. In the dealer’s store cus- 
tomers seeking it are just about 
as welcome as a case of lep- 
rosy. 


PARTS OF THE SAME THING 


Manufacturers who have solved 
the service riddle started at the 
other end. They see to it that 
service is the Siamese twin of the 
product. They are two parts of 
the same thing. When the has 
to-be-serviced product is delivered 
to the consumer, at that instant 
there is delivered within reach of 
that consumer a service facility 
that will function when wanted 
That service may be something 
placed by the manufacturer in the 
dealer’s store, or it may be a ser- 
vice station set up and operated 
by the manufacturer in that town, 
or it may be a_factory-to-con- 
sumer service by mail. But what- 
ever it is, it works when called 
on. Who pays? The consumer, 
of course. That’s not the point. 
That comes after. If the service 
pleases—if it restores the product 
to full efficiency at a minimum 
loss of time—the charge, if com- 
mensurate with the service ren- 
dered, will not be found fault 
with, 

In witness whereof, innumer- 
able articles have appeared in 
Printers’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
InK Monts ty from time to time 
on this subject. Lists of these 
have been sent to both corres- 
pondents and are available to 
others for the asking.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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If collegiate youth 


promises you a market— 


—consider College Humor, pre-eminent in the 
favor of the ardent and enthusiastic leaders of 
youth in the colleges. 


College Humor is written of, by and for Ameri- 
can youth, with blazingly brilliant stories by the - 
new writers. 


Collegiate youth is in the buying saddle. Its 
own needs are manifold; its buying influence 
in home and through all of its contacts, per- 
sonal and collegiate, is compelling; and it offers 
the promise of generous buying patronage in 
years to come. 


College Humor offers the highest voltage in ad- 


vertising. It passes from reader to reader until 
it covers the campus and every copy works for 
the advertiser steadily through the month until 
the next issue appears. 


Advertisers who have set their cap for the buy- 
ing favor of this audience pay ample testimony 
to the rich responsiveness of this eager, zestful 
group of buyers and buying influences. 


College Humor has published an analy- 
sis of the collegiate market under the 
title of You—at Twenty. A request on 
your letter-head will bring you a copy. 


@llegeHumor 


B. F. Provanpit, Advertising Director, 1050 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 
C. W. Fuurer, Associate Advertising Director, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
Tue Joun M. Sweeney Company, 127 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gorvon Stimpson, 1008 West Sixth, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Epwarp S. Townsenp, 822 Kohl Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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WOR 


STANLEY V. GIBSON 
Manager, Commercial Department 


28 West 44th Street, NEW YORK 
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of the Air 


N°” W OR is prepared to accept on the 


air the broadcasting of commercial accounts. 


W O R —through the excellence of its pro- 
grams and its newly created high-powered 
mechanical facilities is now in the front rank 
of popularity with the listening-in public in the 
New York Metropolitan District. 


WOR can offer to advertisers with a mes- 
sage to broadcast either concentration in the 
Metropolitan District—or through its member- 


ship in the Columbia Broadcasting System, the 


opportunity to tie in with fifteen other stations 


for national coverage. 


The cost is surprisingly low. 
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HAMLET: “Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape 

of a camel?” 

POLONIUS: “By th’ mass and’t is like a camel, indeed.” 

HAMLET: “Methinks it is like a weasel.” 

POLONIUS: “It is back'd like a weasel.” 

HAMLET: “Or like a whale?” 

POLONIUS: “Very like a whale.” 

When the manufacturer approaches the public about buying 
sume of his goods, he has to tell one story and stick to it. 
Advertising cannot be like Hamlet’s cloud, all things to all men. 

Good advertising should have a movement, an atmos- 
phere, a definite idea which is real and proper to it and which 
easily distinguishes it from all others. 

In the early days when the automobile people talked 
mechanics, one manufacturer grasped leadership by advertis- 
ing his luxury and the joys of the road. Then when all were 
talking luxury and the joys of the road, another stepped in 
with a mechanical story and turned his field upside down. 


Always, whether the product be a fine car, a dentifrice, 


a prepared food, or a radio, the advertiser should be alert 
and supple—ready at any time to break with advertising tra- 
dition if that will establish his product properly in the minds 


of the people who ought to buy it. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN we. ADVERTISING 
247 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK CIT) 
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More Merchandising Slants 


Gathered on a Trip to Chicago 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, Comfort 


[Eprroriat Nore: This is the fourth 
‘Merchandising Slant” article by Mr. 
Blauvelt to appear in Printers’ Ink. 
The others were: “Mid-Sea Merchan- 
lising Slants,” February 24, 1 
“Mediterranean Merchandising Slants’ P 
April 28, 1927, and “Merchandising 
Slants at Home,” June 23, 1927.] 


HE tendency is for a man in 

any given business to believe 
that he alone has baffling problems, 
bitter sales grief, terrific difficul- 
ties, etc. The other fellow’s ter- 
ritory looks so much greener and 
sweeter. Now if he were only in 
business out in the Middle West, 
for instance, things would be 
different. 

At Chicago I sat around the 
board with a dozen leading men 
in the retail building material busi- 
ness, drawn from as many main 
geographical divisions of our whole 
country, and one thing the dis- 
cussion brought out was the fact 
that although some of the opera- 
tive details varied with local con- 
ditions, the general principles re- 
mained the same in all parts of 
the country. This proves that it 
is possible for a manufacturer to 
lay down a definite sales policy of 
country-wide application, provided 
enough breadth and flexibility is 
retained therein to cope with re- 
gional and local sales custom or 
trade tradition. Were this not so, 
and many manufacturers unfortu- 
nately still hesitate to believe it 
is, the tremendous strides made in 
nation-wide distribution in recent 
years would be utterly impossible, 
for contacts in our country despite 
its great expanse are today so close 
through trade associations, news- 
papers, business journals, maga- 
zines, etc., that a dealer in Maine 
will hear what a manufacturer has 
done with a dealer in Oregon a 
week or so after it has happened. 
Which indeed makes a definite na- 
tional distribution policy practically 
imperative for success. 


Another point—if you feel that 


Coal-Lumber Co., Inc. 


you are the only fellow in your 
line of business in the world who 
is having or could possibly have so 
much competition, disruption, slow 
credits, slack sales, and what-nots, 
take your worst competitor out to 
lunch and tell your troubles frankly 
to one another. After you’re both 
through you'll find that after all 
you can’t have all the troubles in 
the world because he’s got some 
of his own too that you never 
even dreamed of. Therein lies the 
secret of the success and great 
growth of trade association in 
America. They are clearing-houses 
of experience. 
*« . 

Enthusiasm. In passing down 
the hotel lobby I heard: 

“Yes, our boys get all enthused 
about that line and we don’t have 
any trouble at all selling our out- 
put, but that other-——” 

It’s the enthusiasm that sells. 
Five minutes later the sales man- 
ager of over 200 salesmen told 
me he doesn’t allow his sales force 
to talk or become familiar with 
his research department’s work 
simply because the latter’s job is 
to pick the product cold heartedly 
apart, display its objections and 
weaknesses. It must stifle its en- 
thusiasm. Enthusiasm, as well as 
the lack of it, is contagious. This 
sales manager doesn’t want his 
salesmen to see this negative side 
of the product at all. The suc- 
cessful salesman’s point of view 
must be entirely positive. It’s a 
sound policy—this protecting the 
salesmen’s enthusiasm at any price, 
for that is what generates steadily 
growing sales. 

A veteran salesman once confided 
in me that the secret of his suc- 
cess was his ability to retain his 
enthusiasm after a full day of 
successive turn-downs. After each 
turn-down he would sit down and 
re-sell himself, pep up his own 
enthusiasm again and go after the 
next prospect undiscouraged. 
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A good salesman recharges his 
enthusiasm like a wet battery while 
the cub usually runs down like 
a dry-cell and is so weak by the 
end of the day there’s not a sales 
spark left in him. 

o@ «6 

More and more people are be- 
ginning to realize the importance 
of the traveling salesman. Fast 
trains ply between all the prin- 
cipal great cities for him, offering 
comfort, good food and working 
facilities, including free stenog- 
raphy service. He can even take 
a bath: or get his hair cut enroute. 
Once there, hotels cater to his 
every convenience. Everybody 
conspires to save his time and 
energy, realizing that trade thrives 
in his wake. 

A good example is the appeal 
made to salesmen by the Chicago 
Surface Lines in their “Traction 
Topics” hanging at the top of 
their street cars: 

Every retail store in the city is con- 
venient to street car service. By using 
street cars salesmen save parking time 
and avoid traffic annoyances. 

It surely looks as though the 
salesman is coming into his own. 
It’s about time somebody started 
to decorate these soldiers of peace 
who hold the very front lines of 
national prosperity and commerce 
year in and year out without glory 
(and sometimes without profit). 

. 2 2 

On the train: “We could get 
all the business we can handle, 
but we don’t want that kind of 
credits. Let the other fellow load 
up on the slow and shaky stuff. 
We're concentrating on our old 
customers and companies that are 
good and discount.” 

This is a sentiment you can hear 
voiced a hundred times a day. 
Margins are low, competition keen, 
volume (that discounts) fairly 
lean. I wonder though, if this 
isn’t a good thing for business 
in general. Won't it force every- 
body to house-clean, cut manufac- 
turing costs, increase sales efforts, 
and abolish long credits? Volume 
without prompt payment defeats 
turnover and is certainly no healthy 
solution of a temporary slump. 

* * * 


No amount of money spent in 
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advertising can revive a “lost 
cause.” A hair pin company sank 
a fortune trying to move hair-pins 
in the face of bobbed hair. A cer- 
tain flour-mill spent a million dol- 
lars trying to keep housewives 
baking their own bread. Both 
failed. A large tobacco company 
spent thousands to bolster up its 
best brand of chewing tobacco 
which was sagging badly, but the 
world was changing. Cigarette 
smoking was getting a hold; chew- 
ing was being permanently dis- 
placed. No amount of advertising 
could bring it back. The adver- 
tising of all was good. Nobody 
could blame that. It was simply 
that no one can any more buck 
the trend of the times than King 
Canute could command the tides. 
Not even advertising can stem the 
tide of naturally ebbing sales. Ad- 
vertising can do a lot but it’s not 
fair to blame it when it fails to 
win a “lost cause.” 
+ * * 

“T can’t make any money buy- 
ing,” said one dealer. “My money’s 
made in selling.” 

Most of us are salesmen pri- 
marily and yet many of us are 
still spending 90 per cent of our 
time buying, financing, manufac- 
turing, accounting, collecting, etc., 
and only 10 per cent on the most 
important part of our business. 

To make a product is often easy 
alongside of merchandising it. 
There are really so many distrac- 
tions in business that, unless one 
guards against it carefully, selling 
gets only our spare time. A re- 
vision of 90 per cent of our time, 
energy and emphasis placed on 
selling and advertising would cer- 
tainly cut short the post mortems 
over the annual statement on “why 
aren’t profits greater?” 

. e-« 

Some so-called surveys are en- 
tirely too casual. In a recent one 
three of the firm’s executives were 
planted as a check. The field man, 
surveyor, or investigator, name 
him what you will, called and in 
all three cases the master and mis- 
tress were out and he interviewed 
the cook. Nor were the facts very 
consequential, though the reports 
appeared to be good. 

I have had field men come to 
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If breadmakers 
could use 
SIGNS that speak- 


‘*Here’s pure, fresh, clean, nourish- 
ing bread.’’ That’s the message that 
bakers would like their signs to speak. 


a es 


Se See 


—— 


And DuraSheen porcelain enamel 
signs say just that—in sign language. 


Their attractive colors, their spick 
and span neatness,—their fresh ap- 
pearance, rain or shine, day in or day 
out, suggest that the product they 
advertise is also up to standard in 
every respect. 


They’ll deliver the same message for 
you through your retail outlets hand- 
somely, effectively, inexpensively and 
permanently ! 














1 , 
Made clean Sold clean Delwered clean 


and NOVELTY COMPANY 
Makers of DDuraSheen’ Lifetime Signs 


P.O. BOX E-4, BALTIMORE,MD. — 200 FIFTH AVE NEW YORK 
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me who should still have been in 
grammar school. In some compa- 
nies the stenographer or office boy 
fills out questionnaires. All of 
which proves that a survey should 
be done by conscientious, skilled 
and trained investigators or not 
at all. Otherwise advertising and 


merchandising based on false facts 
so gathered will lead the advertis- 
er far and expensively astray. 

x* * * 


In a single county of Pennsyl- 
vania, a judge reports that there 
are over 2,500 young wives who, 
having been married about four 
years, have abandoned their at- 
tempts at housekeeping and gone 
back to live with their parents 
and work in factories or offices. 
The reason given is that they say 
they’d much rather work living at 
home with less trouble and have 
some money to go out and have 
a good time with than to slave 
along to save and keep their own 
home. The effects of this might 
be very serious, socially and eco- 
nomically, if the epidemic spreads. 
The first thought which occurs, 
however, is the building industry 
—one of the largest of our coun- 
try. If each couple would build 
a modest $6,000 home it would 
mean a $15,000,000 increase in build- 
ing sales alone in that one county 
itself. Then more furniture, 
clothes, radios, pianos, groceries, 
drugs, coal, light, water, utensils 
—more of everything for every 
purpose. 

The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association recently ap- 
propriated approximately a million 
dollars a year for five years for 
advertising. Here is a big job 
for its campaign immediately. If 
it can but sell the idea of wider 
home ownership to our jazz-rest- 
less young couples it will not only 
sell a lot of lumber but a lot of 
other correlated merchandise in 
addition. It would almost seem 
that many other manufacturers 
might well tie up with such an 
idea, for after all the home is 
perhaps the basis of our biggest 
consumption markets for all kinds 
of goods today, and any advertis- 
ing that sells the “home” idea is 
bound to sell a large volume of 
merchandise as well. 
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Large Gain in Earnings 
Reported by Bohack 

The H. C. Bohack Company, Brook 
lyn, N. Y., chain stores, reports for 
the nine months ended October 30, 
1927, a gross income of $18,003,313, 
against $14,969,790 for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

Net earnings for the 1927 period 
amounted to $426,487, against $186,612 
for the first nine months of 1926. 


Cosmetic Account to Hanff- 
Metzger 
The George W. Luft Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Tangee beauty preparations, has ap- 
pointed Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account, effective January 1. 
Magazine and rotogravure newspaper 
advertising will be used. 


R. O. Winters Appointed by 
Affiliated Newspapers 

R. O. Winters has become business 
manager of the Western group of 18 
newspapers of the Affiliated Newspa- 
pers’ chain of Illinois newspapers. His 
headquarters will be in Galesburg, III 
He was assistant manager of the Jows 
Legionnaire, Des Moines, for the last 
three years. 


W. H. Meloan Joins Wm. G. 
Kreicker & Company 


W. H. Meloan, for the last three 
years with Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
Chicago advertising agency, has joined 
Wm. G. Kreicker & Company, Chicago. 
He will have charge of all creative plan- 
ning and market research. 


A. I. Gardner with Frank 
Presbrey 


Alvin I. Gardner has become an ac 
count executive in the Pittsburgh offic: 
of the Frank Presbrey Company, Inc. 
advertising agency. He formerly was 
with The Albert P. Hill Company, Inc 
Pittsburgh advertising agency. 


_Japan Tea Committee to 
Continue Advertising 


_ The Japan Tea Committee will cor 
tinue through 1928 its advertising and 
promotion campaign on Japan tea. The 
appropriation is the same as last year, 
$140,000. Magazines and farm journal- 
will be the principal mediums used. 


Smith Scale Company Appoints 
Miller-Knopf Agency 


The Smith Scale Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, manufacturer of “Angldile” com- 
puting scales, has appointed Miller 
Knopf, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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N full appreciation of 
the basic importance of 
the metalworking indus- 

try, Iron Trade Review 
again this year will publish 
its annual Yearbook of In- 
dustry, January 5, 1928. In 
this big 600-page issue the 
leading fundamental busi- 
ness factors of the year are 
set forth completely and 
graphically. 


Here the market history 
of the entire iron and steel 
industry as revealed in 
changing prices, is given. 
Market prices are presented 
month by month over peri- 
ods up to thirty years and 
all are based on the com- 
plete and accurate market 
reports and records cur- 
rently compiled by Iron 
Trade Review through 
these years. 


Foremost engineers and 
authorities in various fields 
appraise and review the 
technical progress of the 
iron and steel and metallur- 
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The Yearbook of Industry 
To Be Published by-Iron Trade Review 
January 5, 1928 


gical industries. The new 
iron and steelworks con- 
struction of the year is clas- 
sified and analyzed. 


The labor movements of 
the year—the statistics of 
production and shipment of 
Lake Superior iron ore— 
the trend of international 
competition in iron and steel 
—all are covered fully in 
the Yearbook, together with 
many other authoritative 
articles of definite commer- 
cial value to our readers. 


Insert sections featur- 
ing—Engineering Progress 
—Iron and Steel—Steel 
Castings—Malleable Cast- 
ings—and Refractories— 
are included and in these 
you find the advertising an- 
nouncements of the leaders 
of the industry. 


Naturally the Iron Trade 
Review Yearbook has world- 
wide distribution— is re- 
tained and used by the ma- 
jority of readers for refer- 
ence throughout the year. 
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I am very pleased to announce 


the addition to our organization of the following 
gentlemen : 


Mr. J. H. Kyle, Mr. Arthur I. Boyer and 
Mr. H. S. Woodman 
have joined our New York Office 


Mr. E. M. Loftus and Mr. Earl Davenport 


have joined our Chicago Office 


Mr. Carl Sitta 


who was with me for a number of years, has rejoined our 
Detroit Office 


In addition, we shall open a Pacific Coast Office on January 
Ist, with headquarters at San Francisco, which 
will be under the management of : 


Mr. Donald Sias 


who has been associated with the advertising profession for a 
number of years and for the last few years has been 
advertising manager of the California 
Walnut Growers’ Association 


Out 


New York Chicago Boston Detroit 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Paul Block and Associates 


Paut Biock 
CHARLES J. BoyLe 
HERMAN G. HALsTED 
CorNELIUS A. REGAN 
NIGEL CHOLMELEY-JONES 
Wy Lig KINNEY 
DANIEL NICOLL 
HERBERT L. HASKELL 
J. R. RuTHERFORD 
Max Biock 

D. Peyton BEvANS 
Paut HANSON 

R. R. MAMLOK 

SaM SCHMID 

N. F. Foore 

Jay H. Kyte 

VERN Prippy 


Jesse BLocu 


ARTHUR THURNAU 
FRANK CurTIS 
CHARLES COLLIER 
OwEN FLEMING 
SaM SMART 

Frep. H. SALSMAN 
CrawrorpD L. ELDER 
M. L. Tver 
Harry S. Goutp 
Kent HANSON 
PauL FRANK 

Cart F. Sitta 
Earte A. DAVENPORT 
E. M. Lorrus 
ArTHUR I. Boyer 
H. S. WoopMAN 
DoNALpD SIAS 


CARLETON BLocK 
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the Dairy'Jarms 
“ ° : ” 
of “Dhe ‘New York City Milk Shed 
HE circulation of the Dairymen’s League News in the 
“New York City Milk Shed” is about three times the 
combined circulation of the two leading national dairy 


papers in the same territory. To reach Eastern dairy farm- 
ers effectively and economically, you must use the News. 


The News is carefully read for its market reports, vital’ 
to every dairyman. The “Savage Feed Service” Department 
is the standard authority on Eastern dairy practice. The 
stories by George Duff are farm classics. In addition, there 
is a well-edited Home Page for Farm Women and a Kiddies’ 
Korner that delights the youngsters. 


Your sales message in the Dairymen’s League’ News goes 
into homes where the milk check is an assured monthly 
visitor. Reader interest plus sustained buying power assures 
a responsive market. 


Write for Sample Copy and Rate Card 





Dairy oom of this 









ew Y Chicago 
120 W. 42nd St. 10 S. LaSalle Street 
New York City (aa ane = S. LaSalle. Stree 
Milk Shed " Phone Wisconsin 6081 Phone State 3652 








What Can a Man Say? 


No Matter What the Product or How Limited the Audience, There 
Are Interesting and Exciting Things to Be Said in 


Booklet and 
By 


Te is a man I know who 
was a farmer until about three 
nonths ago. Now he is a manu- 
acturer in a unique line of busi- 
1ess and employing unusual mail- 
ing pieces to uncover 
his prospects. It all 
ame about through 

Boy Scout camp, 
ome old tents which 
ad been thrown 
way, a few men 
irom Maine and an 
dea. 

The farmer was 
elling butter, eggs 
and fresh vegetables 
to a Boy Scout camp 
ibove his farm when 

was decided that, 
instead of platforms 
and tents, the Scouts 
would build a big din- 
ing hall of logs and 
several other log 
suildings on the 
property. 

The farmer had 
en in the habit of 
going hunting in 
Maine and he knew 
many a good logger 
n the district where 
e hunted. These 
nen were brought up 
vith an ax in their 
ands and knew how 
to handle logs the 
vay they should be 
andled. When the 
ime came for the building | opera- 
ions, he talked to the Scout ex- 
utive with whom he had been 
ealing, and before long had the 
yntract. 

He wrote for the men in Maine, 
ho came down in flivvers, bring- 
ig their own cooks, camped on 
ie property and from the trees 
n the place constructed five or 
ix log buildings which were ex- 
‘emely satisfactory. So satisfac- 
ry, in fact, that some of the 
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VAN AUKEN LUMBER Co, 





in Folder 


Bradbury 


Scout executives wanted log 
cabins of their own built and each 
one had already picked the spot 
of his dreams on a high hill near 
a small stream or by a mountain 


. Saves Money 


COBLESKILL, N. y. 





IS PASTED TO A REAL PIECE OF CELOTEX 


lake. Back came the men from 
Maine and these houses were built. 
The farmer by this time wielded 
no mean ax himself and plunged 
into the new work with enthusi- 
asm. 

At about that time some things 
went wrong on the farm and he 
wondered why he couldn’t get into 
business with the man from Maine 
who had gathered together these 
expert logmen. No sooner said 
than done. And this is where the 
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old tents which had been thrown 
away turned an ex-farmer into a 
direct-mail advertiser. 

Taking a look at the stained 
canvas one sunny afternoon, he 
somehow began to think of them 
in terms of booklet covers. If he 
were going to increase his audi- 
ence and get a number of new 
prospective owners of log cabins 
set in the woods, he wondered why 
a booklet in the spirit of the 
woods and clad in something 
which had always meant woods to 
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citing. It always is, if simply 
told.’ 

It is a great disappointment that 
I am unable to reproduce here a 
few passages from among the 
sentences which came from that 
advice given a farmer-builder as 
we were sitting on a huge rock 
above a mountain stream. There 
were lovely little passages about a 
blue lake set in the hills and dif- 
ferent spots that city men had 
dreamed about. When it came to 


telling how he built cabins, he 
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THE NEVER BURN HOTPLATE COMPANY HAS PUT THE JINGLE OF THE CASH 


REGISTER 


ON THE FIRST PAGE OF ITS FOLDER 


the out-of-doors man, would not 
be his logical sales representative. 
That idea led to an unusual book- 
let—which indicates that a man 
can say many exciting things 
about himself in a different way if 
he isn’t bound by tradition, or 
self-consciousness, and has never 
been deafened by the patter of too 
many advertising phrases. 

The farmer asked me the very 
question which serves as a title 
for this article. He had never 
written anything about himself. 
When he took pencil in hand 
to write something, he became 
mentally tongue-tied, he told me. 
Then in a flash of what I con- 
sider almost genius, I told him 
this: “Say things about log cabins, 
their ‘why’ and their ‘how.’ But 
mostly why men should have an 
isle of escape. Tell people in plain 
language why a place among the 
trees is necessary for a balanced 
life. Tell them the truth in sim- 
ple words, but make the truth ex- 


wrote it down just as Happy Jack 
Connors from somewhere north of 
Bangor had told him a log should 
be notched. Instead of testi- 
monials, he used the short sen- 
tences that men had used when 
they first saw the finished job 
where only trees had been before. 
There was a page on various 
woods and why dead chestnut 
stained with linseed oil looks well 
ona green side-hill. 

A printer set up the words, 
photographs were pasted in, the 
stained tent canvas became booklet 
covers and the whole was bound 
with small bits of tarred hemp 
which sent out from each envelope 
an odor redolent of the outdoors. 
The reason I can’t reproduce the 
copy here is that the first small 
batch of booklets went out in the 
mail a month ago. My farmer 
friend is now so busy hopping 
from place to place making plans 
and estimates that I can’t find him 
to get one copy for myself—but 
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“The Oldest 
American 
Fire and 
Marine 
Insurance 
Company” 


Founded 1792 
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ORTH AMERICA 
Parcel Post Insur- 
ance is the safe, economical 
and convenient method of 
insuring packages _ sent 
through the mails. A book 
of coupons equips you to 
insure each package as it 
is wrapped—and assures 
satisfactory adjustment, 
without red tape or de- 
lay, if package is stolen, 
damaged or destroyed in 
transit. 
Any North America 
Agent can explain this in- 
expensive and dependable 


protection. Or send the 
attached coupon for full 
information. 























Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W-121 


ee (Get! See 





Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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later I shall, and tell the actual 
results in dollars and cents of this 
booklet born of naturalness and a 
love for the thing to be sold. 

The mail carries each day mil- 
lions of booklets. Some of them 
are human and interesting, some 
are as stiff, formal and deadly as 
a bead wreath in a French ceme- 
tery. The ones that are written 
from the inside of a man, out, 
seem to me to have IT. The 
others, many of them full of ad- 
vertising words, polite patter 
mixed with a certain amount of 
hooey, lacking sincerity, do not get 
read. The natural ones seem to 
stand out among the others like 
diamond chips in a pile of slag. 

A friend of mine in the retail 
hardware business recently showed 
me many recent samples of mail 
matter he has received from 
manufacturers, which indicate that 
a man can say something interest- 
ing about what he makes and sells. 
He can tell the truth yet make the 
truth exciting and interesting. He 
can and sometimes does but not so 
often, for it was necessary for us 
to look over a large package of 
the mail pieces my friend had re- 
ceived during the last month to 
find the sort we had in mind. We 
liked particularly the mail piece 
which the Celotex Company sent 
him last month. In the first place, 
it showed what Celotex is. There 
was a little piece of it and pasted 
on it, a folder which told a big 
story briefly and interestingly. 

A man on the outside cover was 
sawing; on the back cover a test 
was being made of two frames. 
Both illustrations were in color. 
There was a turnover flap at the 
top, with one convincing line in 
heavy type. Inside were four 
thumbnail sketches in color and 
words which went directly to the 
point : 


In winter it stands between the cozy 
warmth of your home and the biting 
cold. 

In summer it stands between the 
scorching heat of the sun and the re- 
freshing shelter of the rooms inside. 
It marks the end of draughts and pene- 
trating dampness . . . of wasted 
fuel. It quiets noise. More than 90,000 
families have built this way in five s 
years. 


And more, equally to the point. 
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The essence of what the product 
is, who uses it and why. Ideal 
folder material I should call it 
Short snappy sentences. An ab 
sence of advertising jargon. 

What can a man say about brass 
dies, soap molds and_ rubber 
stamps? I wondered as I came t 
an envelope from James H. Mat 
thews, who make such things 
Mr. Matthews knows how to say 
something about such prosaic 
things and he does it in his cata 
log No. 117 by a personal word 
on the front cover, before he de 
scribes all the various items inside 
Here is the method by which h: 
stretches a friendly hand across 
the distance between his plant an: 
the retail store: 


As I grow older it is natural for m 
to pause and review the things that hav: 
vitalized this business for over 77 years 

In doing this, I am reminded 
George Horace Lorimer’s words: “It’ 
good to have money and the things that 
money can buy, but, it’s good, too, t 
check up once in a while and make sur: 
you haven’t lost the things that meney 
can’t buy.” 

In business, there is an element know: 
as good-will. Our Supreme Court ha 
given a definition of good-will. Her: 
it 1s: 

“Good-will is the disposition of th 
customer to return to the place wher 
he has been well served.” 

I thought, when I read this definitio: 
that our friends who have not seen i 
might like to know it too. 

he disposition of the customer to r 
turn to the place where he has bee: 
well served. 

To me it is a big sentence. It 
scribes completely what every busines 
man hopes to attain, if his ambition 
are based upon a sincere elevation « 
his standards. 

When I can, I like to look over th 
orders when they come in—and th: 
happiest feeling I have is the pleasur 
of reading the names—hundreds of then 
—of old friends who “return to th 
place where they have been well served 


Samuel M. Green, president « 
the Never Burn Hotplate Com 
pany, writes a “You, too,” lette: 


to my friend the hardware ma 
inside his good-looking folde: 
which opens up nicely to displa 
the merchandise, the window dis 
play and the counter box in colors 

But it is a little idea on th: 
cover which interested us most 
Covers are only sheets of paper 
until someone puts an idea ot 
them which will make the ma: 
who receives the booklet want t: 
look inside. Mr. Green remen 
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What—marketing is a 
sczence? 


ES; with all modesty we say it: modern marketing is a 
science. . . . This statement is not coming to you from 
under a high hat; though perhaps the word ‘“‘science’’ 


may seem ‘way uptown. 


Call the first witness! Mr. Noah Webster, being duly 
sworn, deposes as follows: “‘SCIENCE: knowledge of facts, 
laws, and proximate causes, gained and verified by exact 
observation and correct thinking.” 


Successful marketing, under modern conditions, requires a 
background and an application of method every bit as com- 
prehensive as that of any other science. Marketing embraces 
all the means by which merchandise or ideas are moved from 
originator to consumer—at a profrt. 


Marketing, as we use the term, includes advertising, mer- 
chandising, and sales promotion—but with no bias in favor 
of any medium or any sales strategy. We have no formulas. 


Our attack on any business problem is modeled by our 
‘knowledge of facts, laws, and proximate causes’’ which we 
have “‘gained and verified by exact observation’’ of that and 
of many other merchandising problems, and which we have 
organized into business-building forces by the practice of 
‘correct thinking.” 


So far we jibe with Webster all the way. Let us call him 
back into the witness box for one more definition of science. 
Science is also, he avers, ‘‘expert ability to do, resulting from 
knowledge.” 


. 


Whether we are working with an old client, a new one, or 
with a prospective client, our procedure at every step is one of 
laying all the cards on the table, exposing our limitations as 
well as our qualifications. Our clients always know why we 
recommend and do certain things in certain cases. And all 
persons who are interested in any statements we make about our 
service are invited to refer to our clients for verification. 


[AMES F. NEWCOMB & CoO. INC. 


Advertising + Merchandising 
330 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Telephone PENasylvania 7200 
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Publishers’ Promotion Matter 
— 
How To Make It Effective 


With the mass of medium and market data passing over 
the desk of a busy representative of only one list of peri- 
odicals, just imagine that printed information multiplied 
many times, passing over the desk of a busy space buyer! 
Does he read it? 
He does not. He can’t! 
The main reasons why most publishers’ promotion 
matter is wasted are: 

Irrelevant. 

Inaccurate. 

Hard to read. 

Too bulky, too long. 

Unimportant points over-emphasized. 

Hard to file and find. 


A lack of uniformity or standardization on the 
part of the publishers, agents and advertisers for 
handling this sort of information. 


The ultimate answer may be in the buyers and sellers 
cooperating to develop a somewhat standardized method 
comparable to the uniform system of circulation analyses. 


Meanwhile a publisher can profit by having his mate- 
rial prepared or at least approved by a man of sea- 
soned experience in the national field. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Detroit Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 











Reprinted from Painters’ Inx, June 10, 1926. 
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bers that the jingle of the cash 
register is the thing that interests 
any retailer about a piece of mer- 
chandise. So he puts that jingle 
on his cover. He uses heavy black 
type to say that “Moore-Jones, 
Racine, Wis., sold thirty dozen in 
twelve days.” Below is, “Then 
Frank B. Hall Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, sold 288 in six days.” In 
each case the word “Sold” is in 
very bold, black type. As a 
background, scattered all over the 
front are the words in red, “Extra 
Profits !” 

It is an interesting way of tell- 
ing what another retailer has 
done and a splendid method of 
inducing the retailer who receives 
the folder to look inside. 

The Splitdorf Radio Corpora- 
tion says something on its en- 
velope and cover which is also de- 
signed to lead the reader inside. 
In many lines of industry there 
has been a disposition to suggest 
to men who sell across retail coun- 
ters that with money plentiful and 
wages high, it is time to trade up, 
not down. An industry cannot 
make progress where manufac- 


turers and retailers sell on price 


alone, many manufacturers say, 
and most of them are very seri- 
ous and long-winded about saying 
it. Not so the Splitdorf company. 
It is featuring a line of radio 
receivers ranging in price from a 
small receiver at $40 to a massive, 
antique cabinet design which sells 
for $800. On the envelope appear 
three ascending musical notes and 
the title “Trading Up the Buying 
Scale.” On the cover the com- 
pany writes the retailer to trade 
up the buying scale with Splitdorf, 
and the man who turns inside is 
shown the new series of period 
models “as far removed from the 
iverage radio cabinet as the mod- 
‘rn piano is from the cumbersome 
square piano of bygone days.” 
The Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company uses a combined broad- 
side which includes all its prod- 
ucts in full colors and suggests 
nteresting tests with iron, steel, 
solder and a piece of rubber in a 
bottle of its Chromine, compared 
with a bottle of water. Its broad- 
side also contains a “ 
over in the form of an old chest 
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filled with gold coins and the title 
“Those Who Refuse to Pay.” 

The makers of Cromar use a 
polite little book which shows by 
illustration how quickly the floor 
can be laid and which uses a letter 
from a professor’s wife instead of 
advertising words to impress its 
message. 

A maker of flashlights can make 
even his price list interesting, for 
has not the National Carbon Com- 
pany selected the three types of 
flashlights which are responsible 
for 90 per cent of all flashlight 
sales from its line and shown my 
friend how to display them on his 
counter? There is exciting news 
to be written even in so deadly a 
thing as a price list. 

Then, too, the American Fork 
& Hoe Company found something 
to say in a novel and helpful man- 
ner. Just a plain manila envelope 
brought by the mail man but it 
meant more sales last season to 
my friend. For the envelope con- 
tained tool tags—things to slip 
around the handle of a pitchfork, 
spade or trowel. On each in large 
type there were printed plain 
words for plain folks like this on 
a beet fork: 


NO PUNCTURES OR BRUISES 

The balls at the tips of ‘the tines on 
this style fork prevent puncturing and 
bruising the beets, potatoes or other 
vegetables handled. 


Then for a potato hook the 
company sent him this: 


SOME DIG ’EM THIS WAY 

Ev e knows how quickly you can 
lift a hill of potatoes with this hook— 
it works just as well on beets, turnips 
and other root crops. 


Others had jolly headings like 
“Spare the Vegetables,” and other 
good-humored admonitions which 
made us both believe that the man 
who wrote them had spent more 
time talking to people in plowed 
fields than he had in studying the 
ad-man’s dictionary, or whatever 
it is some of them use. 

There was a folder on the 
Toddler Pup, a toy made by the 
Gould Manufacturing Company, 
of Oshkosh, which seemed whimsi- 
cal and described the line as “a 
litter of pups,” that would bound 
into the hearts of kids and their 
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parents. If this company would 
name each dog it would have been 
even more captivating. 

So there they were, when we 
finished sorting them over, a little 
bunch of booklets, folders, price 
lists and catalogs which had come 
through the mail and which stood 
out from their fellows because 
they were human and simple and 
sincere. 

In none of them were there 
long-necked or high-hat words, or 
words which have been worked so 
hard by ad-smiths that they creak 
and groan with age, pain and the 
punishment they have received. 

The ones which clicked seemed 
to be the joint product of a man 
who knew what he wanted to say 
and said it briefly, working with a 
production man who was thorough 
rather than tricky or clever. 

What can a man say about his 
product if it is obvious or old or 
if he has already said all he can 
think of to say? 

Well, my suggestion would be to 
talk to a couple of retailers in 
small towns away from beaten 
tracks and some buyers who live 
three miles out of a town which is 
at least sixty miles from a subway. 
Out where icicles hang on the 
eaves of a red barn and folks get 
into bed at a decent hour. 

A man can talk to such people 
‘on a friendly human basis, just 
as he would talk to the gang 
around the red hot stove in Steve 
Belknap’s store down in Albemarle 
County in Virginia, on a_ wild 
night in February. 

And that, I think, is the kind of 
advertising copy that ought to find 
its way into the booklets sent by 
manufacturers to the dealers who 
sell their goods at crossroads, far 
away from the factory gate. 


H. S. Lord to Direct Nichols 
& Shepard Sales 


H. S. Lord, for a number of years 
vice-president and treasurer of the Mo- 
line Plow Company, Moline, Ill., and 
more recently with the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Company, Racine. 
Wis., has joined the Nichols & so.’ 
Company, Inc., of Battle Creek, Mich., 
as general sales manager. The Nichols 
& Shepard Company makes Red River 
Specia threshers, tractors and corn- 
pickers. 
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“Dearborn Independent” to 


Suspend 

Publication of The Dearborn Inde- 
pendent, Dearborn, Mich., will cease 
with the issue of December 31. It was 
with this publication that Henry Ford 
entered the business of publishing early 
in 1919, when the first issue of The 
Dearborn Independent appeared under 
his ownership. 

At that time Mr. Ford stated: “I am 
very much interested in the future, not 
only of my own country, but of the 
whole world. And I have definite ideas 
and ideals that I believe are practical 
for the good of all and intend giving 


them to the public without having them 
garbled, distorted or misrepresented.” 


Professor Hallam Defines 
Advertising 


Tue Universiry oF WIsconsiN 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 
Mapison, Nov. 25, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you permit me to add to your 
list of definitions of advertising the one 
which I have been using in advertising 
instruction work for the last five years? 

“Advertising is the expression of ar 
effort to get people to think the way 
you want them to think.” 

y ArtHur Hattam, 
Assistant Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration. 


W. S. Ponton Company 
Appoints C. J. Williams 


C. J. Witliams, recently advertising 
manager of the Rapid Addressing Ma 
chine Company, New York, has beer 
cepeianes advertising manager of Th« 
VY. S. Ponton Company, Inc., New 
York, addressing, mailing lists, etc. H« 
was at one time with the Olson Rug 
Company, Chicago. 


y P : 
Newspaper Campaign Planned 
for Jell-Well Dessert 

Sixty-six newspapers west of thx 
Rocky Mountains will be used in th 
forthcoming advertising campaign of th 
Jell-Well essert Company, Los Ar 
eles. Copy will appear twice a week 
he Los Angeles office of Lord 
Thomas and Logan will direct this a 
vertising. 


Airplane Account to Lord & 


Thomas and Logan 
_The Prudent San Diego Airplar 
Company, San Diego, Calif., has place 
its advertising account with the I 
Angeles office of Lord & Thomas a: 
Logan. Aviation journals will be use 


C. M. Pearson Appointed by 


Vancouver “Sun” 

C. M. Pearson has been appoint 
Eastern Canadian representative of t! 
Vancouver, B. C., Sun. His headqua 
ters are at Toronto, . 
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An Opportunity for a Man 
who wants to Get Somewhere 
—and be Happy on the Way 
4 


In six years, this organization has built three 
successful business magazines. For 37 con- 
secutive months we have had a steady increase 
in advertising volume, built on intelligent, help- 
ful service to advertisers, salesmen, and Agents. 


Our staff has grown from a half dozen to more 
than thirty and is now the largest organization 
devoted exclusively to institutional publications. 
We have outgrown our offices for the third time; 
today we are in new and larger quarters, where 








= 


We want another advertising 
salesman for our New York Office. 

He is one who has had training 
in some branch of advertising work, 
but is not so far advanced in age, 
experience or financial require- 
ments that he will not fit into our 
kind of an organization. 

The man we want is probably 
not looking for a job, but knows 
something of our reputation and 
accomplishments. He is one who can 
work in harmony with us and with 
our ideals; who can find fun and 
pride in the work; who values con- 
genial companions for associates. 

He is the kind who will know 
what it means to be with a success- 
ful, growing organization of am- 
»itious young men who are happy 
in their work. He will appreciate 
the opportunity of looking forward 
to a financial interest in a company 
in which every executive and de- 
partment head is a stockholder. 

He is preferably around 
30—and certainly not so old 
or settled in his ways that he 
would have difficulty in fitting 
into our ways. He must be 


we have room for further expansion. 


adaptable, willing to learn and 
eager to work. 

He is probably a college man, as 
most of us are. That is not neces- 
sarily a requirement, but the 
equivalent of such a background is 
desirable. 

He is one who believes in intelli- 
gent service as the basis of success- 
ful selling. He will have a high 
regard for publishing ethics and 
integrity in every department. 

He will receive the limit of co- 
operation, but must be a self- 
Starter—a man who is physically 
and mentally alert. 

He is the kind who will realize 
that he has to make good; but that 
results will be rewarded. He will 
regard congenial work and associ- 
ates an invaluable part of his re- 
ward, 

He’ is a man who wants to get 
somewhere—and be happy on the 

way. 


Such a man will please not 
phone or call, but write to E. 
H. Ahrens, personally, at our 
main office in New York. 


AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Members of A.B.P., A.B.C., N.P.A. 
New Office Addresses— 


New York: 40 East 49th Street. 


Chicago: 222 West Adams Street 


Publishers of 


RESTAURANT 
MANAGEMENT 


HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT 


INSTITUTIONAL 
MERCHANDISING 





When Is a Trade-Mark 
Abandoned? 


A Recent Patent Office Decision Throws Some Light on This 
Perplexing Question 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


HE question of abandonment 

is not only of rather frequent 
and vital importance to the manu- 
facturer who would appropriate a 
mark that has fallen into disuse, 
but also to the trade-mark owner 
who would prevent his temporarily 
unused marks from becoming tech- 
nically abandoned. Recently, one 
interesting phase of the question, 
bearing on the evidence necessary 
to prove abandonment, was de- 
cided by the Patent Office in the 
case of opposition of the Plant- 
ers Nut and Chocolate Company 
against C. K. Jelks & Son. 

The mark which the latter sought 
to register comprises a female fig- 
ure in the costume of a waitress, 
carrying in one hand a serving 
tray. The tray supports a num- 


ber of packages of the article, one 
of which the maid holds in her 
other hand. The dress of the maid 
simulates in a general way a pea- 
nut shell of a form following in 
outline that of the figure of the 


waitress. The mark also com- 
prises the words, “Let Miss Peanut 
Serve You.” 

The Planters company, in oppo- 
sition, pleaded three registrations. 
One consists merely of the words, 
“Mr. Peanut.” Another consists 
of a representation of a man wear- 
ing a beaver and carrying a cane, 
the body, neck and portion of the 
face simulating a peanut. And 
the third registration comprises a 
similar figure associated with other 
matter. 

It appears that the principal 
question governing the decision 
concerned the similarity of the 
marks, since they are used on 
goods of the same descriptive prop- 
erties. The Patent Office held that 
the marks were dissimilar, and af- 
firmed the decision of the Exam- 
iner of Interferences which dis- 
missed the opposition to the regis- 
tration of Jelks & Son. 


In resisting the opposition, Jelks 

Son requested the Examiner to 
take judicial notice of about ten 
trade-mark registrations which 
show a peanut, fruit or nut embel- 
lishment in a fanciful manner. It 
was contended that all of these 
marks tend to prove that the 
marks of the Planters company are 
neither original nor distinctive. 

In meeting this testimony, the 
Planters company claimed that, of 
the registrations cited by Jelks, it 
was conceded by stipulation that 
four of the marks are no longer 
in use. In commenting on these 
allegations, the Patent Office states 
that it is true that the Jelks com- 
pany stipulated and agreed to the 
facts set forth, but that said facts 
by no means proved that the four 
trade-marks had been abandoned 
or are no longer in use. The de- 
cision then continues: 

“The opposer infers abandon- 
ment or non-use of said registra- 
tion by the return of certain let- 
ters addressed to the places of 
business designated in the respec- 
tive registrations, said letters being 
returned marked ‘Unclaimed’ or 
‘Undeliverable,’ etc.” 


ABANDONMENT MAY NEVER BE PRE- 
SUMED—IT MUST BE PROVED 


Although evidence of the kind 
has been used to substantiate other 
evidence in many cases, the deci- 
sion in the present case holds that 
it is not sufficient. “Abandonment 
may never be presumed,” the de- 
cision states further, “but must be 
strictly proved. In the case of the 
Indian Tobacco Co. . . . it was held 
that even prima facie abandonment 
was not established by an affidavit 
and letters showing that the charter 
of the registrant company had been 
canceled in 1914; and that in order 
to make out prima facie abandon- 
ment some positive evidence from 
some party having knowledge of 
the acts of the registrant should be 
submitted. .. . And Sec. 16 of the 
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“More Business Than Usual 
in Vermont” 


— Indicates Secretary Herbert Hoover’s Report 


Four kinds of reconstruction work are 
under way in Vermont to replace the flood 
damage when eight inches of rain fell on 
November 4th. 

Herbert Hoover summarized these in a 
State meeting in Vermont on November 
15th: 

First, the Red Cross is rehabilitating 
homes, stock, family and farm supplies. 

Second, the New England Council 
through bankers is devising a system of 
credits for impaired industry and commer- 
cial establishments. 

Third, the State Government and Federal 
agencies will replace highways and bridges. 

Fourth, the railroads are reconstructing 
their lines rapidly and vigorously. 

Of 1101 miles of railroad, freight and 
express service is approaching normal on 
784 miles, and that situation is improving 
daily. 

Vermont's State debt is about one mil- 
lion dollars. 

The State stands third in per capita sav- 
ings deposits. Vermont's buying power for 
merchandise of sound value will not be 
impaired. 

The building materials’ industry will find 
a great opportunity in the Vermont market. 


Vermont Allie Allied Dailies: 


Barre Times Rutland Herald 
Sennington Banner Burington Frew Pres St. Johnsbury Caledonian Record 
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An Invitation 
to P rospective 
(Customers 


Wé particularly invite pros- 

pective customers, before 

making new contracts, to come 

to Mount Morris, and get a 

first-hand impression of our 

plant. Such visits are invariably 
a revelation. 


Kable Brothers (ompany 


Specializing in Publication Printing at 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
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Trade-Mark Act of February 20, 
1905, specifically provides: “That 
the registration of a trade-mark 
under the provisions of this act 
shall be prima facie evidence of 
ownership.’ ” 

From this it is obvious that it 
is necessary for the owners of un- 
used or discarded trade-marks to 
keep their registrations valid, if 
they care to protect. their trade- 
mark properties. This necessity is 
further emphasized by a decision 
of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia last year, in 
* case of W. H. Childs & Son 

a Sidenberg & Co. 

” The court’s decision in this case, 
which was appealed from the tri- 
bunals of the Patent Office, states 
that the Examiner of Interferences 
found upon all the evidence that 
Sidenberg & Co. and established 
the use of the mark since the year 
1895. The mark in question con- 
sisted of the word “Capitol,” used 
upon muslin and cotton piece 
goods. This mark, as used by 
Childs & Son, was secured from 
the Albion Company by an assign- 
ment made in the year 1919. The 
evidence showed that this latter 
company had registered the mark 
in 1890 and had used it upon cotton 
piece goods from that year until 
1902, but that in the latter year the 
Albion concern had ceased to 
manufacture or deal in goods of 
this character and had abandoned 
the mark. 

The mark was then used by 
Childs & Son with the consent of 
the Albion Company until the year 
1905, after which it remained in 
disuse until 1919, when the Albion 
registration was assigned to Childs. 
Because of this disuse, the Ex- 
aminer of Interferences held, and 
his opinion was affirmed by the 
court, that there remained no good- 
will at the time of the transfer to 
Childs, so that Childs acquired only 
the naked registration, and that the 
registration had _ since expired 
without a renewal. 

Since registration is prima facie 
evidence of trade-mark ownership 
it appears that this decision rested 
largely on the ground that aban- 
donment was established by the 
fact that registration had expired 
ind had not been renewed. 
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Newspapers and Farm Papers 


Will Advertise Idaho 

The State Board of Pay of 
Idaho is supervising the placing of ad- 
vertisements describing State agricul- 
tural achievements in forty-two news- 
papers throughout Alabama, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Kansas, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Florida 
and Georgia. "The campaign will be ex- 
tended to include farm magazines in 
Oregon, Washington and the Provinces 
4 Canada and States of the Middle 

est. 





Monarch Metal Products 


Appoint D. D. Knight 

The Monarch Metal Products Com- 
pany, St. Louis, maker of casement 
window hardware and weatherstrip, has 
appointed D. D. Knight to direct the 
sales and advertising of its window 
hardware line and “TacEzy” weather- 
strip. He was recently with the Graphic 
Studios, St. Louis. 





C. W. Stokes, Director, 
Audit Bureau 


Charles W. Stokes has been elected 
a director of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations to represent Canadian in- 
terests, succeeding J. M. Gibbon. He 
is assistant general publicity agent of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. 


K. H. Fulton Appointed to 
Bank Advisory Board 


Kerwin H. Fulton, president of the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company, 
New York, has been appointed to the 
advisory board of the Fifth Avenue and 
29th Street branch of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, of that city. 








Begley’s Food Products Account 


to Chicago Agency 
The Begley’s Food Products Com- 
any, Chicago, has appointed Carroll 
Jean Murphy, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers and direct mail will 
be used. 





J. H. Jordan, General Man- 
ager, Duluth “News Tribune” 


J. H. Jordan, advertising and busi- 
ness manager of the Duluth News 
Tribune, has been promoted to general 
manager. He succeeds Sidney Buchanan, 
resign 





Walter Whitehead with Wales 


Agency 
Walter Whitehead has joined the ex- 
ecutive staff of the Wales Advertising 
Company, New York. He was recently 
vice-president of W. O. Floing, Inc. 








Misbranding Is No Reason. for 
Scoffing at the Branding Idea 


Packers Fight against the Difficult Situation Brought Up by 
This Ohio Retailer 


Review Pustisainc Company 
Atuiance, OnI0 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In Printers’ Inx of September 29 
there was an article by G. A. Nichols 
headed, “Grading and Branding Be- 
comes Part of Truth in Meats ove- 
ment.” This was read with very much 
interest in this office because of the 
fact that our largest meat shop in this 
city has been a firm advocate of this 
movement and has handled that kind of 
meat since the inception of this plan. 
It has used some extensive newspaper 
advertising to put the idea over locally 
and with some results. 

Now, we discover a situation that 
changes the complexion of the entire 
thing. In the last few weeks, this 
dealer has been forced to send back to 
the packers carcasses that were stamped 
as prime beef. 

is gentleman has had many years 
experience and contends that he knows 
the difference between the various 
grades of meat. He has kicked to the 
salesmen representing the packers and 
they admit that something is wrong 
somewhere. ‘ ; , 

My idea in writing to you is this: 
I wonder if Mr. Nichols or any other 
advertising men in other cities has 
run up against the same thing. If they 
have t would like to know how they 
have handled this situation in an ad- 
vertising way. 

Review Pus.iisHinc Company, 
H. R. Farrett, 
Advertising Manager. 


T is quite possible that Mr. Far- 

rell’s retailer friend was correct 
in his conclusion that the carcasses 
sent back to the packers were not 
entitled to be stamped as prime 
beef. Such things have happened 
before in this altogether human 
world and probably will happen 
again. ; 

But we are persuaded, knowing 
the present-day practices of the 
leading packers as we do, that if 
the carcasses were thus wrongly 
branded it was due to a mistake 
and not to any premeditated ac- 
tion. Certainly the misbranding 
did not arise from any stated pol- 
icy of the packers—that is, if the 
meat came from any one of four 
or five outstanding organizations 
that we might mention. Time was 
when we could not consistently or 
truthfully say this. During recent 
years, however, the packers have 


found that absolute square dealing 
pays from a standpoint of dollars 
and cents, to say nothing about the 
increased satisfaction that comes 
from doing the right thing. 

The simple truth is—and we get 
this from an official of one of the 
big Chicago packing houses—that 
grading and branding of beef car- 
casses have been long delayed be- 
cause of the comparative scarcity 
of prime beef. The packers long 
ago recognized the merchandising 
value of grading and branding and 
fully accepted it in principle. They 
have been slow in applying it be- 
cause they have thought it would 
work against the market value of 
certain classifications of beef that 
could not be regarded as “prime.” 

The greater part of the beef 
consumed by the country as a 
whole comes not from young corn- 
fed animals, scientifically fattened, 
but from discarded dairy cows. 
When such a cow’s milk-yielding 
days are over, or when the end of 
her usefulness in this direction ap- 
proaches, her inevitable end is the 
packing-house slaughter pen. Her 
hide makes fairly good leather; 
her hair goes into mattresses and 
pillows. Most of the carcass is 
edible in the form of roasts, steaks 
and boiling meat. It may be, and 
usually is, not so tender as it might 
be. But, properly cooked, this 
kind of meat is a perfectly good 
food and is to be regarded as an 
entirely legitimate article of com- 
merce. These retired dairy cows 
far outnumber the fresh and ener- 
getic members of the bovine fam- 
ily that yield the much-to-be- 
desired prime beef—the tender, 
juicy kind that brings a higher 
price. 

It is inevitable, therefore, that 
there should be what might be 
termed a selling contest between 
the two grades. The result has 
been that beef, relatively speaking, 
has not held its own with pork. 
Hogs are raised strictly and wholly 
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‘‘never before attained by 
any civilization”’ 





“The modern domestic oil burner gives a kind of 
household heating service which gas alone has sup- 
plied in the past, and in the country as-a whole it 
gives that service cheaper. In my opinion, oil heat- 
ing will not only supplant gas, which is its present 
sole competitor, but, like the gasoline automobile, 
establish a new standard of American home life and 
fix a level of comfort and convenience never before 
attained by any civilization and at a price well be- 
low the limit of its economic value for that use.” 
(Signed) W. C. TEacte, 
President, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 




















The above quotation is from Mr. Teagle’s article 
that appeared in the November issue of FUEL OIL. 


FUEL OIL is the only pub- 
lication dealing exclusively 
with news, engineering and 
sales problems of both do- 
mestic and industrial oil 
burning. Every month it is 
read closely by oil burner 
manufacturers, distributors, 
dealers, heating and venti- 
lating engineers who buy 
oil burning and auxiliary 
equipment, and operating 
executives in industrial oil 
burning plants. 


The oil burner industry 
has had an average annual 
growth of 200% over a 
period of years. An indus- 
try of such rapid growth is 
worth considering as a new 
market for your products. 
Buying connections are now 
being made to last for gen- 
erations. Cultivate this in- 
dustry effectively and eco- 
nomically through FUEL 
OIL. The returns will be 
gratifying. 


Write FUEL OIL’S Department of Research and 
Selling Helps for specific information concerning 
the market for your product in this industry. 





FUEL O1L 


AND TEMPERATURE JOURNAL 
Devoted to progress in the use of oil fuel 


350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco 
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Buy Christmas 
Seals 


Fight tubercu- 


losis 


That’s 
Good Copy 


It’s clear, kindly 
and explicit. 

It tells you just 
what to do, why 
to do it, and when 
to do it. 


If you don’t do 
it, the fault is 
not in the copy. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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to be eaten without any prelimi- 
nary period of servitude in the way 
of supplying stock in trade to 
dairy farms. Consequently, with 
improved feeding methods, the 
quality of pork has been vastly bet- 
tered during recent years. The 
packers could safely put their labels 
upon it and make good on their 
claims concerning it. 

The cattle interests of the coun- 
try have expressed considerable 
worry over this situation. They 
have informed the packers that 
they are able and willing to turn 
their attention to the breeding and 
fattening of prime beef animals 
so as to get back for beef the mar- 
keting recognition they feel it de- 
serves. The packers, falling in 
with this suggestion, are now 
starting to grade and brand their 
beef. They probably will have 
some difficulty for a time until the 
supply of prime beef gets larger. 
Meanwhile, the packers are striv- 
ing to sell beef carcasses without 
any misrepresentation as to their 
history—whether they be prime or 
otherwise. It is only fair to say 
that most of the abuses in the way 
of selling prime beef that is not 
prime beef are to be found in the 
retail shops. Unless a dealer wants 
to be strictly honest he is going 
to call almost anything prime beef. 
And the average buyer will not 
know the difference until she cooks 
it and tries to eat it. When -the 
prime beef movement works out to 
its ultimate conclusion, the con- 
sumer will no longer have to buy 
beef, sight unseen. 

Dairy- -cow carcasses will con- 
tinue to be sold, of course, but their 
history will be plain. 

If an occasional dealer, such as 
the one in Alliance, gets a beef 
carcass that he thinks is mis- 
branded, intentionally or other- 
wise, this is a matter for him to 
take up with the packer who sold 
him the meat. Just so long as 
merchandise is sold there are bound 
to be a certain number of consid- 
erations leading up to the return 
of goods. But there is nothing 
in this incident so far as we can 
see that in any way militates 
against the strength of the grading 
and branding plan—[Ed. Print- 
ers’ INK. 
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cAnnouncing 


the installation of additional 
equipment of the very latest type 
for the production of 


LITHOGRAPHY 
ON METAL 


Specializing in 

Window and Counter 
Displays—Indoor Signs 
that increase your sales. 


ad 


At Your Service ; 
—a staff af Merchandisers to assist 
you in planning and designing. 
—an Art Department second to none 
on this type of work. 


—five hundred Metal Print Craftsmen 
who will give you production par 
excellence. 


Allentown, Pa. 
New York City Philadelphia Chicago 
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ALK into the home of 


almost any well-to-do farmer down our way 
and you'll probably see a copy of The Southern 
Planter on the reading table. In some homes 
it has been wanted —subscribed for — and 
studied since 1840. 


Dec. 1, 1927 


Some say they could not farm well without it. 
They subscribe for their sons and their grand- 
sons. They rely on it to sell their seed, plants 
or baby chicks. It is to 200,000 of them just 
what your most assiduously read publication 
isto you. It has more than reader interest. It 
has reader friendship. 


Southern Planter advertisers are hospitably re- 
ceived, where crop values average $41.00 per 
acre and where 70% own their own farms. 
THE SOUTHERN PLANTER, Richmond, V32., 
Established 1840. 
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Society for Electrical 


Development Reorganized 

The Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment, New York, which was founded 
to promote co-operation in the electrical 
industry and to stimulate this business, 
has been reorganized. This reorgani- 
zation. is taking place in order to co- 
ordinate the association work of the 
following oups of the industry: the 
National Electric Light Association, Na- 
tional Electrical anufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Electrical Supply Jobbers_As- 
sociation and the Association of Elec- 
ca International. 

he board of directors of the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development now 
includes the presidents, managing di- 
rectors and other representatives of the 
major national associations and the 
league council, together with executives 
from all branches of the industry. 


“The Southern Dry Goods 
Merchant” Adds to Staff 


F. R. Hagerman has joiget the New 
York advertising staff of The Southern 
Dry Goods Merchant, St. Louis. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the West Florida Development & In- 
vestment Company, Inc., Pensacola, and 
at one time was in the agency business 
at Trenton, N. J. Clement S. Keator is 
manager of the New York office of The 
Southern Dry Goods Merchant. 





New Accounts for Omaha 
Agency 


The MonaMotor Oil Company, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, manufacturer of Mona- 
Motor oils and greases, and the Shepard 
Laboratories, maker of “Shep’s Sprays,” 
also of that city, have appointed The 
Stanley H. Jack Company, Inc., Omaha, 
Nebr., advertising agency, to direct their 
idvertising accounts. 


C. S. Lunt, Advertising 
Manager, Hurley Machine 


Charles S. Lunt is now in charge of 
idvertising of the Hurley Machine 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of 
Thor washing and ironing machines. He 
was formerly with the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago. 








J. S. Garrett Joins Fuller & 


Smith 
J. S. Garrett has joined the department 
f creative plans and service of Fuller & 
Smith, Cleveland advertising agency. He 
was for .several years with the West- 
nghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
‘ompany, at Mansfield, Ohio. 





Appoints Technic-Ad Service 
The W. B. Connor Company, Inc., 
ew York, steam traps, air filters, etc., 
1s appointed the Technic-Ad Service, 
‘ew York, to direct its advertising 
count. 
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Refr 


15,357 


Starting with a 
base of 100 for 1899, 
the comparative 
value of Lighting, 
Heating and Refrig- 
erating Advertising 
in “PUNCH” for 
subsequent years is 
shown, reaching in 
1926 the remark- 
able figure of 15,357. 
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Wonderful Advance 
Lighting, 
Heating and 


igerating 


ADVERTISING IN 


“PUNCH” 
‘2s = Increase 15,357% 





HE remarkable 
growth in the 
value of Light- 


ing, Heating and Re- 
frigerating Advertis- 
ing in PUNCH is 
shown in the accom- 
panying chart. 

The increase during 
the period shown 
amounts to no less 
than 15,257% and de- 
monstrates the con- 
fidence of our Adver- 
tisers in the power of 
PUNCH to sell their 
goods. For upon re- 
flection it is obvious 
that no Advertiser 
wouldcontinueto use 
a publication unless 
it was clearly to his 
advantage to do so— 
certainly not one 
would increase his 
expenditure in it. 
There can be one reason— 
and only one reason—for 
the remarkable increase in 
the size and number of 
the advertisements in 
| “ PUNCH “—it sells the 
goods. 

A book has been prepared 


=> containing many examples 


of actual advertisements 


= which have been increa 


from small paragraphs to 
whole pages. A copy of 
this book, together with 
chart showing notable in- 
creases in many other 
trades, will be sent on re- 
quest. 
MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager 
“PU, po 


80 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4, ENG. 
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We urge you to inves- 
tigate. 


York County, Pa. 


is rich and perma- 
nently prosperous. 


Its people have faith 
in goods advertised in 


The York, Pa. 
Gazetteand Daily 


because they know 
by years of experi- 
ence that only hon- 
est advertisements 
will be found in their 
“paper.” 


(Covers its whole 
field completely and 
intensively. ) 


Howland and Howland 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK 
393 Seventh Ave. 


CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Ave. 
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Have You Cleared the 
Decks for 1928? 


(Continued from page 6) 

13. What is competition going 
to do? 

Notwithstanding the old advice 
to run your business and forget 
what the other fellow does, we 
must take a lesson from Henry 
Ford. He did just that thing and 
now look at those darn Chevro- 
lets cluttering up the roads! 

Has your competitor given any 
indication of what he is planning 
to do in 1928? Has he recently 
brought out any new or improved 
product which you must meet? 
Study his advertising and his 
product and see if you can’t an- 
ticipate him with something new 
and better in 1928. What is he 
doing that you are not, that is 
bringing him home the bacon? It 
is no sin to imitate. Look at all 
the fountain pen desk sets on the 





market. Someone startéd it, but 
plenty are making money on them 
today. 

14. Have you analyzed the 


causes of your 1927 sales increase’ 
Do you know what factors wer< 
instrumental in making your in- 
crease this year? Was it new 
territories, high-pressure advertis 
ing, a new or improved product, a 
widening of outlets or more busi 
ness from the same outlets, lowe: 
prices, specially favorable condi- 
tions for your business, or just 
plain luck in combination with th: 
favorable differential betwee: 
deaths and births? You mus! 
know which of these factors, i! 
any, was or were responsible fo: 
the increase. If you don’t, you 
can’t approach 1928 with any de 
pendable assurance that you ca 
repeat. It is not enough to kno 
a thing has happened. You mu 
look for reasons or else you a! 
sailing a ship without a chart. 
15. What are wholesale and 1 
tail trends going to be in 1928? 
Will the jobber come back « 
will he continue (as he has do: 
in some lines) to pass out of tl 
picture? Are you using the sat 
channels of distribution as yot 
industry in general is using? I 
you detect any signs of change 
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To Plan a Productive Advertising Campaign in 


ARGENTINA 


use 


EL SUPLEMENTO 


*has a circulation of 117,995 copies net paid weekly 
among people with buying power. 


and 


LA NOVELA SEMANAL 


with a circulation of 93,230 copies 
net paid weekly among people that buy. 


EL SUPLEMENTO carries more local Argentina 
advertising than any other magazine. 


*Certified and audited circulation along A.B.C. lines during the 
period of April-June, 1927. 


New York Office 
152 W. 42nd St. Wisconsin 2592 
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What will the retail syndicate 
buying movement do next year? 
Are you making plans to fit in 
your distributive machinery with 
any advantageous change in retail 
buying? Or are you preparing 
to combat any disadvantageous 
change? Do you know what the 
various men in your industry are 
thinking about that particular 
thing? 
16 Do you hold regular meet- 
ings of all responsible employees? 
Now is the time to start if you 
haven’t so far. More good ideas 
will blossom forth from one open 
meeting of department heads, sub- 
heads and foremen than you can 
shake a stick at. In our business, 
we take people of all classes, from 
office and factory, representing 
every activity of the business, 
seniors and juniors, place them 
indiscriminately at table after 
work in the exclusive atmosphere 
of a well-known club, and invite 
them to open up. After a good 
dinner, well served, and a strictly 
informal attitude adopted by those 
in charge, it is surprising what 
will come to light. 
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17. Get a new perspective on 
your policies. 

Along about March, get on a 
train and travel. Visit representa- 
tive parts of the country before 
the year has settled down in 
earnest. Get opinions, talk to people. 
Bring back to your business a 
picture of how it looks from afar 
and after three months have given 
a preliminary testing to whatever 
new policies or products you may 
have inaugurated. 

Nothing ever takes the place of 
travel and observation. There is 
so much to this country and so 
great a variance between people 
and places that, if your business is 
national in scope, you cannot hope 
to serve whomever you are trying 
to serve without knowing them. 

18. Finally, set down this list of 
seventeen slants on your 1928 
business, add whatever occurs to 
you that is peculiar to your own 
business, and make up your mind 
to give each one its share of 
thought and attention during the 
next four weeks and I am quite 
sure the time so spent will be ex- 
ceedingly profitable. 

























Ar your service! 
Photographically 


Pins orautomobiles, 
Laces or concrete 


We can Photo-sell it. 


Our output runs 
into millions of 
photographs per 
year. 


212 West 48th Street 
New York 
CHickering 3960 | 


Ezecuted for the 
Littlehale Adv. Agency 
of New York 
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The Newark Ledger Is Not a Jazz-Comic 
Supplement “TO” but a Complete Substitute 
“FOR” The Old Voluminous Numerous-Sec- 
tioned Standard Size Week Day Newspaper 


The Time Has Come 


A Statement Of The Idea Around Which The Present Newark 
Ledger, The Only Paper Of Its Kind In America, Is Built 


By L. T. RUSSELL, Publisher 


The time has come when the advertiser and space buyer 
must give serious thought to the problem of how to estab- 
lish potential customer-contact in newspaper advertising. 

First, Compare the public’s daily activities, diversions and 
reading habits of today with 15 years ago—Motors, Movies, 
Parks, Parties, Radios, etc. 

Then compare today’s newspaper with those of fifteen 
years ago,—sixteen to twenty-four pages in one section 
with few advertisements in competition. Today it is a forty 
to sixty-page paper on week days, divided into from four 
to five sections with hundreds of advertisements packed 
together like sardines. 

Probably not one person in a hundred buying such papers 
ever so much as turns through all the pages in all the sec- 
tions, and most of the inside advertisements are seen by 
accident if at all. 

The Public has only a very limited time for hurried read- 
ing on week days and none for folding pages, and shuffling 
sections and hunting the “reading” needle in the advertis- 
ing haystack by the light of a candle that burns dimly 
under a bushel. 

You must rub your message in their faces while they run. 

“Position” in a single-section newspaper is the only 
guarantee that your message is seen. 

But “Position” on a page does not solve the problem 
when the “page” itself is hidden away in the inside of num- 
erous sectioned papers on week days. . 


THE NEWARK LEDGER 


Is an Associated Press, six-column magazine-form news- 
paper, with editorial, financial pages and news treatment 
identical with that of the best standard size papers. 

The Ledger is not a Tabloid in size, content or news 
treatment. 

GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
National Representatives 


Dec. 1, 1927 
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News for Export Advertisers / 






















— about this agency and the 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT of 
Frank Seaman Incorporated 


Y an arrangement that becomes effective December 
lst, Frank Seaman Incorporated have decided to 
discontinue their Foreign Department and to transfer 
their export business to an organization that devotes all 
of its time to this highly specialized character of service. 
This change is made with the full consent and approval 
of the export advertising clients of Frank Seaman In- 
corporated and brings to the largest of America’s export 
advertising agencies the entire overseas business of the 
Seaman agency. 

Under this plan, J. W. Sanger, Director of Foreign 
Service of Frank Seaman Incorporated becomes Vice- 
President of Foreign Advertising and Service Bureau, 
Incorporated. His counsel and broad experience, of 
proven value to so many export advertisers, have now 
a widened scope of usefulness. 


Mourn 4 AM { TW.) 
PRESIDENT AND 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING 
-AND SERVICE BUREAU - 


525 SIXTH AVENUE (aN AT THIRTY FIRST ST 
a oe 
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Will Your Dealer Sign Be Put on 
Display P 


Competition in This Field Makes It More Than Ever Necessary to 
Approach the Problem with Care 


By W. Livingston Larned 


IMOTHY is just an average 

small-town dealer in automo- 
bile accessories. He has a well- 
equipped shop on one of our best 
business streets and is a progres- 
sive in every sense of the word. 

For months a certain advertising 
campaign had gradually won my 
interest. This advertising had fea- 
tured a new symbol which was 
shown in an illustration, and I was 
told that I would find it promi- 
nently displayed by “all the better 
accessory shops.” 

There was no such sign any- 
where outside nor inside the estab- 
lishment of friend Timothy. 

“How come?” I asked. “You 
sell this product, do you not? It 
is a high-grade accessory, exten- 
sively advertised. The advertising 
tells me to look for the symbol 
either in your window or some- 
where on the facade of the build- 
ing. But it is among the missing.” 

Timothy led me to his office in 
the rear of the shop and extracted 
from various receptacles and dark 
corners such an assortment of 
metal, cardboard and wood signs 
as baffled description. There were 
no less than forty of them; a col- 
lection, he explained, extending 
over not quite six months. 

For the most part, they were 
ingenious and attractive signs. 
Their actual cost must have ranged 
all the way from 20 cents to a 
dollar. Special appliances for hang- 
ing them were frequently in evi- 
dence. 

Now there were, in front of 
Timothy’s establishment at this 
very time, seven different adver- 
tising signs of one type or another. 
In fact, there were too many of 
them and their riot of color was an 
affront to the eye and the well- 
ordered shopping street. 

“Do you suppose, for one in- 
stant,” declared Timothy, “that I 
could give space to all of these 





signs? Five years ago there were 
few signs and I could handle them. 
Today every product of any conse- 
quence has its own ‘dealer sign.’ 
It is more of a problem than. you 
imagine.” 

It appears simple and natural 
enough for a manufacturer to pro- 
duce an attractive dealer sign 
which will visually tell the passerby 
that here he will find a certain 
product or that the proprietor is 
an accredited “agent.” 

If, however, a shop keeps 500 
or 1,000 separate articles in stock, 
the situation would become compli- 
cated, of course, with a fair ma- 
jority of them represented by sym- 
bols which are intended, not for 
the window nor for the inside of 
the store, but conspicuously dis- 
played on the street facade. 

Timothy warmed up to this sub- 
ject: “Most of the firms send a 
salesman or a special chap around 
to see me personally regarding 
these signs. The idea is to have 
them put up right away. The lat- 
est development is a willingness to 
make a special inducement. The 
advertiser himself sees’ that compe- 
tition is exceptionally keen and 
that not all of the symbols can find 
room. Several firms have offered 
to sign a contract for space, and 
to pay me, month by month, in 
cash or in rebates, so long as the 
sign is featured out front. 


WHICH SIGN SHOULD GO UP? 


“How is this problem to be 
solved from both the dealer’s 
standpoint and from the standpoint 
of the manufacturer and in justice 
to all? In my own case, I analyze 
each and every sign and the selling 
conditions which surround 
product itself. I try to be un- 
prejudiced. Important articles en- 
joying a generous sale are first on 
the list, of course, with an eye to 
prestige which always goes with 
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Ask your 


Banker! 


Ask him if he 
doesn’t believe 
Banker Influ- 
ence is worth 
securing. The 
Journal offers 
you an eco- 
nomical way 
to secure it. 


Ask us! 


100,000 Bank Officers in 

21,000 banks read the Amer- 

ican Bankers Association 
Journal. 








Seal your mail 
with this stamp 
of health 


AMERICAN 

BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION 
JOURNAL 


Edited by James E. Clark 
110East 42nd St., New York City 


dvertising Manage 
ALDEN r BAXTER, 110 East 42nd 
St., New York City 
CHARLES H. RAVELL, 332 8S. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
STANLEY IKERD, 1742 So. Hill St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Member A. B. 0.) 
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being identified with these leaders. 

“Tf know, in advance, that 
people will call for a product, re- 
gardless of any outdoor display, I 
am not inclined to use the symbol. 
New products that look good to me 
and deserve a little extra assis- 
tance on my part, until they se- 
cure selling momentum, are also 
favorites. 

“When an old and standardized 
article seems to be slipping for no 
good reason, then I will work with 
the company to bring things back 
to normal. Unquestionably, the 
outdoor display is an excellent ad- 
vertising idea. It seems not only 
to remind the public but to indi- 
cate that the dealer himself has 
confidence in the product and is 
standing back of it. 

“I never throw away any of the 
signs. My practice is to use them 
as they are needed and as judg- 
ment dictates. I often put a sign 
up for a week or so, and at the 
expiration of that time take it 
down and replace it with another. 
No dealer is blind to the fact that 
such signs are a sales help and we 
all want to move goods, naturally. 
Some, however, move of their own 
accord and the insignia is unneces- 
sary in the dealer’s eyes. 

“I have criticisms to make of 
these signs as frequently produced. 
Some of them are too large. They 
are selfish as to size. Some en- 
tirely overlook the fact that many 
towns have rules and regulations 
regarding just how far a swinging 
sign, for example, can project out 
from the face of a building. 

“I need scarcely mention that 
such signs as feature the dealer 
himself receive far more con- 
sideration than others. A week 
ago, the representative of a large 
bumper house came to see me, 
requesting that I place his metal 
sign in front of the shop. It was 
an innovation and interested me 
from the start. It was so designed 
that my own name could be in- 
serted. Moreover, the device was 
in two sections and really formed 
a sort of daily bulletin for specials. 
Less than 10 per cent of the area 
of the sign was used by this ad- 
vertiser himself. 

“Of late, there has been a ten- 
dency on the part of those who 
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“SKIPPY” 
One of the Most Lovable Kids in the World 


A worthy successor to “Huckleberry Finn,” “Tom Sawyer” and “Penrod.” He is 
wise for his years and will argue or fight for what he wants. Skippy rarely loses an 
argument for he knows definitely what he and “the folks” should have. When he 
makes his “speech” he gets attention, for he has been adopted by millions of people 
throughout the country, who have taken him into their homes and “listen” to him 
every day. 

If Skippy likes your reputable merchandise, he.will make a good spokesman for it. 
If he likes it, so will others and you will profit by having him “whistle the patter” 
for you. - 


Mr. Crosby will enter 
into negotiations for 
the commercial use of 
“Skippy” as a mark or 
decoration for any 
child-appealing mer- 
chandise, such as toys, 
games, novelties, foods 
and wearing apparel. 


Percy L. Crosby is the 
creator of “Skippy” 
and one of America’s 
most popular artists. 
His is matchless art, 
clean fun, and laugh ° 
provoking humor. He 
is available for a lim- 
ited amount of adver- 
tising work and we 
will be pleased to co- 


operate in adapting it 


The people who like 
“Skippy” will prefer 
merchandise with 





to your various re- ree ott which he is identified. 
quirements. To employ the services of Ease of recognition, more attention, 
this popular artist, assures you of arecep- _ friendly attitude and more consideration 
tive audience for your advertising. will mean more sales. 


Sd »” Sd cd 


We represent a large group of popular cartoonists and authors 
whose services are available for advertising work and whose 
pictorial characters are adaptable to new commercial products. 


FRED A. WISH, Inc. 
12 E. 41st Street, New York City 





























TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 


-O- 

Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 
-O- 

A TREMENDOUSLY STRONG 


WEALTHY ORGANIZATION 
NUMEROUS ‘BRANCHES 
in EVERY 
CITY AND TOWN 


with 

ONLY ONE MEDIUM 

Absolutely Restricted 

to the church buyer 
—-O-— 

Write for samples and information 
concerning 
The Church Trade Journal since 1899 


THE EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















































156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 
New York City Chicago, IIl. 
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I mpressions 


: 

: count heavily when you 

‘| are promoting sales with 

Direct Advertising. Favor- 

%| able reactions--buying re- 
actions—sales — profits— 
come quicker with the aid of 
well printed presentations. 
Our business is to help increase 
your business by creating and pro- 

9) 

2) 


ducing printed matter aimed to 
secure the greatest possible results. 


THE Stirling PRESS 


“Intelligent Co-operation” 
318-326 West 39th Street 
New York City 
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issue such signs to be more than 
generous in an advertising sense. 
One maker of spark plugs went so 
far as to state, on his sign, that all 
makes were for sale, and listed 
some of his competitors. 

“There is no mystery attached to 
the marked success of the occa- 
sional dealer sign. It will be 
found to contain features which 
strongly individualize it, or it 
serves as an all-round, unselfish 
advertisement which we are de- 
lighted to use, because it costs us 
nothing and is certain to sell other 
things than the one around which 
it is built.” 

Timothy’s observations re 
echoed by others with whom I 
have talked. There are, however, 
many successful dealer signs now 
in use by national advertisers. 
Most of these are featured in their 
newspaper and magazine cam- 
paigns. The dealer is impressed 
by this and it is an invaluable 
method of familiarizing the pub- 
lic with the sign. “Look for this 
insignia” is the crux of the idea. 


AN ARTISTIC OUTDOOR SIGN 


The General Electric Company 
has issued a very artistic outdoor 
sign for its fans. In coloring and 
in design, it is pleasing, and the 
picture of a fan helps materially 
for the dealer sees in this a visual 
verification of the fact that electric 
fans, perhaps of all kinds and 
makes, are for sale in his shop. 
“G. E. Fans—buy them here” is a 
phrase with considerable subtlety, 
wher you stop to analyze it. 

Veedol advertising makes a point 
of including this phrase in every 
display, together with a large re- 
production of the outdoor display: 
“Wherever the dealer displays the 
orange and black Veedol sign, you 
will find the Veedol Lubrication 
chart which tells which particular 
oil to use for your lubrication 
problem.” 

A highly successful dealer sign 
for a radio receiving set devoted at 
least two-thirds of its space to ex- 
ploiting radio in general. The 
manufacturer’s story was minor, 
although by no means obscured. 

A sign for an electric refrigera- 
tor pictured a great cake of glis- 
tening ice, with perishables gath- 
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THE ADVERTISING LINEAGE 
OF EVERY ADVERTISER 


Media Records, Inc., has marshalled an 
army of trained auditing and accounting 
experts to compile as one organization 
advertising lineage under a national, 
standardized system of newspaper 
measurement :— 





















To provide a national source of advertising lineage 
information for agents, advertisers and publishers. 


To measure each display advertisement of every adver- 
tiser, national, local, automotive and financial. 


To classify and tabulate every advertiser under a stand- 
ardized and uniform system of classification. 


To furnish the complete and detailed lineage record ot 
every newspaper in every city of over one hun- 
dred thousand population. 


Media Records, Inc., answers the in- 
sistent demand of the advertising 
profession for a national audit of news- 
paper lineage and furnishes a service 
now available to publisher, advertisers 
and advertising agencies. 


Prospectus on request 


MEDIA RECORDS 


INCORPORATED 
245 West 55th St., New York City 





BOSTON NEW YORK COLUMBUS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Advertising Movies Of and For 
South America 








We’VE BEEN COMMISSIONED to produce several advertising 
motion pictures showing South American industries. One of 
our units will leave New York early in January. 


It will consist of motion pic- 
ture experts as well as people 
thoroughly acquainted with 
South American industrial 


conditions. 
| 


This service can be made 
available to a few additional 
concerns. Thus an unusual 
opportunity is offered Amer- 
ican firms to have advertising 
films made showing their 
products, service or installa- 
tions in South America. 
“ 

The same opportunity is open 
to firms withSouth American 
interests to have motion pic- 


VIsuGRAPHIcC PicrurgsINc 
Producers and Distributors of Motion Pictures 


247 Park Avenue New York 
Caledonia 2277 


+ 


tures made for advertising 
circulation in this country. The 
cost would be small—our unit 
being already organized and 
going anyway. 

“4 


Circulation will be arranged 
in SouthA merica in the same 
way as we are now doing in the 
United States for our present 
clients. i“ 


Perhaps a view of our own 
advertising motion picture 
“SEEING 1S BELIEVING” may 
beinteresting. Itisacomposite 
portrayal of the various ways 
in which advertising movies 
are serving our clients. 





> 


Please send us your two reel film“See1nc 1s BELIEVING” 
showing how successful advertisers are using motion pictures 
in advertising and selling. We need a 16 millimeter print TD 


Standard size (| Projector] 
Name_____ . 


, 
“+ 











Address. 
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ered about it. The fact that this 
particular refrigerator was sold 
here was again incidental. Dealers, 
however, liked the sign because of 
its pictorial phases. It advertised, 
actually, the idea of refrigeration 
in the sweltering months and was 
pleasing to the eye. 

Most dealer signs are entirely 
too self-centered. They insist 
upon telling only the manufac- 
turer’s own story. Just as the 
dealer electro which will be used 
the most is often 80 per cent dealer 
and other lines, with a modest 
showing of the manufacturer’s own 
product, so the outdoor sign of the 
hour must roll up its sleeves and 
sell more than one thing for a 
store. At least, that is one way 
of being sure of wide distribution 
and dealer acceptance. 

Signs which originate daring 
illustrations of the story-telling 
variety are very much the vogue. 
Mere lettering becomes monoto- 
nous and is guilty of the commer- 
cial spirit which is not in favor. 

Competition is the grave con- 
sideration. However valid may 
seem your specific case, the dealer 
looks at it from another angle. One 
candy shop proprietor recently re- 
ceived seven metal signs in a day, 
for confections and beverages, and 
was supposed to give space to all 
of them on the front of his shop. 
How could he do it? 

But he did favor those which 
were colorful, original, pictorial 
and generous in the story they re- 
lated to the eye. 





Vivaudou Reports Net Profit 


V. Vivaudou, Inc., New York, per- 
fumes, showed a net profit of $342,077, 
after charges, but before Federal taxes, 
for the quarter ended September 30, 
1927. This compares with $369,405 for 
the same period of 1926. The net 
profit for the first nine months of 
1927 was $1,132,400, after charges, but 
before Federal taxes, against $1,145,- 
949 for the nine months of 1926. 





Remington-Rand Appoints 
C. D. Proctor 


C. D. Proctor, formerly advertising 
manager of the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf 
Binder Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has been appointed assistant advertising 
manager of Remington-Rand, Inc., Ton- 
awanda, ‘ 
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Memo 
—for the 
Sales Manager 


F EVERY dealer could see the 
profit possibilities in your prod- 
ucts which you know are there, 
your sales curve would turn sharp- 
ly upward, and continue in that 
directicn for a long time to come. 


Probably you can never achieve 
this ideal. But you can approach it. 


A consistent, carefully planned, 
vocationalized advertising sched- 
ule in the outstanding business 
papers which reach your better 
dealers and prospects would en- 
able you to “talk” to each of them 
at frequent intervals --to put before 
them in your own way the sales 
facts about your products which in 
your seasoned judgment and ex- 
perience you know they should 
have. It would enable you to be 
“you”, through your advertisements, face- 
to-face with your dealers, without omis- 
sions, exaggerations or distortions, during 
those quiet hours of freedom from the 
day’s routine when they read their business 
papers~-those hours when their minds are 
open to new ideas, when they refresh 
their interest in their work, and busy 
themselves with plans for the morrow. 


The cost? So small that its mere smallness 
often causes the average Sales Manager to 
overlook its immense possibilities. 


109 S. 9th St. ST. LOUIS 


Controlled Circulation monthly to 55,000 * 
Selected dealers retailing meats and re- 
lated food products. 






( ) Including the buy- 
* ) ing headquarters of 
1,200 meat chain or- 
ganizations. 
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Ad Writer 


Large manufacturer has 
opening in advertising de- 
partment for an ad writer 
who can assist in developing 
merchandising campaigns 
for a line of low pressure 
brass valves. Experience in 
this line is preferable, al- 
though it is recognized that 
a versatile man can adapt 
successful merchandising 
and advertising methods 
from parallel fields. 


We hardly expect to find 
a man who will at once be 
able to stand upon his own 
feet. Rather, we will have 
the patience to help him de- 
velop. However, enough ex- 
perience is required to rec- 
ognize sound merchandising 
ideas and to turn them 
quickly into copy for cam- 
paigns in the form of trade 
paper ads, mailing pieces, 
letters, booklets, catalogs. 


We believe this to be an 
exceptional opportunity, 
where the man who proves 
himself has a wide open 
chance to become a valued 
member of our advertising- 
sales force. He will find a 
congenial atmosphere with 
exceptional co-operative or- 
ganization spirit. 

Location, Ohio. Write us 
in detail. Members of our 
organization know of this 
ad and your confidence will 
be respected. 


Address “G,” Box 173, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Bedding for Dogs Is 
Advertised 


HE sawdust that resulted from 

the sawing of the boards in 
the lining of your cedar clothes 
closet may have made a sweet- 
smelling, healthful bed for some- 
body’s dog. Brown’s Supercedar 
Kennel Bedding has been chosen 
as the trade name for a by-product 
of George C. Brown & Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. It is a_high- 
quality sawdust that accumulates 
in the manufacture of Brown's 
Supercedar closet lining. 

The sawdust has a high content 
of aromatic cedar oil which makes 
it desirable for kennel bedding. It 
is very disagreeable to vermin. 
As a deodorant it is effective in 
overpowering offensive animal 
odors. It is also claimed that the 
bedding helps impart a desired 
gloss to the dog’s coat and, in 
addition, has a healthful effect 
upon his skin. 

From time to time requests had 
been made to the Brown company 
for cedar sawdust to be used as 
kennel bedding. These orders 
were unsolicited and were usually 
filled at cost of handling. It was 
this infrequent interest in its by- 
product that decided the Brown 
company to find a regular market 
for it. A single magazine inser- 
tion was used last month for the 
first time, with encouraging re- 
sults. According to H. B. Weiss, 
vice-president and treasurer of 
the company, futuré advertising 
which is now being prepared will 
be limited to nublications that go 
to the dog or animal lover. 

Previous to the present plan for 
marketing this product, the saw- 
dust was put through a distillation 
process in which the oil of cedar 
was extracted, the remaining saw- 
dust being used as fuel. 








Appoints Nelson Chesman 
Agency 

The G. D. Chichester Company, Cleve 
land, O., has appointed the Cleveland 
office of Nelson Chesman & Company, ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its newspaper 
and 3 advertising. The company 
makes y-Nite Reflectalite, and Zero- 
Flo, an anti-freeze solution for radiators. 
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Believe these sub- 
scribers—East and 
WeSt they com- 
mend it in 
superlatives: 


kd 


New York — ‘Most 
striking and beautiful 
dvertising magazine 
that has ever come to 
my desk.”? 


bod 


SAN FRANCISCO — 

“Congratulate you up- 
n the valuable infor- 
iton you have com- 

piled for this issue.”’ 


kod 


READING—“It’s sim- 
ply one fine volume.”” 


kod 


DALLAS—“‘A monthly 
rental tonic.” 


ead 


New York — “The 

February issue was ex- 
eptional . . . not only 
n my opinion but that 
f my friends.”’ 


kod 


SAN FRANCISCO — 

“Better each year with 
ore exact and helpful 

information.” 


kod 


CuICAGO— You sure- 
ly have a very interest- 
ing magazine.” 


wad 


VANCOUVER—Unani- 
mously vote WESTERN 
ADVERTISING the best 


ever.” 
aod 


Fast St. Louis—“Ex- 
ellent. Text, typog- 
iphy, illustration— 
ll are interesting and 

different.” 


J 


SPOKANE — “Annual 
getting better every 


year. , . this one far 
in advance.” 


TOPEKA — “Unusual 

reader interest, attrac- 

tiveness, and read- 
ability.”” 


No 
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Westward, Ho. 


As THE WEST has grown in population and in pro- 
duction, in marketing its products and advertising 
them to the World, a big, vital, original and semi- 
independent advertising industry has developed 
west of the Rockies, Few important publishers are 
now without Pacific Coast representatives; many 
eastern agencies have their own Coast offices, 

The West has blazed new trails in community, 
co-operative and food advertising. It is taking the 
lead in many significant movements of business and 
advertising. 

Every western advertising man — and nowa 
thousand eastern agencies and advertisers—depend 
on WESTERN ADVERTISING to give a concise, accu- 
rate picture of what’s new in this western field. For 
nine years it has been doing that job well. And once 
each year, in the 


OA nnual 
Review Number 


issued in February, its readers secure a complete sur- 
vey of the advertising West, through the directory 
of 2000 western advertisers, the list of agencies, 
house-organ publishers, publishers’ representatives, 
advertising artists, and other data of great value. 
Readers’ comments, at the left, give typical reactions, 


WESTERN 
ADVERTISING 


564 Market Street, SAN Francisco 


Subscriptions placed now will start with the December 
issue; January will begin WesreRN AvvERTISING’s biggest 
year—and the Annual will follow in its wake. But don’t 
wait; subscribe while this is before you, and be sure. 

Write your name and address in margin below and tear it 
off ; send check if convenient, otherwise we will send bill, 
payable 30 days. Full year, $2.00; 6 months trial, $1.00. 
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A Wise fe i - is a 
confict tween 

Retailer some big retail- 
ers and manufacturers who adver- 
tise, no thoughtful observer of 
modern merchandising will deny. 
Much of the propaganda designed 
to make the public believe that 
advertising increases the cost of a 
commodity arises from such mer- 
chants. They spread the propa- 
ganda in spite of the fact that they 
themselves are large advertisers. 
Such retailers hold themselves 
to be “purchasing agents for their 
communities.” They feel that the 
community should let them select 
the brands of merchandise which 
they should carry. National ad- 
vertising by a manufacturer up- 
sets that situation by making the 
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public ask for and insist upon a 
certain brand. 

In the light of these facts it is 
easy to understand this opposition 
to the manufacturer’s use of na- 
tional advertising. The opposi- 
tion is shortsighted. If such re- 
tailers as those who now oppose 
national advertising would think 
through to the end on this subject, 
they would honestly advise more 
national advertising for manufac- 
turers. They would discover that 
it would pay them to do so. 

To substantiate this statement, 
we can call on A. Lincoln Filene, 
treasurer and general manager of 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, of 
Boston. Mr. Filene recently ad- 
dressed the New England Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Clubs. He 
spoke from facts and experiences 
he had gained as chairman of the 
Research Council of the New 
England Conference, an organiza- 
tion created by the Governors of 
the New England States to ad- 
vance the economic welfare of that 
section of the country. 

In no uncertain words Mr. 
Filene recommended advertising 
to New England manufacturers. 
He told them to advertise to the 
consumer. Consider for a minute 
some of his exact words: “New 
England industry has been accused 
of being too self-satisfied; of rest- 
ing on its laurels. Advertising is 
the death blow to such com- 
placency. Because it represents a 
considerable financial outlay, it 
forces the advertiser to exert his 
utmost to recover the cost and to 
make the necessary profit. More 
than that, it is a challenge to good 
performance which automatically 
enforces a tuning up of every 
phase of business management. 
Advertising to the consumer en- 
forces one of two things, continued 
successful progress or rapid and 
dismal failure.” 

When Mr. Filene made this 
statement, and others of similar 
purport, he was speaking as one 
who had only the interests of 
New England at heart—as a 
citizen who wanted that part of 
the country to march ahead in 
prosperity. He probably gave no 
thought to his own individual 
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business, a department store, in 
connection with these remarks. 
On close analysis, however, they 
bear a very definite relationship. 

The growth of a retail store is 
dependent upon the growth of the 
community that store serves. The 
growth of a community is, in turn, 
dependent upon the ability of that 
community to sell regularly and 
continuously to other communities. 
Advertising gives the manufactur- 
ers in a community that ability. 

Consider Detroit, as a_ specific 
case in point. The growth of de- 
partment stores in that city has 
been rapid. One of its stores, 
Hudson’s, will in all probability 
be third in sales volume among 
department stores of the country 
this year. A recent statement by 
the president of another Detroit 
department store, Crowley, Milner 
and Company, shows that sales of 
that store rose from $4,926,680 in 
1915 to $28,152,645 for the year 
ended January 21, 1927—a tre- 
mendous increase in so short a 
space of time. Detroit has in- 
creased in population. There are 
more people in the community. 
The business was there for the 
retailers. What brought the peo- 
ple there? The ability of Detroit 
manufacturers to build a national 
and an international market for 
their products through advertising ! 

The point is clear. The big re- 
tailer who would take national ad- 
vertising away from the manufac- 
turer is harming himself. He 
would thus eventually decrease or 
destroy the purchasing power of 
his own community. That pur- 
chasing power, after all has been 
said, determines a retailer’s success 
or failure. 





sé 
t The charge has 
E &. tor?” been made that 
P style changes and 
Not Much improvements in 


automobiles, radios, oil heaters, ice- 
less refrigerators and the like have 
been effective in making caveat 
emptor a live issue once more. A 
buyer of an automobile today may 
wake up tomorrow to find his lat- 
est model supplanted by .a brand- 
new design that is scarcely recog- 
nizable as the product of the same 
maker. The receiving set that was 
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the last word last winter is now 
a back number. This strife to 
improve or change, at least, the 
product, is bound to react in a 
detrimental manner against all such 
aggressive business methods, say 
the critics. 

But let them take thought of 
what would happen if nobody tried 
to improve performance or refine 
the style of machinery. Ford at- 
tempted it with “Model T,” and 
the Ford factory has been out of 
production for months, while an 
improved car was being devised. 
Because Chevrolet may produce a 
1928 model that will outclass this 
year’s car in appearance and per- 
formance, it does not follow that 
buyers of this year’s model were 
outwitted and defrauded by the 
manufacturer. 

Obsolescence may be the price 
we pay for material prosperity, but 
utilities and even luxuries rarely 
become obsolete overnight. Radio 
réceiving sets of several years ago 
are still bringing in the same pro- 
grams nightly that are heard by 
the buyers of the Ultra Aerodyne. 
We know of a ten-year old Pack- 
ard that is still reeling off 15,000 
miles annually, and the owner could 
well afford a new car every year 
if. he so desired. 

Shall we discharge all our scien- 
tists and engineefs, for fear they 
may discover something new and 
better? Then let’s shut down on 
initiative of every sort—and while 
we are at it, stop all advertising. 
That would be the short cut to 
a mediocre sort of humdrum ex- 
istence that ought to please the 
critics who say that caveat emptor 
is again in the saddle. 





A frequent com- 
plaint monet 
vertisers has 
Answers the that in their ad- 

Critics vertising they 
make blatant claims which are 
totally free of any backing based 
on sound argument. Critics have 
gone so far as to say that per- 
suasiveness has given way to 
brash assertion. 

Doubtless there are some adver- 
tisers who still cling to the belief 
that a liberal use of superlatives is 
an excellent substitute for gray 
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matter. These advertisers, how- 
ever, are in the hopeless minority. 

One of the industries which has 
been most bitterly attacked is the 
automotive industry. Such an at- 
tack against this industry as a 
whole today is unfounded. A 
thorough study of automobile copy 
will show that advertisers are get- 
ting away from over-statement and 
unbacked claims and are substi- 
tuting persuasion backed by proof. 
This industry was never as bad 
as it was painted, and today ad- 
vertisers like General Motors, 
Nash, Chrysler and Studebaker, to 
mention only a few outstanding 
names, give the prospect real rea- 
sons for buying their products. 

Food advertisers—with the few 
exceptions of those who still tam- 
per with mysterious diseases—have 
long been successful in their efforts 
to keep away from blatant asser- 
tiveness. An outstanding char- 
acteristic of food advertising has 
been the recipe, which is a cold, 
matter-of-fact method of saying 
to the prospect: “We think our 
product is excellent. We ask you 
to test our enthusiasm by a trial 
in your own home.” 

Perhaps the greatest development 
of sound advertising is occurring 
in the business-paper field. Today 
the advertiser who used to be satis- 
fied with a simple announcement 
of his company name is giving 
cold-blooded facts which are as 
incontrovertible as an engineer’s 
report. The business-paper ad- 
vertiser of today is chary in his 
use of “best,” “greatest” and those 
other favorite words in the gallery 
of superlatives. In their place he 
uses technical terms and technical 
examples which might be as Greek 
to the average consumer but which 
are the daily diet of the close- 
buying purchasing agent. 

It is so easy to generalize from 
insufficient data that a great many 
critics are led into fields of in- 
vective by the study of isolated 
and unrepresentative advertisements. 
Printers’ INK would be the last 
to say that unsupported assertion 
has disappeared from advertising 
pages, but such assertion is dis- 
tinctly on the wane. 

There is a sound economic rea- 
son behind this fact. The com- 
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pany which bases its sales story 
on assertion alone cannot long sur- 
vive in the battle against the ad- 
vertisers who know how to mar- 
shal their facts and present them 
persuasively. Despite the fact that 
the common people are presented 
by their so-called friends as being 
gullible sheep wandering in a 
wilderness surrounded by vicious 
advertising wolves, the average 
man today is an educated buyer. 
No small amount of his education 
has come through the efforts of 
advertisers who know how to use 
facts in their sales stories. 

Unfounded assertion is not dead 
—but it is dying swiftly. The 
successful advertiser of today has 
no room for it in his tool kit. 





Appoint The Caples Company 


The American Express Company, 
New York, has appointed The Caples 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
to handle the advertising of its Trav- 
elers Checques, effective January 1. 
This is in addition to its tours and 
travel advertising which is handled by 
that agency. 

The Southern Railway of England 
has also appointed The ples Com- 
pany to direct its advertising account. 

agazines will be used. 





“The General Merchant of 
Canada,” New Publication 


The General Merchant of Canada is 
a new monthly magazine which will ap- 
pear on January 1. It is designed to 
reach general store merchants t rough- 


out Canada. The MacLean ones 
Company, Inc., Toronto, is the pub- 
lisher. The page size will be 10% by 
14% inches. 





John Tainsh, Sales Manager, 
Marmon Motor 


John Tainsh has been appointed sales 
manager of the Marmon Motor Car 
Company, Indianapolis, to function 
under . Brooks, whose assistant 
he has been for the last three years. 





MacManus Agency Opens 
Toronto Office 


MacManus Incorporated, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, has a an office at 
Toronto, Ray Blackwell is in 

rge. 


Death of W. M. Hyde 


William M. Hyde, founder and pub- 
lisher of the Port Washington, N. Y., 
News, died at that city, November 21, 
at the age of sixty-eight. He founded 
the News about twenty-five years ago. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - —Merchandising (Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 





Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


Eastman Kodak Company 


(Brownie Cameras) 


The Ansonia Clock Co. 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL’’ 



































Advertising Club News 


Sees Advertising As a Wakener 


of National Consciousness 

“Advertising is far more than a force 
to promote individual business,” said 
Theodore Morgan, Canadian alderman, 
in a recent talk before the Advertising 
Club of Montreal. “It is becoming a 
national asset in the molding and bind- 
ing together of nations, and is a power- 

factor, making for international 
peace.’ 

He explained that Canada, a sparsely 
settled group of some nine millions of 
people, is a far-flung empire stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. “It 
rests with our national advertisers,” he 
said, “‘to reach simultaneously those liv- 
ing on the Pacific, those toiling on our 
prairies, and those in the older settled 
regions of the East. To those national 
advertisers who have the breadth of 
vision to see the power that rests in ad- 
vertising, to them is cgonee a great 
privilege, to awaken still further our 
national consciousness to the wealth 
and possibilities of trade within our own 
country.” 

* * * 


International Association 


Committees Appointed 

P. F. O’Keefe, of the P. F. O’Keefe 
Advertising Agency, Boston, has been 
appointed chairman of the ‘“On-to-De- 
troit” committee of the International 
Advertising Association. Other ap- 
pointments are: Verne Burnett, secre- 
tary, advertising committee, of the 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
general chairman of the convention pro- 


gram committee; C. W. Myers, vice- 
president, of the Ko-Pa Corporation, 
Chicago, general chairman of the 


ax bureau committee, and George 

/. Coleman, of the Babson Institute, 

Babson Park, Mass., general chairman 

of the president’s advisory committee. 
* * * 


Club Officers’ Conference 


at St. Louis 

The Club Officers’ Conference of the 
International Advertising Association 
will be held at St. Louis on January 
16 and 17. The program will be di- 
vided into three sections: Discussion 
of major problems in the management 
of advertising clubs, consideration of 
the program of the ‘International asso- 
ciation and the clubs’ relation to the 
International organization, and plans 
for the 1928 convention at Detroit. 

* 


Triad League to Meet 


Professor George Burton Hotchkiss, 
chairman of the department of market- 
ing of New York University, will be a 
a at a dinner meeting of The 

iad League, which is an advertising 
club of New York University, to be 
held at the Advertising Club of New 
York on December 16. 

Other speakers will be Fred W. Goudy, 
type designer, and Professor C. H. 
Sprague, of New York University. 


and characteristics. 
: * 
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Church Advertising Week 
Observed by Advertising Clubs 


Starting November 28, advertising 
clubs in this country will observe 
church advertising week, sponsored by 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion. The value of various forms of 
mediums for church advertising will be 
presented to preachers and advertising 
men throughout the country. 

It is urged that a church advertising 
committee be set up in each club and 
present a plan for a newspaper adver- 
tising campaign to be carried on during 
the entire year in the name of the 
United Churches of the city. Also it is 
pointed out that a display of the 
twenty-four-sheet Nativity poster, which 
is being offered by the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association at cost price, and 
which local bill-posting concerns will 
put on the boards without expense 
during the winter months, be taken ad- 
vantage of. 

* * * 


Advertising Is the Face 


of Business 

Advertising and show windows ar 
the face of a merchant’s business, said 
M. Nordlinger, in a talk before the 
Norfolk, Va., Advertising Club, on 
“The Merchant and His Advertising 
Problems.” 

It is highly desirable, he said, for 
the merchant to select some distinctive 
type of advertisement and some partic- 
ular type of window display, and ad- 
here sufficiently closely to the type so 
as to make “the face of the business” 
distinctive. The very appearance, he 
continued, should suggest to the cus- 
tomer the firm which it re resents, and 
it should represent the firm in such 
a way as to suggest the firm’s qualities 


o 


Morrow and Tilles to Address 
Sphinx Club 


George K. Morrow, president of the 
Gold Dust Corporation, and Roy E 
Tilles, vice-president of the Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Company, will address a 
meeting of the Sphinx Club at New 
York on December 15. 

r. Morrow will speak on “Good- 
Will;” while the subject to be dis- 
cussed by Mr. Tilles will be “Hand- 
to-Mouth Buying.” 

* * 


New York Direct Mail 
Group to Meet 


The direct mail group committee of 
the Advertising Club of New York will 
hold four luncheon-meetings, the dates 
of which are December 16, February 
17, April 20 and May 18. The com- 
mittee includes the following: Bernard 
eg chairman; Charles Austin 
Bates, liam J. Jennings, James F. 
Newcomb, William Reynolds, and John 
Howie Wright. 
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Foresees Copy Era of 
Selective Adjectives 


he prediction that the days of su- 
perlatives and catch phrases in advertis- 
ng copy are numbered, was made by 
Mrs. Laura Carson, of the Federal Ad- 
ertising Agency, Incorporated, in a 
ecent talk before the Philadelphia Club 
f Advertising Women. She claimed 
hat these constant characteristics of 
urrent copy, combined with an in- 
reasing freedom in speech and action 
n the part of the public, was making 
the eonsumer shock-proof. 

“Nothing shocks them any more,” she 
declared, “and those of us who deal 
n words must look about for new bags 
f tricks with which to attract and hold 
ttention. In advertising it may well 
be that we are on the brink of an era 
1 which we shall again avail our- 
selves of the emphasis of understate- 
ment, in which products will cease to 
be super, and best, and finest and take 
unto themselves selective adjectives 
which will really describe and distin- 
guish them.” 

* * 


Cleveland Club Names Speakers 


H. R. Baker, advertising manager, 
Miller Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
will speak before the Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club on December 2. His — 
will be “Dealer Relations.” W. : 
Bayless of The Bayless-Kerr Company, 
Cleveland, will address the Industrial 
Advertising Division on the same date 
on “Relations Between the Advertising 
Agency and the Advertising Manager.” 
On January 4 Paul Henderson, presi- 
dent of the National Air Transport 
Company, will speak. On January 25, 
the speaker will be Edgar J. Kaufman, 
president of the Kaufman Department 
Store, Pittsburgh. H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
vice-president and general manager 
of the linoleum division of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., 
will address the club February 1. 

x * 


San Diego Club Starts Round 
Table Meetings 


The Advertising Club of San Diego, 
Calif., recently held its first round 
table meeting of the season. A. Car- 
man Smith, president of Smith & Fer- 
ris, Incorporated, Los Angeles adver- 
tising agency, addressed the group. 

*x* * * 


National Advertisers to Meet 
at Cleveland 


The executive committee of the Asso- 
iation of National Advertisers has se- 
ected Cleveland as the meeting place 
for the association’s semi-annual meet- 
ing, which will be held on May 7 and 8. 

* * & 


Young Advertising Men 
Appoint L. M. Rudolph 


L. M. Rudolph has been appointed 
liter of “‘Ad-Vents,” the publication of 

Association of Young Advertising 
Men, New York. 
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Portland Club Appoints 


Committee Heads 
The Advertising Club of Bortland, 
Oreg., has appointed E. C. Bechtold as 
director of the extension and _ educa- 
tional committee, with H. M. Ellsworth 
as chairman. Among the other com- 
mittee appointments are: R. G. Mont- 
gomery director, and H. P. Nunn, chair- 
man, of the attendance committee; Mer- 
riman Holtz, director, and Amie Brunn, 
chairman, program committee; Roy 
Edwards, director, and R. V. Lewis, 
chairman, reception committee; E. R. 
Ham, director, and Dan Gerber, chair- 
man, “Spotlight,” the club bulletin; and 
Mr. Ham, director, and W. J. Hof- 
mann, chairman, of the ‘“On-to-Hono- 
lulu’ committee. r 
. 


Trade Umbrellas Needed 


“American business needs two um- 
brellas in case of a possible rain- 
storm,” said Dr. Julius Klein, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in a recent talk 
before the Advertising Club of Oak- 
land, Calif. “The first is the elimina- 
tion of waste in our system of distri- 
bution and the other is the strengthen- 
ing of our foreign trade.” 

Foreign trade, he continued, is a de- 
sirable balance wheel that often tides 
a bwSiness over a period of domestic 
depression. It is expensive to open a 
foreign market, but in his opinion, such 
markets should be opened in times of 
good domestic business. 

x* * * 


Advertising Now a World- 


Understood Instrument 

. “Organized advertising, far from be- 
ing overemphasized,” said Frederick M. 
Feiker, meneong, director of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, in a recent talk 
before the Advertising Club of Boston, 
“is just beginning to come into its own. 
It is taking its place as one of the great 
international mediums. Where formerly 
there were only music, engineering and 
perhaps aviation that were understand- 
able regardless of national boundaries, 
climates or hemispheres, advertising has 
now joined the group as a world- 
understood instrument. 

* * * 


E. J. Koch, Secretary, Cleve- 
land Graphic Arts Club 


Elmer J. Koch has been a pointed 
cqoniney of the Cleveland Graphic Arts 
Club. He was formerly manager of the 
cost and eqeoentny bureau of the New 
York Employing Printers’ Association, 
and at one time was director of the 
same department with the club. 
* * * 


W. S. Hawkins Elected 


Director of Rochester Club 

W. Stanley Hawkins, of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
any, has been elected a director of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Ad Club. He is serv- 
ing out the unexpired term of Jesse S. 
Ogden, resigned. 












The Little 


HE Northwestern Yeast Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has a poultry 
experimental plant at Glen Ellyn, 
Ill., which, in effect, is a factory 
for the production of advertising 
material. Its purpose is to produce 
concrete evidence of the value of 
yeast as a food for hens and thus 
supply something specific for the 
company to use in its merchandis- 
ing presentation to poultry raisers. 
Here a continuous egg-laying con- 
test which is staged in close co- 
operation with the American 
Poultry Association. 
“The contest is good advertis- 


ing in itself,” said W. Bick- 
ford, the Northwestern’s sales 
manager, in telling the School- 


master of this interesting example 
of using imagination as a means 
of widening a somewhat limited 
market. “But its chief value is 
that it gives us scientifically at- 
tained facts which we can give to 
the trade to show what yeast can 
do in the way of producing more 
and better eggs and making poul- 
try even more desirable as some- 
thing to eat.” 

Mr. Bickford might have added, 
too, that the contest is an instruc- 
tive exposition of the principle 
that an advertising campaign seek- 
ing to open a new market does 
its best work when it is built on 
a broad educational foundation— 
also that a reasonable amount of 
time has to be allowed for the 
results of experiments and re- 
search to become apparent. 

The Northwestern Yeast Com- 
pany takes full charge of the hens 
for the term of the contest and 
has them cared for by poultry 
experts. They are carefully fed 
and given every known scientific 
advantage. One portion of their 
diet, of course, is Yeast Foam, 
which is the Northwestern’s 
main product. A careful daily 
record is kept of the amounts 
and cost of the food the hens 
consume and the number of, weight, 
and value of the eggs laid. These 
data, at the end of the year, show 
a progressive story of the effect 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


that yeast has in the production of 
eggs. 
. 6 

Ever since Amos Bradbury sat 
biting a Mongol pencil, wonder- 
ing what to say in a telegram to 
Lindbergh and was almost helped 
out of his dilemma by canned 
“messages to Lindy, only thirty 
cents,” the Schoolmaster has won- 
dered whether the Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Sentiment of the West- 
ern Union Company had another 
side to his nature. At Valentine's 
Day, a wife’s birthday, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas Day, Mother's 
Day and other similar occasions, 
he fairly bubbles over with senti- 
ment as he offers his ready-made 
telegrams to the incoherent popu- 
lace. And sells a lot of them, 
too, no doubt. 

There was one offered at the 
time of Lindbergh’s flight which 
had a touch of the fire eater. It 
was: 


Gangway. Kings and Potentates! The 
American People want to greet their 
own. Welcome Home. 


But until he saw the recent 
canned football messages the 
Schoolmaster thought that this one 
might have been only a temporary 
slip from the usual safe, sane and 
sentimental messages. 

But no! The man has a fero- 
cious side to his nature. The foot- 
ball messages were to be wired 
to boys on college football teams 
on the day of big games. They 
are called “cheer by Western 
Union,” and graduates, unable to 
watch old Siwash march down the 
field for a touchdown, are offered 
“wire cheers” such as these: 

Can’t you hear us cheering? The 
crowd is with you. 


If something more inspiring is 
wanted this one may be chosen 
Fight with everything you have boys 
and bring back victory. 
_ The Schoolmaster is a little wor- 
ried about that one. Doesn't it 
almost incite to riot? The boys 
196 
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Boys$LiFE 


37 So. Wabash Ave. 200 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. New York Los Angeles, Cal. 
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For The Right 
Lithographic 
Sales Executive 


there is an opening with 
one of the country’s old- 
est and largest Litho- 
graphing Companies. 
This man must be a man 
with a proven past be- 
hind him and a produc- 
tive future ahead of him. 
He must be able to fit in 
with an established or- 
ganization of the highest 
standards. He must be 
able to create sane and 
sound merchandising 
ideas that will sell Offset 
Lithography for the com- 
pany and the salesmen 
under him. He must pos- 
sess to a high degree the 
ability and tact to direct 
the sales effort of these 
salesmen. Full particu- 
lars, detailing past expe- 
rience and accomplish- 
ments addressed to “ J.,”” 
Box 178, Printers’ Ink, 
will be given courteous, 
immediate and confiden- 
tial consideration. 
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will give everything they have any- 
way, but should they fight? 

The others are gentler, more 
sentimental, more in the usual 
Western Union style. 

They deal mostly with cheering, 
victory, song and rejoicing. 

The Schoolmaster hands it to 
the man who is writing these special 
occasion telegrams. Versatility is 
his middle name. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster, though he is 
a trifle color blind, is more than 
pleased to note the rising tide of 
color in the affairs of daily life. 
There has never seemed any good 
reason to him why a camera case 
should always remain black instead 
of taking on a russet hue, or why 
typewriters should be sombre. He 
has been pleased to see both of 
these ideas made the basis for 
advertising campaigns. 

In this turn to color on the part 
of manufacturers of all sorts of 
products from shovels to vacuum 
cleaners, the Schoolmaster has al- 
ways felt the kitchen was neg- 
lected. There seems no reason at 
all why a kitchen shouldn’t be the 
most colorful room in the house. 
Thus, the Schoolmaster was pleased 
to learn that dust pans can now 
be purchased in bright orange, that 
broom handles are to be had in 
bright blue and that there are mix- 
ing bowls and frying pans in shiny 
red, and yellow tea kettles. It is 
encouraging news, not only to the 
women of our land and all who 
believe in brightness and color in 
their surroundings, but to a host 
< manufacturers of kitchen uten- 
sils. 

A good broom with a blue han- 
dle is easily identified. The maker 
of a turquoise tea pot has added 
news value to give his reason-why 
copy. Think of the copy which 
could be written for a pink gas 
stove for the newlyweds! 

The Schoolmaster predicts that 
color experts will be much in de- 
mand in factories which make 
prosaic utility articles as this ris- 
ing tide of color brings in the ship 
of greater sales. | 

+ 


One of the ways in which the 
glove industry has made its rather 
small promotion fund pull hard 
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WANTED 


A Rare Combination 


By a fully recognized, compara- 
tively small but fast-growing 
agency in the Middle West: 

A big man without bombast 
or bluster. A modest man who 
has made and is still making 
notably successful progress in 
agency work. A man who real- 
izes the possibilities of thorough, 
conscientious, constructive effort 
under the most favorable and 
sympathetic conditions. A col- 
lege man. 

A man who is broad enough 
to meet butchers, big business 
men and Beethoven with equal 
composure. A man alert, keen, 
quietly humorous, genuinely 
human — young enough to be 
progressive and old enough to 
be sensibly conservative. 

A man who combines at once 
the able agency executive, busi- 
ness analyst, something of the 
industrial engineer and master 
of copy. 

A man who is particularly 
interested in industrial adver- 
tising and semi-technical ac- 
counts and at the same time 
sees the poetry of a baked 
ham. A man who is big enough 
to appreciate the real possibili- 
ties of a medium-size but con- 
stantly-growing city and far- 


sighted enough to see beyond 
New York and Chicago. 

A man who wants for him- 
self the opportunity to grow as 
a principal in a well-organized 
and highly-esteemed agency, 
who wants for his wife con- 
genial, wholesome friends and 
for his kids plenty of fresh air 
and sunshine. If he has no 
wife and kids it doesn’t seri- 
ously matter. 

A man who has proved his 
ability to make money and save 
it. No investment required. 
No need to worry about salary 
—it will be strictly commen- 
surate with actual ability. 


We want that kind of man 
and we want him just as soon 
as we can get him. Please 
write and write fully all. those 
things we should know to fairly 
appraise you. Your letter, of 
course, will be held in the 
strictest confidence. 


If you are really the man, 
this opportunity should prove 
decidedly interesting. Appoint- 
ment will be arranged very 
promptly if your letter seems to 
warrant it. State the very ear- 
liest time you may be available 
in all fairness to present asso- 
ciates. 


Address ‘‘Permanent,’’ Box 177, Printers’ 
Ink Weekly, Illinois Merchants’ Bank 
Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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Sales Promotion 
Executive 


available within next 30 
days. Ten years’ experi- 
ence in automotive trade, 
publishing, and association 
activities. Now employed. 
Wide and intimate ac- 
quaintance among leading 
manufacturers and jobbers 
of automotive products. 
Highest references. Estab- 
lished reputation for ability 
to analyze and humanize 
facts in the promotion of 
sales. Desires broader op- 
portunity than present con- 
nection affords. 

Address “ E.,” Box 172, 

231 So. La Salle Street, 

Chicago, Ill. 





Marketing-Advertising 


Young man, 25, six months 
field sales experience national 
advertiser, considerable retail 
store experience, at present en- 
gaged in scientific work in the 
West, wiil be in New York 
December 27th — 3st, inclu- 
sive. College graduate, un- 
married, of good presence and 
family, able to meet most types 
of men. Desires to enter agency 
business through marketing or 
product research. Prefers con- 
nection in or working out of 
New York. Salary at start the 
last consideration. Please state 
what opportunities available in 
your organization as frankly as 
possible. Address: Perry A. 
Davidson, Box 174, Printers’ 
Ink. 
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| was told to the Schoolmaster by 


a man on the headquarters office 
staff. “We realized long ago that 
other manufacturers and indus- 
tries could and would help us,” he 
said, “if we put the matter be- 
fore them properly. Stressing, as 
we were, the correct glove for 
each occasion, we scanned all ad- 
vertisements appearing in maga- 
zines and newspapers where the 
people pictured were wearing 
gloves. In many cases the artist 
had been a little careless. Why 
not? It’s only a detail. At any 
rate it was common to find a 
woman pictured driving a car 
wearing the wrong kind of gloves. 
Or a man would be shown at a 
football game without gloves. 

“We began writing advertisers. 
Whenever a piece of copy ran that 
would have been more correct 
with the characters wearing gloves 
or whenever some character wore 
the wrong kind of gloves we 
offered information to prevent any 
repetition of the error. These let- 
ters got a cordial reception. More 
than that, they got co-operation. 
As a direct result most of the ad- 
vertisements you see now show 
hands gloved when they should be 
and correctly gloved.” That, to 
the Schoolmaster, sounded like a 
highly sensible way of helping to 
make all advertising more effec- 
tive in addition to getting a maxi- 
mum amount of attention for 
gloves. 

o' 4 

The sharply contrasting methods 
of sales promotion used by two 
small trade associations thrust 
themselves abruptly before the 
Schoolmaster recently. Neither of 
these groups is raising as much as 
$50,000 a year for its co-operative 


work. One gets results. The 
other seems merely to be wal- 
lowing. 


In the case of the former, the 
National Association of Leather 
Glove and Mitten Manufacturers, 
reliance for the last four years has 
been placed chiefly on advertising 
to the consumer market, direct-mail 
and publication advertising to deal- 
ers and personal work with dealers 
where possible. The latter associ- 
ation, which need not be named 
here, is spending its money in 
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pushing free publicity stories 
which bring out the “romance, 


history and diversity of use” of 
its members’ products. 

The glove manufacturers are 
frank in voicing their satisfaction 
with the results of their co- 
operative work. At their annual 
convention they attributed -the 
present prosperous condition of 
their industry largely to co-opera- 
tive advertising and the merchan- 
dising activities of their associa- 
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“Gloves used: to be a play- 
thing of the weather,” one manu- 
facturer remarked to the School- 
master. “Now the weather is 
having less and less to do with 
sales. Retailers are beginning to 
find it easier to sell the correct 
glove for the occasion. People in 
rapidly increasing numbers now 
buy gloves as an important style 
factor in the ensemble rather than 
solely as protection against cold.” 

There appeared to be some- 


tion. 











y= reading this, and 
you've been made immune 
from headline-itis by famili- 
arity. It is easier to make an 
avid public read what your cli- 
ents want to say, and I know 
how. 
I want a better job, in any ad- 
vertising agency that wants a 
writer who can revive mori- 
bund accounts, rejuvenate the 
veterans and nurture the in- 
fants, with pungent copy 
crackling with ideas. 





FOR SALE 


Two million dollars’ worth 
of words at your own price 


Some big advertisers still use 
my old ideas. For you I can 
set new ones, just as good; in 
words that cut like hardware, 
honey-drip with cajolery, or 
flash with diamond glitter, as 
you, the client or the market 
require. 

Headlined is business I can 
write myself. Buy my words 
at a fair five-figure price and 
get a copy chief, contact man 
and aid to your business get- 
ter, at no extra cost. 


Address ‘‘D,’’ Box 171, Printers’ Ink 














Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 





or more 7% cents a line. 


Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. Forty-Eighth Year. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 24,000 Daily 
Less than 2100 lines 8% cents a line; 2100 lines 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 






Brockton shoes 
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GUSTAVE ROTH 


for the past ten years su- 
perintendent of production 
and service of a prominent 
typographic service plant, 
seeks a new connection 
with an 


Advertising Agency 
Printer or 


Publisher 


Skilled typographic de- 
signer; first-hand knowl- 
edge of art, engraving, 
electrotyping, paper, print- 
ing processes; sound ad- 
vertising judgment, writes 
good copy. Now employed 
along similar lines. Wants 
larger responsibilities. 


Address “R,”’ Box 176, Printers’ Ink 











WANTED 
Successful Agency 
Copy Man 
One who can point to a real rec- 
ord of accomplishment in a variety 

of industries. 

Also should be able to direct the 
work of other copy writers and 
see that the copy service is co- 
ordinated with art and mechanical 
production. 

At times this man will have to 
cooperate with the account execu- 
tives in contacting advertisers so 
as to secure his facts first hand and 
then help to sell the service for 
which he is responsible. 

The position is with a firmly es- 
tablished reputable member of the 
A.A.A.A, located in Ohio. It is a 
real opportunity for a successful 
copy man who is ambitious to be- 
come the head of a copy depart- 
ment. 

State education, age, business 
history in complete detail, salary 
desired, and send samples of work 
which will be returned promptly. 

Address “M.,” Box 30, P. I. 
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thing less than complete satisfac- 
tion with the press agent cam- 
paign of the other industry at its 
recent convention. Several manu- 
facturers who had contributed to 
support what they hoped would be 
a business-building effort indi- 
cated vehemently that unless some 
tangible results were evident soon 
they must drop out. Business is 
not good with this industry. It 
has lost ground in the last ten 
years. Nothing less than some 
heavy-muscled promotion tactics 
will be worth much, the School- 
master believes. Clip sheet items 
and the romantic, historical story 
of this industry’s products cannot 
help much, since they cannot exert 
anything but the most pallid sort 
of selling power and be printed. 
* * * 

The Schoolmaster has contended 
that cold figures do not always tell 
a complete story, especially when 
measuring the worth of direct- 
mail matter by the returns. 

A New York florist, Max 
Schling, has just finished tabulat- 
ing the results from a piece of 
direct mail which he sent out to 
his 10,000 customers, and finds 
that he has received 97 per cent 
returns. Such a figure would 
normally indicate the sending out 
of a masterpiece, when, in reality 
it was merely a letter announcing 
a change of address, with a return 
card and stamped envelope. 

In fact the letter was not bril- 
liant, being no different from 
hundreds of the same_ general 
order which the Schoolmaster has 
received from time to time. It 
stood apart, however, in one im- 
portant respect; it had the per- 
sonality of the writer back of it. 

Such large returns, the School- 
master believes, came not from 
the contents of the letter, but 
rather from the good-will im- 
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planted in the receiver’s mind by 
the personality and service which 
Mr. Schling has built up over a 
long period of years. Each of 
Mr. Schling’s customers feels that 
he takes a personal interest in 
him, or her, and thus that every 
one of the returned cards would 
be carefully read. The School- 











master was not disappointed in his 
belief, because in this morning’s 
mail, came a letter signed by Mr. 
Schling, thanking him for return- 
ing the card and for the penciled 
good wishes which the School- 
master had added. 

In this day of widespread ad- 
vertising the impressions instilled 
in the public’s mind by different 
companies have, in no small mea- 
sure, a great deal to do with the 
returns which those companies 
get from their advertising, and the 
responsibility for the good or bad 
returns from advertising cannot 
always be blamed on the copy. 





Champaign ‘“News-Gazette” 


Incorporates 
The Champaign. Ill., News-Gazette 
has incorporated. Directors of the new 
corporation are D. W. Stevick, Helen 
M. Stevick, Lillie Procise, Elmer C. 
Bleau and M. W. Hout 


With Julien Elfenbein 
Miss Mildred Sayles has a? the 
staff of Julien Elfenbein, 
York, advertising. She was + Thee 
with the Marion Advertising Company, 
Boston. 


EDITOR WANTED 


to assume full editorial control of 
well-established trade publication, in 
the East, in stable and growing field. 
Magazine is of more than medium 
size now and capable of considerable 
development. 

This is an opportunity for a man of 
ambition. It should particularly in- 
terest some associate editor of large 
trade journal who wishes to better 
capitalize his ability. 

The man required must be a clear, 
constructive thinker, versatile and of 
sound editorial judgment. 

Salary $3200 to $3400. 

Address “‘H,’”’ Box 175, Printers’ Ink, 
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Developing and Managing 
SALESMEN 


BY RAY GILES 
The Blackman Company, New York 
Unusual aap for men who have the 

b of a sales staff 
and 4.54 the right personal re- 
lationship between the sales executive 
and his men. Gives most successful 
methods drawn from all lines of mer- 
chandising. Covers hiring, sources of 
supply, training methods, morale, ter- 
ritory, dealer’s agency, cost of travel, 
conventions, etc. 216 pages, — 
Sent on 5 days’ spores 
Address Dept., 0 


Write for new, complete catalog of 
books on advertising and selling. 
No charge. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 











ARTISTS 
and 


COPY WRITERS 


An advertising agency located 
at 44th Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue will rent appropriate space 
to a free lance copy writer and 
Ideal location for the 
profession. Address, 

“L,” Box 179, Printers’ Ink. 


artist. 

















There’s only ONE business journal of golf 
that reaches ALL the buying powers of 
the country’s golf clubs. 





Published Monthly 
St. 


236 N. Clark CHICAGO 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising Proposition—Greater New 
York—magazine, 8 issues yearly 50,000 
each. Printer wanted, also Manager "Ad- 
vertising Solicitation — both to invest. 
Box 484, Printers’ Ink. 


Publishing Property—well organized in 
a wonderful field capable of great de- 
velopment—can be purchased in whole 
or in part. $10,000 and advertising 
ability necessary. Box 478, P. I. 


WANTED 
An established publisher’s representative 
in New York Eity to represent a new 
and coming monthly trade publication. 
Box 466, Printers’ Ink. 


Buffalo Territory: 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
would consider taking on one or two 
Rated Trade Journals. Box 464, P. I. 


Advertising Representative Wanted 
Established national weekly farm news- 
paper wants aggressive Eastern represen- 
tative. If you can give real service to 
a promising big money maker, let’s hear 
from you. Box 461, Printers’ Ink. 


Successful Advertising Solicitor (28;) 
large following agencies; National and 
Local advertisers, seeks partnership; ad- 
vertising or publishing business where 
investment is secondary to sales ability. 
Reply in detail. Box 486, I. 


TRADE PAPER REPRESENTATIVE 
wanted for young, rapidly growing auto- 
motive publication. Has no competition 
in its field. Some good territory open 
for responsible men. Commission only. 
Mention references and experience. Box 
477, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


WANTED — SALES REPRESENTATION 
A manufacturer making a high grade line 
of metal advertising giftware, premium 
merchandise and made to order displays, 
is open for a representative in Boston, 
New York and other Eastern territory. 
Commission Basis only, with full co- 
operation. May be handled with other 
non-competing lines. A fertile imagina- 
tion and the ability to sell ideas are 
prime requisites. ‘rite in full con- 
fidence to the JAMESTOWN METAL- 
SMITHS, Jamestown, New York. 


A New Sales Weapon 
Increase sales of cars, installations, com- 
mercial services and other relatively 
high priced contracts that require in- 
tensive salesmanship, by knowing the 
facts regarding the needs, tastes and re- 
sources of individual prospects. Adapt 
each solicitation to known circumstances. 
Cost, $1 to $5 per . Large or- 
ganization now in existence ,— function- 
ing. Answers wanted only from res 
sible officers of large companies. Box 
467, Printers’ Ink. 





























GOOD OPPORTUNITY for advertising 
solicitor who can make small investment 
in publishing business. Middle West agri- 
cultural chain, headquarters Chicago, now 
expanding. Box 470, P. I., Chicago Office. 


Publishers — Increase Your Profits! 
Cut your printing bills without lower- 
ing your standard—in many instances 
increase your printing quality. That’s 
our business. We can print any kind 
of magazine and print it right at the 
lowest price. Organized and equipped 
for efficient service. Especially prepared 
to serve Chicago publishers. us tell 
you how we can serve you. W. 
Huffman Printing Company, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wisconsin. 








HELP WANTED 





Assistant Space Buyer—Leading 
New York agency. Typist pre- 
ferred. Experience and salary. 
Box 488, Printers’ Ink. 


NOT A SPACE SELLER—but a New 
York City salesman for plain and printed 
paper products, is wanted by a Rhode 
Island manufacturer. Write full r- 
ticulars, stating salary expected, to Box 
1523, Providence, R. I. 








PRODUCTION MAN—wanted at once. 
Must be good executive and understand 
general art and retouching. One who 
has had previous charge of Art Depart- 
ment preferred. This is a permanent 
position and a good future for the right 
man. Box 481, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN—One of fore 
most printing plants in America has an 
opening for two high grade salesmen— 
Buffalo and Pittsburg territories. Ex 
ceptional compensation opportunity. Write 
stating full details about qualifications 
and experience first letter. Confidential. 
Box 465, Printers’ Ink. 











SALESMEN WANTED for a nationally 
known jewelry house that enjoys national 
recognition and acceptance. Must 

able to sell both product and advertising. 
Knowledge of jewelry merchandising and 
advertising desirable, but not essential. 
Southern and Pacific Northwestern ter- 
ritories now open. Box 468, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN — An old 
established monthly trade publication 
appealing to manufacturers in almost 
every line has an opening for a hi 

class advertising salesman, between t 

ages of 25 and 35, to cover the Metro- 
politan district. An exceptional oppor- 
tunity awaits the successful applicant to 
become permanently associated with an 
organization favorably known in every 
country in the world. Give full par- 
ticulars of previous experience, age, 
married or single, and how soon you 
would be available. Box 487, P. I. 
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COPY MAN WANTED 

y New England Agency, member of 
\AAA. Excellent opportunity for a man 
skilled in general copy, layout and pro- 
luction—a man who is in love with the 
side work of an agency and who has 
had several years’ experience in the 
gency field. Give full details in first 
tter, which will be held in strict con- 
lence. Our people know of this ad- 
ertisement. Box 483, Printers’ Ink. 





CORPORATION doing large and _ suc- 
ssful Mail Order and irect Sales 

business has an opening for an Assistant 
\dvertising Manager, to work on book- 
ts, testimonial sheets, form letters, etc. 

Must have sufficient knowledge of print- 
g to take full charge of printing lay- 
it and orders. Position offers splendid 
portunity to strong writer who has the 
ility to. grow with experience into a 
tter position. 
Give age, experience, salary re pised, 
te available, and submit samples of 
rk in first letter. 

WILLIAM S. RICE, INC. Adams, N. Y. 


STENOGRAPHER AND 

CORRESPONDENT 
For young man who is seeking advance- 
ent in a rapidly geen business, we 
ive a most desirable position as assis- 
tant to our Sales Manager. . Applicant 
must be a rapid and accurate stenog- 
ipher and have had experience in han- 
ng salesmen’s correspondence. Tact, 
mbition and capacity for hard work re- 
tired. We are located in Connecticut, 
e hour’s ride from New York, between 
vo large cities. Excellent bathing beach, 
f, riding club, Y. M. C. A. and other 
reation facilities. Good living condi- 

ns. Box 459, Printers’ Ink. 
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I OFFER background of Industrial and 
Technical experience combined with a 
thorough study of Advertising. Some 
Advertising and Selling work. Salary 
secondary. Box 472, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—Thoroughly experienced, capa- 
ble, versatile advertising artist. Will go 
anywhere. Figure work, lettering, de- 
signing and retouching. Work in 
mediums, Box 469, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Position as sales executive. 
Have had considerable experience or- 
nizing and directing sales forces. 
njoy extensive acquaintances among 
the jobbers of the South and Southeast. 
Best of reference. Box 460, P. I 


PRODUCTION MAN—Age 27, thorough 
knowledge all phases of production, 7 years 
AAAA agency experience. At present em- 
ployed. Salary secondary to opportunity. 
New York City preferred. Box 475, P. I. 


Copy Writer 


12 years New York agencies’ copy chief 
and advertising manager. Box 471, P. I. 


Position Wanted — Married man, 30 
years old, with 10 years’ experience in 
trade journal field, desires position. For 
past 5 years has had complete charge of 
advertising and business management. 
pies Syneoes to represent publisher in 
Philadelphia territory. Box 482, P. 




















THE MANAGING EDITOR of the 
livest of trade weeklies wants a man 
size job — editorial or publicity. Old 
enough to have acquired extensive ex- 
perience in both. Young enough to still 
have high ideals. Clever enough to earn 
$75 a week for himself and infinitely 
more for his employers. Box 480, 
Printers’ Ink. 





STAR KEE STEREOTYPING MATS 
re standard for making stereotyping 
lates. Instantaneous service. Job size, 
x15; mewspaper, 20x24. They are 
hipped cured, ready for use 

WHITEFIELD PAPER WORKS, INC. 
12 Vestry Street, New York City 





POSITIONS WANTED 


EDITOR—Experienced, business publi- 
itions 9 years, illustrated weekly, daily, 
onthly; leading articles, make-up, edi- 
rials, financial. Reference, employers. 
»x 473, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE (Woman) 
vailable for manufacturer or agency. 
Have planned, written and executed 
ree successful national campaigns— 
od Products, Lingerie, Dresses. Spe- 
ilist Direct by Mail and os aoe 
hirty years of age. Box 474, P. I. 


Copy Man — Adv. Mgr. 


) 


2 years’ agency and departmental ex- 
erience, chiefly literature, direct cam- 
1igns, sales promotion, ‘house organ, 
iblicity. Thorough automotive and 
fice specialty training. Box 65, Alfred 
P. O., Detroit. 





SALES EXECUTIVE 
Thoroughly experienced in handling sales- 
men and sales promotion—familiar with 
Sales Department routine and a good 
correspondent with constructive ideas, is 
open for connection with a reliable firm. 
Has had wide experience in handling sales 
of several national advertisers and can su 
ply convincing references. Box 463, Pt. 





EXECUTIVE—Young man, 32, capable, 
thorough, substantial business training, 
best personal qualifications, seeks position 
hard work, responsibility, future. Ex- 
perienced production, sales and promo- 
tion, all office practices; domestic and 
export trade. An organizer, diplomatic 
negotiator, able correspondent, analytical 
and practical. Knows French. Box 479, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Free Lance Advertising 


I am ating advertising problems of a 
few large firms, handling their work 
complete from copy-writing and layouts 
to the actual placing. f am getting 
exceptional results. My ‘schedule will 
allow my handling one or two more 
accounts and will be pleased to call 
with samples past work and proof of 
results, Services reasonable. Box 476, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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What our Customers say about the 


Ws. H. Rankin Co. 


Organization 


No. 2 OF A SERIES 


| Orphos Co. Inc. 


New York, August 10th, 1927. 
Taylor System of Color Harmony, Inc., 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Attention of Mr. G. N. Heinemann 
Gen’! Mgr. 





Dear Sirs: 
We are glad to answer your letter of August 8th relative 
to The Wm. H. Rankin Company. 
We selected The Wm. H. Rankin Company about a 
year ago after interviewing more than fifty of the best- 
known advertising agencies in both New York and 
Chicago, and after having tried“out three of them with 
very little results. 
The theme “Yellow Mask,” which they suggested to be 
used in our advertising, gave immediate results—it in- 
creased the number of inquiries sixteen times over any 
former advertisement in the same cities. 
Another feature which impressed us greatly was that 
they recommended reducing the size of our newspaper 
advertisements without any loss of attention-value and 
still maintaining the above-mentioned increase in 
inquiries. 
We began our magazine advertising last April and the 
results in the number of inquiries and orders received 
have been most gratifying. 
Outside of Mr. Rankin, the man whom I know best 
and who does our work, is their vice-president, Mr. 
T. A. Ballantyne. Mr. Ballantyne is one of the ablest 
advertising writers with whom I have ever had any 
dealings. He has not only a keen intuitive mind for 
advertising, but is a great analyst and has a thorough 
knowledge of merchandising. I know you will agree 
with me that this does not obtain with most advertis- 
ing men. 
I feel certain that your client will make no mistake 
and will not regret selecting The Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany as their advertising counsel = — 

Yours very trul 

ORPHOS Co., INC. 


President. 
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SUPREME IN CHICAGO 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING = FIRST IN CIRCULATION 


The Chicago Tribune is FIRST 


in Educational Advertising 


URING the first ten months of 1927 Educa- 

tional Advertisers bought more space and spent 
more money in The Tribune than in any other 
Chicago newspaper. 

A comparison between a “prosperity map” of 
Chicago and suburbs and The Tribune circulation 
chart gives the reason. 

The Tribune has accurate figures on its citcula- 
tion in city districts, suburbs and towns in Zone 7. 
It has the largest circulation—city, suburban and 
total—of any Chicago newspaper, and its greatest 
coverage is in the best districts. Nine out of ten 
families in Chicago’s most prosperous sections are 
regular Tribune readers. The Tribune is their 
shopping and buying guide, their news guide, their 
school guide. 

These are the families whose sons and daughters 
fill the universities, the “prep” schools and the 
“finishing schools,” 


Educational Advertising Lineage 
First 10 Months of 1927 


Daily News 
Post 
American 
Journal 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


October Girculation 799,797 daily 1,201,612 Sunday 
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